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REMOVAL  UP  TOWN. 

Next  week  The  EvaDgelist  will  leave  its 
present  quarters  in  the  World  Building,  and 
take  up  its  line  of  march  for  Union  Square. 
In  making  this  move,  it  follows  the  tide  of 
population,  which  has  been  setting  that  way 
these  many  years.  When  we  came  to  New 
York  in  1854,  it  was  published  at  120  Nassau 
Street,  and  it  has  hardly  been  a  hundred  yards 
from  that  spot  in  forty  years.  This  is  as  long 
as  Moses  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  now  we 
seem  to  hear  the  voice  that  he  heard  so  often. 
Arise  and  depart,  for  this  is  not  your  rest  I  In 
that  time  the  centre  of  our  city  population  has 
completely  changed,  and  it  is  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  convenient  to  ministers  and 
churches  and  publishers,  who  form  our  con¬ 
stituency,  that  we  have  chosen  our  new  home 
on  Union  Square,  the  most  central  point  up 
town,  where  already  are  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  and  the  Forum  Keview,  and  to  which,  or 
to  that  neighborhood,  converge  a  number  of 
the  great  publishing  houses.  We  have  taken 
offices  in  the  new  Decker  Building,  which  is 
a  conspicuous  object  to  those  who  pass  up 
and  down  town,  as  it  towers  above  all  its 
neighbors.  It  is  eleven  stories  high,  but  we 
have  had  no  ambition  to  soar  to  the  top,  but 
shall  do,  as  we  have  done  in  the  World  Build¬ 
ing,  take  our  place  midway,  in  the  sixth 
story,  which  is  just  above  the  roof  of  the 
adjoining  buildings,  so  that  we  shall  have 
abundance  of  air  and  light  and  sunshine  on 
every  side.  Of  course  it  will  take  us  several 
weeks  to  get  fully  settled,  after  which  we 
shall  be  “At  home”  to  all  who  will  come  to 
see  us,  and  shall  hope  to  receive  visits  from 
great  numbers  of  onr  friends,  old  and  new. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 

THE  GOLDEN  IMAGE  OF  OUR 
NEBVCHADNBZZAR8. 

Six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  King  of  Babylon,  and  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  greatness,  he  set  up  a  column 
sixty  cubits,  or  near  a  hundred  feet  high, 
crowned  by  a  colossal  image  of  himself  in 
humished  gold,  a  dazzling  object  when  touched 
by  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  to  which  his 
people  looked  up  with  awe  and  wonder. 

The  rnce  of  Nebuchadnezzars  is  not  extinct. 
He  has  his  successors  in  the  Sultan  and  the 
Czar.  Nor  are  kings  the  only  rulers  of  the 
earth.  There  are  kings  in  the  financial  world, 
who  are  as  absolute  in  their  power  as  those 
who  sit  on  thrones ;  and  as  for  the  golden 
image,  is  it  not  set  up  in  all  our  market 
places,  and  do  not  the  multitude  bow  down 
and  worship  it? 

Last  week  we  had  somewhat  to  say  of  the 
great  combinations  that  gather  into  their 
treasuries  the  revenues  of  a  kingdom.  The 
subject  is  not  exhausted ;  the  half  has  keen 
told ;  the  other  half  it  remains  to  tell. 

It  is  a  “Far  Gry”  from  Babylon  to  America, 
but  human  nature  does  not  change  in  crossing 
the  sea,  nor  even  in  the  lapse  of  twenty-five 
centuries.  History  repeats  itself,  and  the  same 
pride  and  ambition  that  reared  the  golden 
image  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  may 
rear  other  golden  images  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson, 

Is  there  any  parallel  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  builders?  Possibly!  When 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  his  golden  image,  he 
did  not  create  anything.  He  was  not  a  crea¬ 
tor,  but  a  destroyer.  Even  though  he  boasted, 
“Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built?”, 
he  built  it  out  of  the  spoils  of  other  cities 
which  he  plundered.  So  the  financial  struc¬ 
tures  of  modem  times,  which  dazzle  the 
world,  are  not  in  any  true  sense  creations. 
The  most  skilful  financier  cannot  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  though  some  of 
them  have  tried.  They  have  to  use  materials 
that  existed  before,  as  the  architect  uses 
the  blocks  of  granite  that  are  made  ready 
to  his  hand.  If  any  lofty  pile  is  to  be 
reared,  whether  material  or  financial,  the 
builder  must  clear  the  ground  before  he  can 
lay  his  foundations,  for  which  he  may  have 
to  blast  out  the  rocks,  and  dig  deep  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  even  it  may  be  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  old  buildings  that 
stood  there  before,  to  the  sore  discomfort  of 
those  who  are  blasted  out  of  house  and  home. 


Now  it  is  boldly  affirmed,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  something  like  unto  this  has 
taken-  place  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  combinations  called  Trasts:  that  they 
have  been  built  on  the  wrecks  and  ruins 
of  minor  industries.  We  are  told  that  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company  draws  its  supplies,  its  name 
is  not  fragrant  with  blessings.  Those  familiar 
with  that  region  have  pitiful  tales  to  tell, 
how  hundreds  of  small  producers,  who  had 
their  “wells,”  which  supported  their  families, 
have  been,  one  by  one,  swept  out  of  existence 
by  this  all-devouring  competitor.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  look  upon  a  Trust  that  has 
literally  eaten  them  up,  as  a  general  Oppressor 
and  Destroyer? 

This  is  a  hard  case.  But  some  will  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  say,  “We  cannot  help  it :  it  does 
but  follow  the  law  which  obtains  in  the  natural 
world  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  according 
to  which,  before  we  have  any  great  construc¬ 
tion,  there  must  be  a  work  of  destruction !” 
If  this  be  a  necessity,  it  is  at  least  a  painful 
necessity,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  sufferers  should  see  the  good  of  it.  It  may 
be  good  for  the  public,  but  it  is  death  to 
them,  and  we  caimot  blame  them  if  they  are 
not  profuse  in  the  expression  of  their  gratitude. 

Small  owners,  who  have  been  frozen  out  of 
their  little  properties,  are  naturally  jealous  of 
the  overgrown  corporations  that  have  swal¬ 
lowed  them  up.  All  the  more  are  they  dis¬ 
turbed  when  they  see  the  amount  of  water 
that  is  poured  into  them,  till  they  literally 
swim  in  it.  It  is  said  that  both  the  Sugar 
Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  have  been 
capitalized  at  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
original  properties,  and  now  pay  large  divi¬ 
dends  on  this  bloated  capital.  The  Sugar 
Trust  has  just  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  11-4  per  cent,  on  its  preferred  stock, 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  8  per  cent,  on  its  common  stock,  or  12  per 
cent,  per  annum  I  Would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate  if  the  name  of  the  latter  were 
changed  from  “common”  to  uncommon  stock? 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  motive  of  this  doubling 
up  of  stock  to  many  times  the  capital  put  in ; 
it  is  a  common  device  to  hide  the  profits  by 
reducing  the  apparent  amount  of  the  divi¬ 
dends — a  policy  which  always  suggests  that 
there  is  in  the  organization  something  which 
it  desires  to  conceal. 

But  even  these  enormous  profits  do  not  pro¬ 
voke  popular  envy  and  jealousy  and  hatred  so 
much  as  the  power  which  they  create,  of  which 
their  rivals  stand  in  deadly  fear.  If  they 
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were  content  to  live  and  let  live,  taking  no 
advantage  of  their  weaker  neighbors,  the 
latter  would  not  begrudge  them  their  vast 
accumulations.  But  wealth  breeds  pride,  and 
with  the  sense  of  power  comes  the  temptation 
to  use  it.  Human  nature  is  the  same  every¬ 
where,  and  when  a  man  has  what  he  calls  a 
“big  thing,”  he  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
even  though  it  “  compels”  him  to  “  wipe  out” 
his  poorer  brother ! 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  supremacy  for  a  body 
that  is  responsible  only  to  itself ;  that  it  should, 
like  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  hold  in  its  cold 
band  the  power  of  life  and  death !  We  can 
almost  say  of  it  as  of  the  Almighty,  it  “can 
create  and  it  can  destroy !”  It  has  no  competitors  I 
It  is  monarch  of  all  it  surveys.  There  may  be 
some  small  sugar  refineries  that  are  protected 
by  their  very  insignificance,  but  they  must  not 
lift  up  their  heads  too  high,  if  they  would  not 
receive  a  staggering  blow !  What  a  figure  would 
be  cut  by  any  “one-horse  concern”  that  should 
undertake  to  compete  with  a  Trust  that  pro¬ 
duces  one-third  of  all  the  refined  sugars  in  the 
world !  If  it  would  thrive  and  flourish,  it  must 
join  the  Trust ;  it  must  come  into  the  kingdom, 
outside  of  which  there  is  no  salvation  I 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  power,  that, 
like  Csasar,  has  “grown  so  great,”  should  keep 
out  of  the  field  of  politics.  Legislation  has 
created  it.  and  it  must  keep  its  hold  on  the 
law-making  power  for  its  own  protection. 
The  Sugar  Trust  owes  its  gigantic  growth 
to  the  McKinley  Tariff,  which  admits  raw 
sugars  free,  while  it  imposes  a  duty  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound  on  refined  sugars.  Does  that 
“ha’penny”  seem  a  beggarly  pittance?  Yet  we 
are  informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that  the 
reduction  from  half  a  cent  to  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  would  make  a  difference  to  the  Trust 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars ! 

But  for  all  this  we  are  not  disposed  to  join 
in  the  hue  and  cry  against  Trusts.  We  recall 
the  remark  of  the  merchant  who  knew  far 
more  than  we  did,  and  who,  though  he  had 
suffered  in  his  own  business  from  the  Sugar 
Trust,  yet,  like  the  noble-hearted  man  that  he 
is,  said  that  it  and  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
were  in  his  opinion  the  two  greatest  boons 
ever  given  to  the  people  of  this  country !  It 
would  be  a  pity  if,  in  a  mad  rage,  we  should 
destroy  our  own  benefactors ! 

This  warfare  is  only  one  form  of  the  general 
crusade  against  the  rich,  which  has  been  begun 
by  socialists  and  communists,  and  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  many  quiet  and  sober  people,  who, 
in  their  tenderness  for  the  poor,  have  become 
embittered  against  the  rich.  In  this  feeling 
good  men  share  in  part.  For  those  w'ho  use  their 
money  only  to  gratify  their  pride  and  vanity 
and  love  of  pleasure,  we  have  very  little  re¬ 
spect.  But  there  are  rich  men  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  who,  like  Peter  Cooper,  use  their 
wealth  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men.  One 
such  we  know,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
country  who  cares  less  for  show  and  display. 
When  we  see  him  retaining  the  habits  which  he 
formed  when  a  poor  boy ;  rising  early,  in  the 
morning,  as  he  did  when  he  had  “to  do  the 
chores” ;  getting  to  his  ofiSce  at  seven  o’clock, 
to  set  the  great  machine  in  motion;  taking 
his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  with  the  simple 
and  healthy  appetite  of  a  boy;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  hie  share  of  the  day’s  work 
is  over,  taking  his  “recreation”  in  visiting  a 
great  Mission  which  he  has  founded,  going 
from  room  to  room,  with  a  kindly  word  and  a 
benignant  look  for  everybody ;  we  thank  God 
that  he  has  the  means  and  the  heart  to  use  his 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

True,  this  is  an  extraordinary  case ;  but  some 
<rf  the  men  who  have  been  made  rich  by  Trusts, 
have  used  their  vast  fortunes  for  the  founding 
of  Universities,  and  for  the  support  of  all  sorts 
of  charitable  and  religious  institutions.  It 


would  be  a  pity  indeed  if  the  fountains  should 
be  dried  up  from  which  such  waters  flow ! 

What  then  shall  be  done  with  the  Trusts? 
He  who  can  answer  that  question  is  wiser  than 
we.  If  we  may  venture  a  suggestion,  it  would 
be  that  the  true  policy  is  to  check  and  govern 
by  legal  provisions,  what  it  would  be  a  kind 
of  suicide  to  destroy.  Here  are  combinations 
of  capital  which  may  be — nay,  which  are — 
great  blessings  to  our  countrymen  in  the 
cheapening  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Why 
not  let  them  stand  as  they  are,  and  carry  on 
a  business  that  is  of  such  benefit  to  us  all, 
only  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
franchise  (if  such  it  be  considered)  is  contin¬ 
ued  only  on  good  behavior?  But  how  can  these 
Trusts  be  put  under  bonds  for  good  behavior? 
Some  will  tell  us  that  these  golden  chariots 
are  harnessed  to  wild  horses  that  cannot  be 
broken.  But  is  it  so?  The  Government  finds 
a  way  to  put  its  strong  hand  on  other  great 
corporations — upon  Life  Insurance  Companies 
that  have  assets  of  a  hundred  millions — why 
can  it  not  impose  the  same  upon  Trusts?  Can 
they  not  be  put  under  the  same  legal  control 
and  surveillance  as  Banks,  which  can  be 
wound  up  instantly  if  they  violate  their  char¬ 
ters?  The  charter  of  a  bank,  whether  issued 
by  the  State  or  the  general  Government,  is  the 
condition  on  which  it  is  permitted  to  live.  If 
any  bold  President  or  Cashier,  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  great  speculation,  attempts  a  daring  vio¬ 
lation  of  law,  the  penalty  is  immediate  and 
final:  he  has  committed  a  crime  that  is  pun¬ 
ished  with  death — not  death  to  him,  but  death 
to  the  institution,  which  at  once  disappears, 
and  is  “no  more  seen.  ”  » 

From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  danger 
to  Trusts  is  chiefly  from  themselves.  What 
they  need  is  not  friendly  legislation ;  not  to  be 
petted  and  pampered  by  the  Government ;  but 
a  little  worldly  wisdom  :  tact  and  common  sense. 
Tbeysbouldnot  ignore  thefact  that  they  are  the 
objects  of  the  envy  and  jealousy  that  are  al¬ 
ways  felt  towards  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
This  may  be  very  unjust ;  but  none  the  less 
should  they  recognize  the  feeling  that  exists, 
which  they  should  allay,  not  only  by  strict 
justice,  but  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  If  they 
were  wise  in  their  generation ;  if  they  were  as 
considerate  of  the  public  accommodation  as  of 
their  own  interest :  they  would  take  away  the 
chief  provocation  to  criticism  and  complaint. 
But  their  danger  is  in  the  very  consciousness 
of  their  ability  to  crush  all  rivals.  Let  them 
not  use  it  too  often!  True:  they  have  the 
power.  If  any  youthful  adventurer  should 
set  up  an  opposition  to  one  of  the  big  Trusts, 
it  could  quickly  wind  a  coil  about  him 
like  that  of  an  anaconda,  and  break  every 
bone  in  his  body.  But  let  it  beware !  There 
is  a  power  that  can  strangle  the  Python !  If 
ever  there  should  come  a  time  when  the 
Trusts,  feeling  that  they  “hold  the  fort,” 
should- defy  control,  and  provoke  an  open  war 
with  the  people,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  tell 
what  the  end  will  be. 

It  would  be  a  public  calamity  if  things 
should  come  to  such  a  pass,  for  it  would 
widen  the  separation,  that  is  already  wide 
enough,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  till  at 
last  there  would  be  “a  great  gulf  fixed”  which 
neither  could  cross,  a  gulf  in  which  we  should 
all  be  plunged.  Socialist  writers  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  predict  such  a  catastrophe,  in  which 
modern  society  will  be  destroyed.  To  prevent 
this  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  show 
himself  a  friend  of  both  sides.  He  is  an  en¬ 
emy  of  his  race  who  would  set  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  or  the  rich  against  the  poor.  Are 
they  not  all  of  one  blood?  Let  them  but  rec¬ 
ognize  this  brotherhood,  and  every  community 
of  men  will  become,  in  spirit  if  not  in  name, 
a  great  cooperative  society,  in  which  all  work 
together  for  the  common  good. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  lamented 
death  of  the  gifted  writer,  Theodore  Child. 
He  was  travelling  in  Persia  when  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  cholera,  and  being  taken  in  at  our 
mission  in  Tabreez,  was  devotedly  attended 
by  Dr.  Bradford,  and  was  indeed  rescued  from 
death,  though  going  away  before  he  was  fully 
recovered,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  relapse.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  found  in  Tabreez,  as  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  in  part,  it  may  be 
said,  as  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Bradford’s  skill  and 
devotion,  a  little  hospital  for  the  benefit  of 
sick  travellers,  to  be  attached  to  our  mission. 
The  Foreign  Board  has  the  matter  in  charge. 
A  plot  of  land  has  been  secured,  and  about 
eight  hundred  dollars  raised,  principally 
abroad.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fund  will 
be  further  increased.  The  object  must  appeal 
to  all  who  have  travelled  or  who  have  friends 
travelling  in  those  lands  where  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  traveller  who  may  be 
stricken  with  illness. 


A  charity  that  makes  a  worthy  appeal  to 
the  sympathies,  is  the  “Little  Mothers’  Aid 
Association,”  which  occupies  itself  with  the 
welfare  of  children  who  are  obliged,  by  their 
parents’  circumstances,  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  younger  children  of  the  family.  The  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  an  “Easter  Market”  at  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club  Building,  Madison 
Avenue  and  Forty-fifth  Street,  on  Thursday. 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  March  29th,  30th,  and 
31st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. ,  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Little  Mothers’  “Happy  Days.” 
California,  New  England,  France,  Italy,  Hol¬ 
land,  Greece,  and  Russia  will  be  represented 
by  portions  of  their  World’s  Fair  exhibits,  and 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  and  prepared  foods, 
which  will  be  sold  by  ladies  (attired  in  the 
costumes  of  these  countries)  from  booths  por¬ 
traying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  architecture 
and  home  scenes  of  each  land.  A  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  entertainment  will  be  the  sale  of 
useful  articles,  including  hand  towels,  dish 
towels,  holders,  aprons,  and  bags  of  every 
description,  made  by  the  “Little  Mothers” 
and  their  friends.  The  singing  of  these  little 
children  (from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  nine  to  ten  in  the  evening)  in  scenes  rep¬ 
resenting  their  home  life,  and  their  sewing 
and  cooking  schools,  will  be  an  additional  at¬ 
traction. 

How  many  times  had  the  Jews  read  over 
and  over  again  the  words :  “  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob?”  But  in  them  they  never  yet  saw 
what  Jesus  saw,  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of 
the  living  and  not  of  the  dead.  Years  ago  we 
were  walking  with  an  eminent  American 
archaeologist,  and  astonished  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  “finds,”  said:  “Mr.  A.,  how  did 
you  discover  such  vast  quantities  of  flints  and 
cherts  and  paleoliths  in  fields  that  have  been 
cultivated  for  generations?”  “Why,  in  this 
way,”  was  his  answer,  and  with  the  toe  of  his 
shoe  he  made  a  tiny  hollow  just  where  he 
stood,  and  threw  out  a  broken  arrow-bead. 
Both  science  and  religion  demand  not  simply 
the  opportunity,  but  the  intuitional  discern¬ 
ment  of  truth. 


In  the  late  shameful  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  capital  of  Colorado,  we  have  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  of  entrusting  practical 
affairs  to  cranks.  In  these  weeks  which  have 
shown  us  the  police,  the  militia,  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  army  facing  each  other,  one  sees  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  words:  “We 
are  on  the  way  back  to  the  rule  of  the  strong 
hand  in  the  shape  of  a  socialistic  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  then  of  the  military  despotism  which 
must  follow  it,  if,  indeed,  some  crash  does 
not  bring  this  last  upon  us  without  waiting  for 
the  first.” 
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THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  SUFFRAGE  VITAL 
TO  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
is  a  kind  of  “  love  feast”  in  which  the  first  object 
is  personal  acquaintance,  to  promote  brotherly  love 
and  kindness ;  and  secondly,  the  discussion  (in  a 
mild  way)  of  public  topics  of  interest.  These  are 
generally  of  a  religious,  or  semi- religious,  charac¬ 
ter.  Nor  was  it  any  departure  from  this  when  on 
Monday  evening  the  Union  took  up  the  subject  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  above  title,  which  is  one  of  immense 
importance  to  the  whole  life  of  our  city,  and  we 
were  especially  favored  by  having  it  treated  by  a 
distingubhed  member  of  the  bar,  Mr.  William  B. 
Hornblower,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
has  for  some  years  been  known  to  those  of  bis  own 
profession  as  standing  in  the  front  rank,  but  not 
so  much  to  the  general  public  until  his  name  was 
brought  before  the  whole  country  so  suddenly  that 
it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Byron,  that  “he  woke 
one  morning  and  found  himself  famous  !”  He 
had  been  nominated  by  the  President  to  succeed 
Mr.  Justice  Blatchford  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  would  have  been 
confirmed  without  opposition  had  it  not  been  that 
he  had  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  New  York  Sena¬ 
tors  by  his  determined  opposition  to  fraud  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  Such  hostility  was  his  highest  honor. 
But  it  led  to  a  protracted  struggle  which  caused 
his  name  to  be  in  everybody’s  mouth.  There  is 
hardly  another  man  in  the  country  over  whom  the 
United  States  Senate  has  fought  for  four  months. 
By  their  combinations  his  enemies  finally  succeeded 
in  defeating  him,  but  not  until  they  had  made  him 
one  of  the  most  noted  men  in  America,  with  a  pres¬ 
tige  of  courage  and  stubborn  integrity  that  is  worth 
more  than  any  position,  however  high.  Part  of  his 
virtues  we  claim  for  his  Presbyterian  birth,  for  he 
has  the  blood  of  the  old  Covenanters  in  his  veins. 
There  is  no  man  of  his  age  (he  is  but  forty-two)  who 
has  a  more  honorable  past,  or  a  brighter  promise 
for  the  future.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  per¬ 
mission  to  print  his  brief  but  admirable  address. 

I  am  much  gratified  by  the  invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York. 
I  have  a  strong  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  as  the  Church  of  my 
ancestors  and  the  Church  of  which  my  father 
was  an  honored  and  devoted  minister  for  forty 
years.  However  much  I  may  fail  in  fidelity  to 
its  precepts,  or  however  much  I  may  have 
wandered  away  from  its  theological  standards, 
it  still  claims  a  warm  place  in  my  affections. 
And  the  older  I  grow  and  the  more  I  learn  of 
the  world,  the  more  I  admire  the  virile,  sturdy 
qualities  of  Presbyterianism.  Its  tenets  have 
never  been  “milk  for  babes,”  but  have  always 
been  “  strong  meat  for  men.  ”  From  the  days 
of  that  courageous  old  Calvinist,  St.  Paul, 
the  father  of  Presbyterianism,  down  to  the 
days  of  John  Knox,  and  still  on  down  to  the 
days  of  modern  divines,  to  mention  whose 
names  might  seem  invidious  to  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  Presbyterianism,  whatever  else  it 
may  have  been,  has  been  a  manly  religion. 
The  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Shorter 
Catechism  may  not  be  palatable,  but  they  are 
invigorating  to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience 
of  the  individual. 

And  Presbyterianism  has  always  stood  for 
liberty  and  sound  government.  In  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  Holland,  in  England,  in  America, 
Presbyterians  and  those  allied  with  them, 
have  been  the  builders-upof  freedom.  Froude 
has  well  said  of  Scotland:  “In  Scotland  the 
commons,  as  an  organized  body,  were  simply 
created  by  religion.  Before  the  Reformation 
they  had  no  political  existence,  and  therefore 
it  has  been  that  the  print  of  their  origin  has 


gone  so  deeply  into  their  social  constitution.” 
In  our  own  country  the  Presbyterians  of  North 
Carolina  were  the  forerunners  of  American 
independence,  and  the  Mecklenburg  declaration 
was  the  first  pronunciamento  of  American 
freedom.  The  name  of  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  John  Witherspoon,  (President  of  Princeton 
College),  is  signed  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Presbyterianism  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  has  stood  for  the  principles,  on  the  one 
side,  of  individual  equality  among  the  minis¬ 
try  and  the  equal  liberty  of  the  laity,  and  on 
the  other,  of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule ; 
it  has  stood  for  liberty  and  self-government, 
but  it  has  stood  also  for  order  and  conserva¬ 
tism.  Hence  it  is  that  Presbyterians  are  the 
great  conservative  force  of  the  community. 
Their  ecclesiastical  polity  trains  them  to  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  but  collective  obedience  to 
authority. 

We  all,  I  am  sure,  agree  on  the  proposition 
which  has  been  given  me  as  the  subject  of  my 
remarks  to  night — “Purity  of  the  Suffrage  the 
Safety  of  the  Republic.”  Indeed,  even  the 
veriest  heeler  of  the  most  benighted  Tammany 
district  in  the  city,  will  admit  the  truth  of 
the  principle,  though  he  may  constantly  violate 
it  in  practice,  just  as  the  most  besotted  drunk¬ 
ard  will  admit  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  temperance  is  the  highest  wisdom. 

But  when  we  come  to  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  proposition,  we  are  confronted 
with  differences  of  view  even  among  those 
who  are  most  sincere  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
principle.  The  great  obstacles  to  the  success 
of  political  purity  are  party  loyalty  and  party 
bigotry,  and  unfortunately  these  obstacles  are 
met  with  among  the  most  intelligent,  as  well 
as  among  the  least  intelligent  members  of  the 
community.  Devotion  to  party  leads  men  to 
vote  the  straight  ticket,  not  only  in  national 
elections,  but  in  State  and  municipal  elec¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  State  or  the  city  which  may  call  for 
independent  voting. 

We  hiay  be  sincerely  devoted  to  the  ideas 
represented  by  the  party  to  which  we  belong, 
but  we  ought  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
made  the  tools  of  unscrupulous  party  leaders, 
who,  to  quote  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Gardiner  in  his 
History  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  England, 
“play  with  great  ideas  for  selfish  purposes.” 

Each  party  has  its  unscrupulous  leaders, 
who  debauch  the  suffrage  and  pervert  the 
popular  will.  Neither  party  can  assume  the 
Pharisaical  attitude  and  thank  God  that  it  is 
not  as  the  opposite  party  is. 

“Justice,”  says  Burke,  “is  the  great  stand¬ 
ing  policy  of  social  society.  ”  Any  political 
party,  therefore,  which  departs  from  the 
standards  of  right  and  justice,  ipgo  facto 
ceases  to  have  a  policy  worthy  of  the  name. 
Any  citizen  who  supports  his  party  when  it 
ceases  to  stand  for  right  and  justice,  commits 
a  crime  against  the  suffrage.  The  idealizing 
of  party,  as  if  the  party  were  anything  more 
than  an  aggregation  of  politicians,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  most  of  our  misgovernment.  As 
long  as  party  leaders  can  rely  on  party  loyalty 
to  condone  their  crimes  and  elect  their  men 
to  office,  just  so  long  will  party  leaders  be 
reckless  and  unscrupulous. 

I  am  a  strong  party  man.  I  am  such  because 
I  believe  my  party  best  represents  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  American  liberty  in  politics  and  in 
economics.  But  I  never  was  prouder  of  my 
party  than  I  was  last  fall,  when  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  lawyers  of  New  York  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  Cooper  Union,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  courageous  Carter,  the  eloquent 
Coudert,  and  the  plucky  Peckham,  to  protest 
against  the  prostitution  of  judicial  office  as  a 
reward  for  party  trickery.  I  never  felt  prouder 
of  my  party  than  when  last  November  60,000 


Democrats  marched  to  the  polls  and  cast  their 
ballots  against  Democratic  bosses  and  Demo- 
ratic  corruption.  I  am  proud  of  my  party 
and  my  native  State  to-day,  because  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  re¬ 
buked  and  overturned  Democratic  chicanery 
in  the  State  House,  chicanery  which  sought  to 
defeat  the  popular  will  at  the  late  election. 
I  am  proud  of  the  Democratic  judges  who 
send  to  jail  our  Democratic  McKanes. 

I  am  a  strong  party  man,  but  precisely  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  strong  party  man,  I  want  my 
party  pure.  If  there  must  be  corruption,  I 
want  it  to  be  corruption  in  the  other  party, 
just  as  I  wish,  if  there  must  be  domestic  im¬ 
purity,  it  shall  be  in  my  neighbor’s  house 
rather  than  in  mine.  I  am  a  strong  party 
man,  but  above  all  and  beyond  all,  I  am  an 
American ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  times 
when  party  revolution  is  true  patriotism  ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  the  wisest  partisanship.  If 
this  be  party  treason,  let  my  enemies  make 
the  moat  of  it.  I  am  ready  in  the  future,  as  I 
have  been  in  the  past,  to  take  the  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  place  to  begin  that  fight  against  cor¬ 
ruption  is  in  the  municipality.  Election  offi¬ 
cers  are  selected  by  municipal  authorities. 
Municipal  government  must  be  made  pure. 
How  is  it  to  be  made  pure?  Only  by  disre¬ 
garding  party  lines  altogether  and  voting  on 
business  principles  or  moral  principles  as  you 
vote  for  officers  of  a  bank  in  which  you  are  a 
stockholder  or  director,  or  as  you  vote  for 
trustees  or  elders  of  a  church  with  which  you 
are  connected. 

And  now  what  of  the  future?  Are  corrup¬ 
tion  and  trickery  at  the  polls  to  triumph  and 
make  Republican  government  a  failure?  If 
so,  we  shall  meet  a  far  worse  fate  than  that 
from  which  our  forefathers  fled,  seeking 
refuge  in  the  wilderness.  The  tyranny  of  the 
ballot-box  stuffer,  the  bribe-giver,  and  the 
political  boss,  is  infinitely  worse  than  the 
tyranny  of  a  Stuart  king.  It  is  tyranny  un¬ 
tempered  by  individual  respectability.  It  is 
the  tyranny  of  darkness  and  of  crime.  It  is  a 
tyranny  which  results  in  destroying  the  only 
weapons  with  which  it  can  be  overthrown, 
namely,  votes. 

That  the  American  people  will  ever  submit 
to  such  tyranny,  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe. 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  you 
who  inherit  the  principles  that  nerved  the 
heart  of  Knox,  of  Hampden,  of  William  of 
Orange,  you  who  believe  that  there  is  a  God 
in  Israel,  and  that  He  is  a  living  being — to 
you  especially  belongs  the  duty  of  resisting  the 
insidious  encroachments  of  this  giant  tyranny. 
Success  is  certain.  The  shrewd  and  cunning 
politician  may  thrive  for  a  time  upon  knavery, 
chicanery,  and  debauching  of  the  suffrage, 
but  he  can  only  thrive  for  a  time.  As  Lowell 
forcibly  puts  it,  paraphrasing  the  parable  of 
the  Scriptures: 

“Wrona  ever  builds  on  quicksands ;  but  the  Riaht 
To  the  firm  centre  lays  its  moveless  base.” 

Pastors  desiring  to  enroll  the  young  men  of 
their  church  in  an  organization  of  some  kind 
for  evangelistic  service,  will  do  well  to  look 
into  the  merits  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip,  founded  in  1888  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  adopted  by  the  Memorial  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in 
1891.  Shortly  afterward  the  Bethany  Church 
of  Philadelphia  adopted  it,  and  its  record  is, 
that  after  two  years,  one- half  the  additions  to 
that  church  are  men,  and  of  these  men  (five 
hundred  in  number),  fully  nine-tenths  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  work  of  the  Brotherhood. 
The  leader  of  this  Brotherhood  issues  a  small 
tract  giving  facts,  with  a  specimen  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws,  which  may  be  had  of  the 
Secretary,  Leonard  R.  Dirks,  768  Martin 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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NEAL  DOW. 

Bj  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Ouyler. 

To-day  the  temperance  hosts,  on  both  sides 
of  the  sea.  are  celebrating  the  ninetieth  birth¬ 
day  of  the  veteran  field-marshal  of  “Prohibi¬ 
tion.”  Lady  Henry  Somerset  writes  me  that 
there  will  be  a  general  commemoration  of  the 
day  by  the  friends  of  our  cause  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  for  General  Dow’s  five  hundred  speeches 
there  have  helped  to  leaven  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  “Local  Op¬ 
tion”  measure.  After  forty-two  years  of  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  with  ibe  old  hero,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  my  grain  of  sand  to  the 
great  “  tumulus”  of  tributes  to  his  fame. 

Neal  Dow  was  happy  in  his  parentage.  Like 
Whittier,  he  was  a  bom  Quaker ;  and  when  a 
Quaker  is  forced  to  fight,  he  never  surrenders. 
His  father,  Josiah  Dow,  was  a  tanner,  and 
reared  his  son  to  the  same  trade ;  Neal  learned 
the  trade  so  well,  that  be  was  able  to  tan  , the 
hide  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  nailjt  to  the 
door  of  the  State  House  in  Augusta.  ^For  six 
years  he  was  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  Portland ;  that  service  devel¬ 
oped  his  pluck  and  gave  him  a  hint  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  infernal  fiames  of  the  grog 
shops  with  a  deluge  of  cold  water.  ‘  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  led  to  a  life  of  philanthropy 
by  seeing  a  shocking  case  of  cruelty  when  he 
was  yet  a  boy ;  Dow  got  his  first  hatred  of 
strong  drink  aroused  by  seeing  'the  wretched 
effects  of  drunkenness  in  a  neighbor’s  family. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  enlisted  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  reform.  For  fifteen  years  he  employed 
tongue  and  pen  in  a  ceaseless  agitation  for 
total  abstinence  and  the  prevention  of  licenses 
to  dram  shops.  He  and  his  friend,  George  H. 
Shirley,  wrapped  themselves  in  buffalo  skins 
and  through  piercing  wintry  storms  rode  from 
town  to  town  all  over  Western  Maine,  bolding 
meetings  in  churches  and  school-houses,  circu. 
lating  temperance  pledges,  and  instructing 
people  in  the  deadly  dangers  of  the  drinking 
customs  and  the  drink  traffic.  He  was  a 
Peter  the  Hermit,  preaching  a  new  and  wiser 
“crusade.”  One  day  a  suffering  wife  asked 
him  to  go  to  a  saloon  and  look  for  her  inebri¬ 
ated  husband.  The  liquor  seller  taunted  him 
by  telling  him  that  he  bad  a  license  to  sell, 
and  supported  his  family  by  the  traffic.  Neal 
Dow  clenched  his  teeth  with  a  holy  deter¬ 
mination,  and  replied  to  the  taunt,  “By  God’s 
help  I  will  try  to  hat'e  this  thing  changed!”  He 
was  biding  his  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  the  Whig  party  elected 
him  Mayor  of  Portland.  His  hour  bad  come. 
He  wrote  out  his  famous  “Act  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  tippling-houses” ;  and  the  core-prin¬ 
ciple  of  that  law  was  in  the  two  words,  search 
and  seizure.  It  allowed  the  police  to  search 
all  premises  where  intoxicants  were  suspected 
of  being  for  sale,  and  it  allowed  them  to  seize 
and  confiscate  and  destroy  them.  This  was 
Neal  Dow’s  own  invention ;  it  put  two  sharp 
incisor  teeth  into  the  first  law  of  Prohibition. 
Mayor  Dow  took  his  new  statute  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Augusta.  It  was  Democratic,  with  a 
Democratic  Governor  behind  it.  He  laid  bis 
law  before  the  Legislature,  and  without  alter¬ 
ing  a  line,  they  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one !  Fifteen  years  of  agitation  bad  converted 
the  legislators  before  they  went  to  Augusta. 
The  Governor  promptly  signed  the  bill,  and 
Dow  started  back  to  Portland  carrying  bottled 
thunder  and  lightning  in  his  valise!  In  six 
months  Portland  was  revolutionized.  Every 
dram  shop  was  closed,  and  the  seized  liquors 
were  sent  down  into  the  sewers 

In  October,  1852,  I  went  on  from  Trenton, 
where  I  was  then  preaching,  and  spent  a  few 
days  with  the  intrepid  little  Mayor,  who  had 
“  awoke  and  found  himself  suddenly  famous.  ” 
He  took  me  in  his  carriage  and  drove  me  over 


Portland ;  it  was  like  riding  with  Wellington  | 
over  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  showed  me  , 
the  last  distillery ;  its  fires  put  out,  and  the 
“worm”  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  He  took  me  i 
to  the  City  Hall,  and  showed  me  where  he  { 
kept  “the  aptrtfa  in  prison. ”  He  drove  me  to 
the  tomb  of  Edward  Payson,  and  told  me  bow 
that  apostolic  man  bad  preached  against  the 
drink  curse,  and  how  the  liquor  sellers  hated 
him.  In  January',  1853,  an  immense  gathering 
of  temperance  leaders  presented  Neal  Dow  with 
a  gold  medal  in  Tripler  Hall,  New  York.  The 
next  day  I  carried  him  off  with  me  to  Trenton, 
and  we  Jersey  prohibitionists  soon  presented 
him  with  a  silver  pitcher,  bearing  the  signifi¬ 
cant  inscription,  “Saluspopuli  supreme  lex” — 
“The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law.” 
That  sentence  is  the  basis  and  the  vindication 
of  every  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  death - 
dealing  saloons.  A  few  weeks  afterward  Mr. 
Dow  and  myself  went  up  to  Albany  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Legislature  in  behalf  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  members  of  the  joint  houses  re¬ 
mained  in  their  seats,  and  we  were  permitted 
to  address  them  from  the  chair  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly.  Both  houses  passed  the 
Prohibition  bill,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Seymour.  For  several  months  I  accompanied 
Mr.  Dow  to  meetings  of  ecclesiastical  and 
political  bodies  and  popular  gatherings,  and 
we  became  knigbt-errants  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  drink  demon.  He  was  a  racy,  keen, 
logical  speaker,  with  a  genial  smile  on  bis 
face,  and  a  sharp  rapier-thrust  in  his  argu¬ 
ments.  We  became  as  intimate  as  David  and 
Jonathan,  and  his  almost  weekly  letters  to  me 
— from  1852  to  1856 — would  furnish  a  tolerably 
complete  bistory  of  the  Prohibition  movement 
during  that  period.  The  beautiful  miniature 
of  his  face  at  fifty — presented  to  my  wife  at 
the  time  of  our  marriage — is  treasured  by  her 
now,  and  is  kept  alongside  of  the  photograph 
given  her  by  Gladstone.  The  two  “grand  old 
men”  look  well  together. 

There  are  two  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
Neal  Dow’s  long  and  illustrious  career.  The 
first  one  is,  the  prodigious  power  of  a  single 
sublime  purpose  when  it  is  harnessed  to  an 
iron  will.  Like  other  great  benefactors  of 
I  our  race,  Neal  Dow  is  a  man  of  one  idea.  He 
is  possessed  of  many  ideas,  but  there  is  one 
that  possesses  him.  His  single  life  purpose  is 
to  crush  the  drink  curse  out,  by  persuading 
men  to  stop  drinking,  and  by  prohibiting  men 
to  sell  strong  drink  to  their  neighbors.  To 
this  great  purpose  he  has  consecrated  seventy 
years  of  tireless  and  enthusiastic  toil.  In  the 
core  of  his  heart  is  a  ceaseless  flame  like  a 
Pennsylvania  anthracite  coal  mine  all  on  fire 
with  an  inextinguishable  glow. 

The  other  lesson  is  the  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  of  educating  the  public  conscience  in  order 
to  attain  and  in  order  to  retain  all  wholesome 
legislation  against  the  liquor  traffic.  He  de¬ 
clares  war  against  both  the  use  and  the  sale 
of  intoxicants.  Experience  has  proved  that 
moral  suasion  and  legal  action  combined  are  as 
indispensable  to  success  as  two  wings  for  the 
flight  of  a  bird,  or  two  wheels  for  the  propul¬ 
sion  of  a  ferry-boat.  Without  fifteen  years  of 
agitation  against  the  drinking  usages,  he 
never  could  have  carried  Maine  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  drink  traffic.  Unless  this  great 
lesson  is  well  learned  and  practiced,  the  tem¬ 
perance  reform  is  doomed  to  inevitable  failure. 

This  is  a  proud  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Maine.  He  has  carved  his 
name  on  the  history  of  humanity.  As  he 
stands  to-day  on  the  delectable  mountain  of 
four  score  years  and  ten,  let  us  all  crown  him 
with  glory  and  honor.  As  he  is  one  of  God’s 
heroes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  let  us  pray 
that  he  may  live  to  march  into  the  twentieth 
century  with  “his  beaver  on,”  and  God’s  smile 
beaming  in  his  radiant  face,  and  still  holding 


in  his  right  band  that  great,  immutable 
truth,  "Ihe  safety  of  the  people  is  the  highest 
law !  ” 

Bkooki-tk,  March  20,  1884. 


ANECDOTE  OF  DR.  PATTERSON. 

Now  that  the  “grand  old  man”  is  gone, 
many  are  the  tributes  to  his  memory  from 
those  who  recall  their  personal  experiences. 
Thus  a  friend  writes  to  us : 

“  The  beautiful  portrait  of  Dr.  Patterson  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist  reminded  me  of  an  incident 
which  may  interest  your  readers.  One  Wednesday 
evening  in  1871  a  young  man  entered  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Chicago.  He  belonged  to  a  church  on  the  West 
Side  and  regularly  attended  the  weekly  prayer- 
meetings,  but  business  at  the  Foundry  was  so  press¬ 
ing  that  he  was  obliged  to  do  night  work.  He  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  his  employers  to  attend  the 
prayer-meeting  every  evening  at  the  Second  Church, 
close  to  the  Foundry,  Wednesday,  from  7.30  till  9 
o’clock,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  work.  Dr. 
Patterson  had  frequently  hoticed  the  young  man 
in  working  clothes  among  the  select  company 
which  usually  attended  the  Second  Church  prayer- 
meeting,  but  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  him,  as  the  young  man  always  left  as  soon  as 
the  benediction  had  been  pronounced.  One  stormy 
night,  when  there  were  only  a  few  persons  at  the 
meeting,  the  young  man  approached  Dr.  Patterson 
and  said,  ‘  Doctor,  I  want  to  be  a  minister.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  a  good  school  where  I  can  study  t  ’ 
The  good  pastor  took  the  young  man  by  the  hand 
and  said,  ‘  My  dear  young  brother,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  and  to  hear  that  you  want  to  be  a  minister.  I 
think  Lake  Forest  Academy  is  a  good  place.  Come 
here  next  week  and  I  will  see  what  terms  can  be 
made  for  you.’  The  young  man  entered  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  four  years  later,  when  he  graduated,  the 
Doctor  related  this  incident,  and  added  :  ‘The 
young  man  who  came  to  me  four  years  ago  has 
just  delivered  this  eloquent  valedictory  address.’ ” 

The  incident  related  ends  here.  But,  at  the 
risk  of  revealing  what  the  modesty  of  another 
might  suppress,  we  venture  to  add  the  sequel, 
that  this  young  man,  who  came  from  the  Foun¬ 
dry  in  his  working  clothes  to  attend  the  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  then  returned  to  bis  night  work, 
is  now  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  a  pastor 
in  this  city  of  a  church  which  is  itself  a  mon¬ 
ument,  as  it  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the 
noblest  men  that  ever  stood  in  a  pulpit— the 
DeWitt  Memorial  Church,  where  he  preaches 
every  Sunday  to  great  congregations  composed 
of  such  working  men  as  be  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Patterson  took 
him  by  the  hand  and  led  him,  as  be  led  so 
many  other  young  men,  to  obtain  an  educa¬ 
tion,  and  to  enter  the  ministry.  It  is  our  dear 
brother  Elsing,  w'hom  the  hard-working  pas¬ 
tors  of  this  city  love  and  respect  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  them  all.  He  is  but  one  of  the 
living  monuments  of  that  noble  man  who 
now  sleeps  in  his  honored  grave. — Ed.  Evan. 


Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  was  listened  to  by  our 
churches  in  Oregon  and  Washington  with 
special  interest  in  the  late  autumn  and  early 
winter.  His  great  theme  was  missions,  both 
Home  and  Foreign,  and  few  men  in  all  our 
ranks  are  so  well  advised  touching  the  ad¬ 
vances  that  have  been  made  and  that  yet 
await  the  Church’s  best  endeavor.  Just  now 
Dr.  Phraner  is  presenting  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  in  his  many-sided  way  to  crowded  audi¬ 
ences  throughout  Southern  California.  His 
zeal  is  of  that  very  genuine  sort  that  does  not 
mind  warring  at  its  own  charges.  The  cause  is 
worthy,  and  happy  all  who  share  in  its  fur¬ 
therance. 
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THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

It  is  easier  to  build  a  church  out  of  well 
cemented  boulders  than  of  Parian  marble  in 
unmortared  fragments.  A  few  of  God’s  poor 
who  are  closely  knit  in  heart,  make  a  more 
useful  church  than  a  multitude  of  earth’s 
mighty  who  touch  one  another  only  by  the 
finger  tips.  When  in  the  ancient  creed  it  was 
written,  “I  believe  in  the  communion  of 
saints,”  it  showed  that  the  writer  of  that 
symbol  was  not  a  dogmatist  or  theorist,  but  a 
practical  builder.  The  thousand  Greeks  with 
locked  shields  are  always  victors  over  the 
million  soldiers  of  Darius  who  ride  or  run  at 
random.  You  can  never  make  a  strong  and 
successful  church  of  saints  each  standing  upon 
his  own  pillar.  When  the  church  becomes 
only  a  nominal  bond,  and  the  real  fellow¬ 
ship  is  found  in  the  club,  the  “set,”  or  the 
lodge,  it  might  be  as  well  for  the  church  to 
disband.  For  the  individual  member  is  of 
value  to  the  church  just  in  proportion  as  he 
has  a  fraternal  interest  in  his  fellow- members. 
When  Priscilla  forgets  the  missionary  meeting 
and  gives  a  card  party  on  that  day  ;  when  in 
the  prayer-meeting  Apollos  prays  for  “the 
absent  members,  ”  but  forgets  to  ask  a  bene¬ 
diction  upon  those  present ;  when  Dorcas 
shows  her  interest  in  the  Aid  Society  chiefly 
by  praising  the  methods  of  the  society  in  the 
church  across  the  street,  all  the  graces  and 
zeal  of  a  pastor  can  hardly  make  up  for  that 
lack  of  fellowship  which  is  the  real  secret  ’of 
prosperity  to  any  church  by  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called. 


PRINCIPLE  BETTER  THAN  SENTIMENT. 

We  received  yesterday  a  bit  of  a  flower  in  a 
letter  from  Rome.  It  was  plucked  less  than 
ten  days  before  upon  the  Palatine,  and,  as 
befitted  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
it  was  a  royal  purple,  deep  as  the  finest  tint  of 
our  own  amorpha.  As  if  some  hand  had 
touched  a  talisman,  we  were  standing  there 
upon  the  broken  mosaics  of  Nero’s  Golden 
House, looking  down  upon  the  shattered  pillars 
of  the  Forum.  Beyond  the  towering  walls  of 
the  Coliseum  we  could  see  the  deep  blue  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  lying  still  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  cloudless  afternoon.  In  the  other  direction, 
and  beyond  the  Tiber,  we  seemed  to  behold 
the  lantern,  dome,  and  cross  of  great  St. 
Peter’s.  The  campagna  was  full  of  sunshine 
and  of  silence,  as  we  have  known  it  in  days 
past.  What  other  city  in  the  wide  world  has 
such  a  charm  for  the  artist,  the  philosopher, 
the  Christian?  And  now  it  is  just  at  the  close 
of  Holy  Week  in  Rome,  an  octave  upon  which 
the  genius  of  the  poet  and  musician  has  spent 
itself  for  centuries.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
world  has  ever  exhibited  such  magnificent 
pageantry  as  one  finds  at  Rome  from  Palm 
Sunday  to  Easter.  In  these  grand  functions 
one  sees  combined  the  pomp  of  an  imperial 
triumph,  the  flash  and  glitter  of  a  military 
review,  and  the  music  of  an  opera.  As  an 
exhibition.  Holy  Week  in  Rome  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  anything  comes  to  be  in  this  world ; 
spiritually,  we  have  found  many  a  village 
prayer-meeting  among  the  simple  and  the  poor 
its  superior.  Anything  which  tempts  the  soul 
to  substitute  an  emotion  for  a  principle,  be  it 
the  solemn  service  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  on 
Good  Friday,  or  the  tumult  and  swing  of  a 
negro  revival,  is  an  anodyne  rather  than  a 
remedy  to  the  soul  sick  with  sin.  Our  Puri 
tan  ancestors  were  rough  surgeons,  but  there 
was  a  method  in  their  madness.  In  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Almighty,  better  all  nature  than 
all  art. 


A  DEFENDER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  WHO  WAS 
AS  GENTLE  AS  HE  WAS  BRAVE. 

Last  week  there  passed  from  among  us  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  yet  the  bravest  of  men, 
whose  life  of  seventy  years  can  be  truly  said 
to  have  been  given  to  bis  country  and  bis  God 
—  a  life  of  great  suffering  and  of  many  trials, 
but  all  borne  with  such  patience  and  sweetness 
that  he  has  left  to  his  kindred  and  friends  an 
inheritance  more  precious  than  gold :  that  of 
a  spotless  example. 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  William  D. 
Whiting  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a 
midshipman,  from  which  he  rose  through  suc¬ 
cessive  promotions  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
Captain,  and  Commodore.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  in  constant  service,  and  no  officer 
was  more  prompt  in  exposing  himself  to  all 
hardships  and  dangers.  But  with  his  courage 
there  was  a  certain  gentleness  apd  delicacy 
not  always  found  in  the  profession  of  arms. 
Naval  service,  like  military  service,  sometimes 
blunts  the  sensibilities,  and  makes  the  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  issue  orders  somewhat 
stern  in  giving  them,  as  if  he  would  impress 
those  around  him  with  a  sense  of  his  superior¬ 
ity  T^But  Whiting,  though  brave  as  a  lion,  was 
gentle  as  a  woman.  He  could  not  be  rough  or 
imperious  even  to  a  common  sailor  or  a  cabin 
boy.  This  consideration  for  others,  high  or 
low,  won  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  and  drew  to 
him  a  feeling  of  personal  regard  among  officers 
and  men  in  every  ship  to  which  he  was  at¬ 
tached.  “I  do  not  think,”  said  one  who  had 
known  him  for  years  both  on  land  and  sea, 
“that  there  was  another  man  in  the  Navy  who 
was  so  much  beloved.” 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  introduced  him  to 
a  new  experience,  which  tested  his  courage 
more  than  the  dangers  of  battle: — the  loss  of 
sight :  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been 
totally  blind  !  This,  which  would  have  been  a 
severe  trial  to  any  man,  was  most  of  all  to  one 
whose  profession  would  have  taken  him  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  where  there  was  so  much 
for  the  eye  to  see,  and  for  a  mind  so  intelli¬ 
gent  to  enjoy ;  whereas  it  compelled  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  profession  which  he  loved, 
to  pass  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  inactivity. 

But  now  came  the  wonder  of  his  life,  in  the 
heroic  patience  with  which  he  bore  this  terri¬ 
ble  privation.  Most  men  would  have  chafed 
under  the  restraint  and  confinement  which 
such  a  condition  imposed,  fretting  with  impa¬ 
tience,  as  a  bird  dashes  against  the  bars  of  its 
cage  ;  but  he  never  murmured,  never  repined. 
The  friends  who  came  to  tender  their  sympa¬ 
thy,  found  in  him  a  serenity,  and  even  a  cheer- 
fulnesj,  which  took  them  by  surprise :  they 
could  not  explain  it.  But  to  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  it  was  no  mystery,  for  deep 
down  in  the  strong  man  there  was  a  faith  that 
took  firm  hold  of  his  very  being.  He  was  a 
Christian — not  merely  from  education  and 
habit,  but  from  the  deepest  conviction  of  his 
mind,  as  well  as  the  yearnings  of  his  heart. 
He  knew  in  whom  he  believed.  Not  that  he 
made  any  parade  of  his  religion,  but  no  one 
who  approached  him  could  help  seeing  the  se¬ 
cret  inspiration  which  lifted  him  above  all  the 
sorrows  of  this  troubled  world.  He  did  not 
look  upon  his  affliction  as  an  accident,  that 
had  come  by  chance,  but  as  a  trial  that  was 
sent  for  his  own  good,  and  without  a  word  of 
murmur  or  complaint  he  bowed  to  bis  Father’s 
will.  'His  brother  officers  who  came  to  give 
him,  what  is  always  grateful  to  a  sailor’s 
heart,  the  assurance  of  their  abiding  friend¬ 
ship,  found  that  they  bad  a  lesson  to  learn — 
a  lesson  not  only  of  self-control,  but  of  the 
wondrous  faith  that  could  give  such  tran¬ 
quillity  and  peace. 


So  he  lived  and  so  he  died.  And  when  last 
week  his  old  companions-in-arms  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  it  was  with  a  feeling  which  sel¬ 
dom  finds  so  strong  an  utterance,  that  they 
were  richer  for  having  known  such  a  man — 
one  whom  it  was  a  privilege  to  count  as  a 
friend  while  living,  and  whose  name  will  ever 
be  to  them  a  precious  and  a  sacred  memory. 


It  seems  to  us  a  matter  for  regret  that  the 
Scotch  Church,  late  in  Fourteenth  Street,  and 
the  Fourth  Church,  late  in  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  should  have  chosen  their  new 
homes  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
traditions  of  both  smack  strongly  of  old 
Scotia,  and  good  faith  and  the  best  use  of 
opportunity  seemed  to  require  that  once  mov¬ 
ing  beyond  Fifty- ninth  Street,  one  or  the  oth¬ 
er  of  them  should  have  considered  the  many 
worthy  Scotsmen  who  dwell  on  the  east  side 
of  Central  Park.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  wealthy 
churches,  and  especially  those  that  make 
silent,  though  none  the  less  strong  ^appeal  to 
sentiment,  should  crowd  each  other  in  a  fa¬ 
vored  residence  section  of  the  city.  The  pioneer 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  section  is  the 
Park  Church  in  Eighty-sixth  Street,  the  Rev. 
A.  P.  Atterbury,  pastor.  Next  came  Dr.  Booth 
and  Dr.  Shaw,  and  these  were  from  the  start 
vigorous  enterprises,  and  withal  capable  of 
looking  after  a  good  many  families.  Their 
proper  fields  should  not  be  too  much  sub¬ 
divided  by  later  comers.  Presbytery  should 
take  a  hand  in  this  matter  of  placing  church¬ 
es.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  be  so  placed  as  to.best  accommodate 
their  natural  and  rightful  constituency,  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective,  and  if  possible,  quite  out 
of  the  way  of  churches  already  on  the  field. 


The  writer  of  a  much  discussed  article  in 
The  Forum  about  Middleboro  and  its  churches, 
is  a  bit  cynical  because  his  fellow-ministers 
get  away  with  his  congregation  by  advertising 
sensational  themes.  It  may  be,  after  all,  that 
the  brother  who  announced  that  he  would 
preach  upon  “The  Burial  of  an  Ass”  provoked 
his  hearers  to  love  and  good  works.  The 
clergy  of  the  last  generation  had  a  horror  of 
being  sensational ;  those  of  the  present,  a 
horror  of  being  dull.  The  right  does  not  lie 
wholly  with  either.  When  Paul  took  for  his 
text  that  altar  “To  the  Unknown  God,"  he 
took  what  was  familiar  to  his  hearerc,  and  yet 
what,  with  his  treatment,  was  not  common¬ 
place.  It  is  as  easy  for  a  preacher  to  be  sunk 
by  his  own  inflated  rhetoric,  as  it  is  for  hie 
child’s  toy  balloon  to  be  wrecked  by  its  own 
gas. 


Miss  Mary  Wilkins  has  shown  some  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  her  stories  of  New  England  life, 
but  she  is  stronger  in  her  delineations  of  char¬ 
acter  than  in  her  historical  references.  In 
her  late  story  in  one  of  our  popular  monthlies, 
she  says  that  the  father  of  the  family,  a  stone 
cutter,  was  in  his  shed  engraving  with  the 
chisel,  “Old  Testament  symbols,”  or  emblems 
upon  his  stones,  “cherubim  and  death’s 
heads.  ”  It  is  quite  true  that  our  forefathers 
made  their  tombstones  ghastly  with  skulls  and 
cross  bones,  but  they  did  not  find  them  in 
their  Bibles,  as  Miss  Wilkins  might  have  known 
had  she  been  a  little  more  familiar  with  her 
own. 


Certain  of  our  Sabbath -school  missionaries, 
“along  the  skirmish  line,”  ask  for  a  strong 
reinforcement  the  current  year,  namely, 
“twenty -five  additional  permanent  Presby¬ 
terian  Sabbath -school  missionaries.”  There 
is  abundant  work  awaiting  them,  say  these 
brethren  already  in  the  field  and  who  hail 
from  seventeen  different  States  and  territories. 
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WHAT  AMERICANS  LOVE. 

By  Bev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

There  are  four  things  which  all  real  Ameri¬ 
cans  love.  That  they  may  continue  to  do 
this,  and  that  all  adopted  Americans  may  ac¬ 
quire  the  same  habits,  ought  to  be  our  earnest 
prayer. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint 
over  the  undue  length  of  the  topic  list  of  the 
Week  of  Prayer  this  year.  If  those  who  want 
a  shorter  creed  and  a  briefer  devotional  menu 
could  agree  in  these  four  items,  believe  in  and 
supplicate  for  them,  they  would  be  doing  a 
good  work  for  our  people.  They  differentiate 
immediately  the  real  American  from  all  other 
dwellers  on  the  continents  or  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea.  This  first  item,  indeed,  may  not  seem 
to  all  to  be  a  proper  object  for  prayer.  Many 
good  authorities,  however,  have  considered 
it  a  heavenly  blessing. 

1.  The  first  of  these  four  things,  dear  to  the 
true  American  heart,  is  fun.  Mark  Twain  and 
Artenius  Ward  are  Simon-pure  products  of 
this  country.  So  is  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Randolph’s  late  critique 
in  The  Independent.  None  of  these  digest  in 
other  countries.  But  they  seem  to  nourish 
our  people,  who  grow  fat  upon  them.  Gilder 
has  recently  endeavored  to  measure  the  liter¬ 
ary  excellence  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  that 
of  Shakespeare,  and  yet  there  are  people  to¬ 
day  who  argue  that  he  was  only  a  buffoon, 
because  he  sometimes  kept  himself  alive  by 
the  use  of  jokes.  Fun  is  the  great  national 
American  medicine.  In  our  supreme  crisis 
only  such  men  have  stood  the  strain  as  knew 
how  to  laugh.  Compare  Charles  Sumner  and 
Lincoln  in  this  particular.  Cut  off  the  natural 
supply  of  wit.  and  the  exhaust  pump  of  mod¬ 
ern  American  life  would  suffocate  our  people 
in  a  moment.  “The  Church,”  speaking  of  the 
success  of  the  late  Secretary  of  Education 
says :  “  His  ever  ready  humor  did  not  indicate 
levity,  but  a  very  tender  and  susceptible  na¬ 
ture.  ”  “There  is  nothing,”  said  Beecher,” 
which  so  covers  the  nerves,  tempers  passion 
and  anger,  cures  discontent,  and  creates  fel¬ 
lowship.  as  the  divine  spirit  of  mirth.  It  is 
oftentimes  of  God  and  leads  to  God,  though 
men  try  to  despise  it  and  cast  it  out  of  the 
sanctuary.  Fortunate  is  he  who  has  the 
faculty.  ” 

2.  The  average  American  loves  fair  play. 
No  trickster  can  here  hold  a  party  for  any 
length  of  time.  Bloody  shirts  in  Church  or 
State  cease  to  win  public  confidence  when  a 
regular  washing-day  has  intervened  and  a  call 
api>eared  for  all  soiled  national  linen.  It  is 
demanded  that  every  man  on  this  soil.  Cath¬ 
olic  or  Protestant,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
or  free,  shall  have  fair  play.  He  declines  to 
be  handled  in  blocks,  under  trumped  -  up 
issues,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  one 
regular  ticket. 

3.  The  genuine  native  alwa5's  loves  a  good 
sermon.  He  has  been  brought  up  with  the 
sermon  habit,  and  no  Keeley  cure  can  per¬ 
manently  get  it  out  of  him.  He  may  swear 
off.  for  a  time,  and  think  that  he  has  gotten 
over  it,  and  turning  his  back  on  the  weekly 
diet,  go  after  strange  gods  of  foreign  make. 
But  by  and-bye  his  heart  and  fiesh  cry  out  for 
the  things  his  mother  fed  him  on.  Then  he 
sneaks,  perhaps,  into  some  meeting  -  house, 
and  takes  his  medicine  like  a  man.  Though 
he  gets  in  the  shadow  of  some  pillar,  yet  even 
there  the  truth  rakes  him  fore  and  aft  and 
tears  all  his  rigging  into  tatters  and  holds  him 
up  to  his  own  scorn  and  derision.  And  yet  he 
likes  it,  and  goes  home  and  opens  his  desk 
and  sends  the  dominie  a  check,  and  asks  him 


to  do  it  again.  He  never  feels  so  good  as 
when  the  faithful  Gospel  makes  him  feel  just 
miserable,  inexcusably  and  irredeemably  bad. 

4.  He  loves — to  fight.  Not  that  In  goes 
about  all  the  time  with  a  chip  on  his  shtulder, 
like  some  Irishmen,  spoiling  for  a  contest. 
He  enjoys  war,  based  on  some  great  moral 
principle.  Then  the  spirit  of  the  old  martyrs 
enters  into  him,  and  he  goes  to  battle  sing¬ 
ing,  “John  Brown’s  body.”  For  the  right,  as 
they  see  the  right,  the  Seventh  Regiment  will 
leave  the  clubhouse  every  time,  and  live  in 
trenches,  and  relish  it. 

Let  him  be  convinced  that  any  body  of 
people  is  conspiring  against  the  right,  let  him 
be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  humbug  about  it, 
let  him  once  get  his  blood  up,  and  one  Ameri¬ 
can  will  chase  a  thousand  aliens,  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Yankees,  in  God’s  name,  will  beat  fine 
as  dust  of  the  roadway  all  combiner,  com¬ 
mercial,  political,  or  ecclesiastical,  without 
regard  to  number,  name,  or  nation 

These  are  four  leading  things  which  our 
people  love.  While  they  continue  to  do  so, 
the  Republic  is  safe.  When  they  cease  to  do 
so,  the  sun  of  this  Republic  will  set  in  ever¬ 
lasting  gloom,  and  the  collapse  will  be  the 
most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


THE  HALT! 

The  late  resolution  of  the  Home  Board  to 
halt  in  its  march  to  possess  our  land  for 
Christ,  has  called  out  strong  expressions  of 
regret,  and  also  of  liberality.  “Though  un¬ 
avoidable  under  the  circumstances,”  says  one 
of  our  members,  “such  an  act  is  a  shame  to 
the  Church  and  demoralizing  to  her  forces. 
To  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  con¬ 
victions  on  this  subject,  please  put  to  the 
credit  of  ‘one  who  believes  in  going  forward,’ 
810,000."  “To  halt,”  says  another,  “is  wretch¬ 
ed  policy,  ruinous  to  the  most  important  work 
in  the  country,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  rich 
Church  to  which  we  belong.  Towards  chang¬ 
ing  the  policy  I  condemn,  my  wife  and  I  send 
you  $5  eich  out  of  our  need,  if  not  out  of 
downright  poverty.”  “To  halt,”  writes  one 
welt  versed  in  missionary  matters,  “means 
greater  hardships  to  the  self-denying  men  sent 
into  the  field,  if  not  a  speedy  retreat,  for  God 
will  not  bless  a  Church  that  is  willing  to  in 
scribe  “Halt!”  on  her  bedraggled  banner.  My 
congregation  is  one  of  the  smallest  among  the 
hosts  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  yet  it  is 
willing  to  bear  her  part  of  self  denial  for  the 
sake  of  saving  our  land.  Credit  us  with  $‘29.  ” 
“A  dear  woman  in  Cleveland  sends  from  a 
sick  bed  $1,000  through  me,”  writes  a  banker, 
“in  the  hope  that  the  halt  will  soon  end.”  “I 
have  been  wrestling  with  God  for  our  dear 
Home  Board,”  says  one  of  our  ruling  elders, 
“that  it  may  be  safely  carried  over  the  present 
crisis  without  permanent  injury.  To  show  the 
sincerity  of  my  prayers,  I  send  you  $10,  and 
wish  it  were  $10,000.”  “The  church  to  which 
I  belong,”  writes  an  employe  in  one  of  our 
western  institutions,  “does  not  give  any¬ 
thing  ;  it  has  but  four  members  and  no  pas¬ 
tor.  I  trust  that  my  mite,  even  if  it  be  only 
$1,  will  help  you  in  this  emergency.  ” 

If  we  could  secure  before  April  9th  generous 
pecuniary  responses  from  all  of  them  the  clogs 
on  our  wheels  would  be  removed,  the  shame 
referred  to  in  the  quotations  would  be  wiped 
away,  and  the  threatened  crippling  of  the 
Home  Board  would  be  averted.  Halting  at 
tbe  very  time  when  we  hold  nearly  every 
entry  to  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  is 
equivalent  to  a  disorderly  retreat,  which  will 
soon  cause  Satan's  army  to  send  to  heaven  its 
shouts  of  victory.  God  forbid  it ! 

Wm.  C.  Roberts, 

D.  J.  McMillan, 

Secretaries. 


GOOD  FRIDAY  WELL  KEPT. 

As  a  notable  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  cal¬ 
endar,  Good  Friday  was  veiy  appropriately 
and  uniquely  observed  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y. ,  the  Rev.  J. 
Howard  Hobbs,  pastor.  By  special  invitation 
many  of  the  members  of  Nassau  Presbytery 
together  with  brethren  from  the  Reformed 
and  Congregational  churches  of  Brooklyn  and 
vicinity  gathered  at  the  Presbyterian  chapel 
for  a  “  Retreat,  ”  or  Conference.  The  score  and 
more  of  congenial  spirits,  entering  into  the 
thought  of  Passion  Week,  engaged  in  inform¬ 
al  discussion  of  themes  aptly  opened  by  vari¬ 
ous  appointees.  Interspersed  with  prayer,  song, 
and  mutual  experience,  the  hours  sped  with 
special  swiftness. 

The  first  theme.  Personal  Realization  of  the 
Godhead,  opened  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Carter  of 
Huntington,  set  the  trend  of  the  whole  sea¬ 
son.  The  sense  of  God  as  our  Father,  render¬ 
ed  so  possible  and  positive  through  Christ  the 
Son,  our  Elder  Brother,  was  emphasized  in 
life  as  well  as  doctrine.  The  Function  and  At¬ 
titude  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  fruitfully  dis¬ 
cussed  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  Congregational,  of  Woodhaven,  who 
has  given  the  subject  of  the  Paraclete  special 
and  protracted  study.  Aids  to  Devotion  re¬ 
ceived  very  thorough  and  helpful  treatment, 
after  the  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Hulst,  Reformed,  of 
Brooklyn,  had  inspiringly  opened  the  theme. 

The  final  discussion  followed  an  exhaustive 
Biblical  analj’sis  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Matteson 
of  Roslyn,  of  the  very  practical  topic.  Fitness 
for  Service. 

The  interflow  of  fellowship  was  most  mark¬ 
ed,  while  the  earnest  spiritual  feeling  was 
verv  exalting  to  those  who  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  called  upon  to  be  spiritual  guides.  In  a 
very  sympathetic  and  fraternal  way  each 
seemed  to  strive  to  enter  into  a  more  vivid 
conception  of  the  proper  personal  attitude  to¬ 
ward  both  the  Divine  and  the  human.  It  was 
a  season  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of 
those  present. 

The  services  of  the  day  culminated  in  public 
evening  worship  in  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
Rev.  Edgar  Tilton,  pastor,  when  the  Rev. 
Lewis  Francis,  D.  D. ,  Reformed  of  Brooklyn, 
gave  a  most  fitting  address  upon  the  relation 
of  church  hymnology  and  sacred  oratorio  to 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

This  was  made  the  more  effective  by  the 
rendition  of  selections  from  Haydn’s  “Passion” 
by  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices.  The  large  audi¬ 
ence  attested  the  very  general  interest  in  this 
the  first  special  observance  of  Good  Friday  by 
the  evangelical  churches  of  the  town. 

The  Springfield,  Ill. , Telegram  of  March  21st, 
gives  large  space  to  a  meeting  held  in  that 
city  on  the  Saturday  morning  previous,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond’s 
labors  there  twenty-eight  years  ago  I  On  a 
showing  of  hands  it  was  found  that  there  were 
eighteen  persons  in  the  large  audience  who 
were  conveided,  or  at  least,  religiously  bene- 
fitted,  during  those  meetings  of  long  ago. 
Many  of  these  spoke,  several  of  them  giving 
reminiscences  of  interest.  Near  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  incident  having  been  referred  to.  Mr. 
Hammond  gave  the  striking  particulars  of  the 
conversion  of  Charley  Nye,  the  son  of  the 
eloquent  and  witty  Senator  of  the  time.  The 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
Rev.  T.  D.  Logan,  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Johnson  of 
the  Second,  spoke  briefly,  the  latter  of  the 
wide  influence  of  tbe  meetings.  Tbe  sixty- 
eight  who  then  became  members  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  were  now,  so  far  as  living,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  whole  country.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  said  that  he  was  informed  that  3,388 
had  joined  the  churches  of  Springfield  and  its 
vicinity  as  the  result  of  the  meetings.  Tbe 
Telegram  thus  concludes  its  account:  “There 
was  a  deep  sentiment  pervading  all  the  ser¬ 
vices,  those  present  seeming  loath  to  leave ; 
and  it  was  not  until  long  past  the  dinner 
hour,  after  being  together  over  three  hours 
'  the  meeting  closed.  ” 
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THE  NEW  FOURTH  CHURCH. 

The  new  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  just 
completed,  in  West  End  Avenue  at  Ninety- 
first  Street,  was  dedicated  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning,  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of 
Brooklyn  preaching  the  sermon.  Drs.  C.  A. 
Stoddard,  Thomas  Lyle,  and  F.  H.  Marling 
aided  in  the  services.  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  Building  Committee  occu¬ 
pied  chairs  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  a  large 
audience  was  present. 

Dr.  Cuyler  took  his  text  from  St.  Matthew 
xvii.  8;  “They  saw  no  one,  save  Jesus  only.” 
He  confessed  his  gratification  in  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  preach  the  first  sermon  in  this  beauti¬ 
ful  new  church.  In  closing  his  sermon  he 
said  ;  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  little  band  of 
six  men  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  church 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  are  rejoicing  with 
us  to  day,  as  well  as  the  former  pastors  and 
others  who  have  shared  in  building  it  up. 
The  Fourth  Church  has  had  a  great  history, 
and  a  more  glorious  career  lies  before  it.  I  am 
especially  happy  when  I  look  on  these  beauti¬ 
ful  walls  and  know  that  they  are  free  from 
debt.  This  will  be  to  you  all  a  pleasant  Sab¬ 
bath  home,  and  to  your  children  and  your 
children’s  children.” 

The  dedicatory  service  proper  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Kerr,  aided 
by  the  choir  and  congregation.  After  reading 
from  the  Scriptures  by  the  pastor,  the  keys  of 
the  church  were  given  to  Francis  Pringle, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  by  James 
R.  Camming,  Chairman  of  the  Building  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  dedicatory  prayer  was  then 
offered,  and  the  hymn,  “I  Love  Thy  King¬ 
dom,”  preceded  the  benediction. 

At  3  o’clock  a  meeting  for  children,  young 
people,  and  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
was  held  in  the  church.  Addresses  were 
given  by  the  Rev.  James  Francis  and  Walter 
Duncan  Buchanan.  At  the  service  in  the 
evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  preached. 

The  new  church  stands  within  sight  of  the 
Hudson  River.  It  is  the  sixth  building 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  since  its  organization,  in  1875. 

THE  FIRST  BVIL.»ING. 

The  first  building 
was  in  Nassau  Street, 
near  Maiden  Lane.  It 
was  built  in  1787. 
There  was  one  small 
room,  with  sanded 
fioor.  Light  was  fur 
nished  by  candles  in 
tin  sockets  on  the 
walls.  Everything 
was  of  the  plainest  and 
simplest  order. 

In  1809  the  church  built  a  better  edifice  on 
the  same  site  and  ground  adjoining,  which 
was  leased  from  the  Dutch  Church.  The 
church  moved  in  1824  into  a  substantial 
brick  building  at  Grand  and  Mercer  Streets. 
The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  here,  in 
1827.  This  was  a  very  decided  advance. 

The  next  edifice  fronted  on  Grand  Street, 
at  the  intersection  of  Crosby  Street,  and  was 
purchased  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  1852.  Ar¬ 
chitecturally  speaking,  it  was  a  Greek  temple 
of  white  marble  laid  up  in  substantial  blocks. 

The  fifth  church,  built  during  the  well-re¬ 
membered  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomp¬ 
son,  was  erected  of  brown  stone,  and  in  Gothic 
style,  in  West  Thirty  -  fourth  Street,  near 
Broadway,  in  1867.  ’ 

The  new  church,  just  now  completed  and 
dedicated,  assembles  its  congregation  in  an 
entirely  new  section  of  the  city,  and  about 
six  miles  north  by  west  of  its  starting  point  as 
a  little  nucleus  of  worshippers  in  1779.  The 
new  structure  is  a  thoroughly  equipped 


church,  with  parsonage  and  parish  house, 
designed  by  Heins  and  LaFarge,  the  architects 
of  the  new  cathedral.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  in  June  of  last  year.  The  following  illus 


CHURCH  IN  GRAND  STREET, 
tration  shows  the  general  disposition,  the 
square  tower  standing  directly  on  the  comer, 
and  the  building  coming  out  to  the  street  line 
at  every  point. 

It  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  necessities  of 
expensive  city  corners  that  no  ground  can  be 
spared  for  a  church  yard,  or  even  the  small¬ 
est  court  of  approach  ;  for  however  fine  the 
architecture  of  the  building  may  be,  the  in¬ 
tersection  of  the  walls  with  the  fiagstones  of 
the  sidewalk,  with  no  trace  of  grass,  or  fiow- 
ers,  or  trees,  gives  it  a  rather  cheerless  aspect, 
which  the  continuous  lines  of  the  facades  do 
not  soften.  Wherever  there  is  room,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  arrange  the  buildings 
around  a  little  campus,  which  may  contain  a 
tree  or  two,  the  masses  being  then  varied 
with  a  picturesque  and  interesting  sky  line 
and  a  footing  of  green  around  them,  a  fine 
example  being  seen  in  the  old  First  Presby- 
trerian  Church  in  Fifth  Avenue. 

THE  NEW  CHURCH. 

Returning  to  this  church,  we  see  tha*' 
the  style  is  a  rather  late  Gothic,  careful 
ly  worked  out  in  gray  Indiana  lime¬ 
stone,  rough  in  the  wall  surfaces,  and 
smooth  in  mouldings,  soffits,  and  quoins. 

The  tower  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
slender  spire,,  and  it  contains  an  electric 
clock,  which  is  automatically  wound, 
lighted,  and  synchronized  with  the 
standard  clock  at  the  Naval  Observa¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
landscape,  in  fact,  we  wish  that  more 
churches  would  offer  this  timely  con¬ 
solation  to  the  wayfarer. 

The  great  mullioned  windows  in  the 
front  and  transept  are  very  effective, 
both  outside  and  in,  affording  fine  op¬ 
portunities  for  memorial  stained  glass — 

— some  have  already  been  taken  for 
the  purpose  —  and  giving  a  well  lighted 
interior  withal.  The  gallery  passes 
around  the  rear  of  the  church,  leav¬ 
ing  the  transept  free  and  open,  which 
is  always  desirable  to  give  space  and 
height  to  the  front  of  the  room.  The 
organ  and  choir  gallery  is  on  one  side 
of  the  pulpit  niche,  raised  considerably 
above  the  floor,  which  descends  as  a  conical 
surface  to  the  platform,  the  pews  being  ar¬ 
ranged  upon  it  in  circular  arcs.  The  gal¬ 
leries  are  partitioned  in  boxes,  with  chairs. 
The  roof  is  an  open  timber  one,  with  plaster 
panels.  All  of  the  interior  woodwork  is  of 
quartered  oak  and  chestnut,  carried  out  care¬ 
fully  in  the  style,  with  much  fine  detail,  and 
nice  suggestions  of  thought  here  and  there. 
There  is  a  great  central  chandelier  of  polished 
brass,  with  114  gas  burners  and  107  electric 
lamps. 

The  chapel  building  on  Ninety  first  Street 
is  two  stories  high,  with  a  large  lecture,  or 
Sunday-school  room,  and  parlor  above,  with 
committees  and  sewing  rooms,  adjoining. 
These  fioors  are  lighted  on  all  four  sides, 
partly  by  courts,  and  the  rooms  are  light,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  commodious.  Additional  space 


is  given  in  the  basement  for  the  kitchen  de¬ 
partment,  gymnasium,  and  other  rooms  which 
a  vigorous  church  will  need  in  carrying  on  its 
work  among  the  young  men.  The  parsonage 
on  the  south  is  built  in  the  style,  and  is  tied 
to  the  larger  building  by  suitable  string 
courses.  Altogether  the  work  is  carried  out 
with  discretion  and  feeling. 

One  is  led  to  wonder  why  so  few  of  our 
churches,  old  or  new,  can  be  called  architec¬ 
turally  good.  It  is  not  an  easy  question  to 
answer,  while  yet  not  without  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  is  one  that  might  profitably  be 
considered  in  these  columns  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  hope  of  its  better  understanding. 
Questions  and  suggestions  are  freely  invited, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  out  any  difficulties, 
and  suggesting  proper  remedies.  Architecture 
is  neither  a  dead  art  nor  a  lost  art :  it  has  a 
living  interest  and  meaning  for  us,  and  must 
be  made  to  serve  our  needs  as  it  has  those  of 
all  who  have  come  before  us. 


Too  late  for  more  than  this  brief  mention 
comes  to  our  table  a  pamphlet  by  Elder 
Thomas  McDougall  of  Cincinnati,  reviewing 
certain  statements  in  a  book  which  some  time 
ago  we  recommended  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  That  book  was  entitled  “The  Trial 
of  Dr.  Briggs  before  the  General  Assembly; 
A  Calm  Review  by  a  Stranger  who  attended 
all  the  Sessions  of  the  Court.  ”  Mr.  McDougall 
is  not  pleased  with  certain  references  to 
words  of  his  uttered  on  that  occasion,  and 
being  a  lawyer  and  well  known  as  a  thorough 
partisan,  he  undertakes  in  this  pamphlet  to 


discredit  the  book  by  methods  with  which  ou 
law  courts  are  all  too  familiar.  We  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  to  notice  the  pamphlet 
more  at  length ;  meanwhile  we  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  commissioners  to  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  and  especially  to  those  who 
voted  in  the  affirmative  in  this  trial,  to  read 
this  pamphlet  and  compare  it  with  the  book 
which  it  undertakes  to  discredit.  Of  course, 
no  man  of  candor  would  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  without  reading  the  book  which 
Mr.  McDougall  calls  in  question. 


The  church  of  Rondell,  S.  D. ,  welcomed  eight 
more  members,  five  of  them  by  profession,  on 
March  11th.  Special  meetings  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Chapin, 
aided  by  Sunday  -  school  Missionary  E.  H. 
Grant  of  Huron. 
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TWENTT-FIVE  TEARS  IN  MORRISTOWN. 

A  most  interesting  occasion  was  recently 
celebrated  in  the  South-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  when  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Erdman  completed  his  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  year  as  pastor  of  that  church. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  March  11th,  Dr. 
Erdman  delivered  an  historical  discourse  from 
the  text:  “Many,  O,  Lord,  my  God,  are  Thy 
wonderful  works  which  Thou  bast  done,  and 
Thy  thoughts  which  are  to  usward ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  reckoned  up  in  order  unto  Thee ;  if  I 
would  declare  and  speak  of  them,  they  are 
more  than  can  be  numbered”  (Psa.  xl.  5). 

After  an  appropriate  introduction  and  some 
interesting  personal  reminiscence,  the  pastor 
paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  predecessor, 
“the  gifted  and  now  sainted  Arthur  Mitchell, 
whose  name  and  service  will  ever  be  among 
the  cherished  memories  of  this  church.” 

In  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  church. 
Dr.  Erdman  said:  “Twenty  five  years  ago  the 
enrolled  membership  was  370 ,  now  we  have  on 
our  roll  786,  not  including  a  considerable 
number  who  have  moved  beyond  our  bounds 
and  our  knowledge,  or  have  not  seen  fit  to 
take  letters  of  dismission.  At  that  time  the 
Sabbath  school  membership  was  31 ;  now  it  is 
740.  The  number  received  into  our  church 
membership  by  letter  from  other  churches  is 
609;  on  confession  of  faith,  645.  The  total 
additions  have  been  1,154.  ...  I  but  repeat  a 
familiar  truth  when  I  say,  that  by  far  the 
larger  majority  of  those  received  into  church 
membership  came  through  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.” 

The  contributions  of  this  church  to  benev¬ 
olent  and  congregational  purposes  were  shown 
to  have  been  generous  and  varied.  Foreign 
Missions  has  received  $75,705,  Home  Missions 
$54,433.  Air  the  Boards  of  the  Church  have 
been  remembered,  and  many  outside  objects 
have  received  aid,  making  a  total  of  benevo¬ 
lent  contributions  of  $219,518.  During  the 
same  period  the  amount  raised  for  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses,  including  the  building  and 
furnishing  of  the  present  beautiful  church,  is 
$231,135,  thus  making  a  grand  total  of  congre¬ 
gational  and  benevolent  contributions  of  $450,  - 
653. 

On  the  Friday  evening  following  this  anni¬ 
versary  Sabbath,  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  young  and  old,  turned  out  in  force  to 
greet  their  much-loved  pastor  and  his  wife  at 
an  informal  reception  in  the  church  parlors. 

After  some  time  had  been  spent  in  social 
intercourse,  Mr.  Frederick  O.  Burnham,  who' 
for  twenty- five  years  has  been  an  elder  of  the 
church,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  after 
a  few  most  felicitous  words  of  greeting  to  Dr. 
Erdman,  called  upon  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Randolph 
to  act  as  “  master  of  ceremonies.  ” 

After  a  speech  full  of  wit  and  good  feeling, 
Mr.  Randolph  presented  to  the  pastor  a  purse 
containing  $800,  as  a  gift  from  his  people  in 
token  of  their  sincere  affection,  and  Dr.  Erd¬ 
man,  greatly  moved,  both  by  the  cordial  words 
and  the  unexpected  present,  responded  in  a 
few  words  full  of  that  spirit  of  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  bis  people  which  has  made  him  so  dear 
to  them  throughout  all  his  ministry. 

Short  addresses  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Merritt  of  St.  Peter’s  Episcopal  Church,  by 
Dr.  MacNaughton  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  by  Dr.  Kinsley  Twining,  and  others, 
all  of  whom  united  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  work  which  Dr.  EIrdman  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  community.  F  B.  D. 


The  Bon  Homme  County  (So.  Dakota)  Bohe¬ 
mian  Presbyterian  Church  is  steadily  grow¬ 
ing.  This  church  and  the  Brule  County 
church  are  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  John  Linka  of  Eagle,  Brule  County,  S. 
D. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CHRISTIAN. 

By  Bev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallook. 

You  feel  a  longing  in  your  soul  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  you  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 
Your  will  has  been  rebellious ;  your  heart  has 
been  hard;  your  life  has  been  wrong.  You 
feel  worried  and  disturbed,  and  withal,  not  a 
little  frightened,  like  a  child  who  has  been 
waked  up  suddenly  in  the  night  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings  all  dark  and  strange.  Permit,  then, 
a  friend  who  has  known  that  same  darkness, 
to  speak  a  word  of  help.  These  experiences 
that  you  have  been  passing  through  are  most 
hopeful  indications.  They  show  this  to  be  a 
time  of  precious  opportunity,  when  you  may 
become  a  Christian  if  you  will.  God  is  at  your 
side.  Turn  to  Him  and  trust.  Let  a  simple 
illustration  point  the  way.  The  father  of  a 
little  girl  was  once  in  great  trouble  on  account 
of  bis  sins.  He  lay  awake,  after  going  to  bed 
one  night,  in  fear  and  dread.  His  little  daugh¬ 
ter  was  sleeping  in  her  crib  beside  his  bed. 
Presently  she  began  to  move  uneasily.  “Papa, 
papa!”  she  called.  “What  is  it,  my  darling?" 
he  asked.  “Oh,  papa,  it’s  so  dark!  Take 
Nellie’s  hand."  He  reached  out  and  took  her 
by  her  tiny  little  hand,  clasping  it  firmly  in 
his  own.  A  sigh  of  relief  came  from  her 
throbbing  heart.  At  once  she  was  quiet  and 
comforted.  Almost  instantly  the  father  be¬ 
came  conscious  that  his  little  child  had  taught 
him  a  lesson,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  made  it  full 
of  meaning  to  him.  “Oh,  my  Father,  my 
Saviour,”  he  cried,  “it  is  dark,  very  dark  in 
my  soul.  Take  my  hand,  take  my  band !”  and 
be  turned  to  Jesus  and  found  joy  and  peace  in 
believing.  So  will  it  be  with  every  one  who 
sincerely  turns  and  trusts. 


THE  BOY’S  BRIGADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

By  Bev.  John  Q..  Adams,  President. 

1.  The  organization  with  the  above  name  is 
the  only  national  Boys’  Brigade  in  the  United 
States.  It  had  its  beginning  in  the  First  San 
Francisco  Company,  organized  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Presbyterian  Church  August  10,  1889. 
The  national  organization  was  formed  in  De¬ 
cember,  1890;  reorganized  and  incorporated 
March,  1894,  and  has  its  headquarters  at  305 
Larkin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  From  the  first  it  has  worked  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  parent  Brigade  in  Great 
Britain,  and  bad  its  cordial  approval.  It 
adopted  the  essentials  of  the  Brigade  move¬ 
ment  there,  only  making  such  additions  from 
time  to  time  as  seemed  necessary  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  work  in  this  country.  It 
therefore  rightly  claims  to  be  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  original  Brigade,  and  ’  earnestly 
protests  against  other  organizations  of  later 
growth,  using  the  name,  “The  Boys’  Brigade.” 
The  law  of  Christian  courtesy  forbids  such 
use,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  not  be  violated. 

3.  It  now  numbers  over  800  enrolled  com¬ 
panies,  scattered  in  twenty- five  States  and 
territories,  connected  with  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  leading  denominations  of  the  country. 

4.  The  National  Council  is  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  chosen  according  to  a  given  ratio 
from  the  different  States.  This  body  elects 
a  Board  of  eleven  trustees,  to  whom  is  en¬ 
trusted  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Brigade,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Council. 
The  trustees  do  not  form  a  legislative  body, 
work  under  a  published  constitution,  and 
assume  no  control  over  the  local  company. 
The  trustees  are  the  incorporated  body. 

5.  The  proper  church  officers  control  the 
company  and  appoint  or  approve  its  commis¬ 
sioned  officers,  who  are  Christian  young  men. 
It  is  kept  in  closest  touch  with  the  church  and 
denomination  to  which  it  belongs.  No  higher 
military  title  is  conferred  than  that  of  captain. 


The  drill,  Bible  class,  and  Missionary  Society 
are  essential  features  of  the  company. 

6.  Battalion  and  State  Councils  are  encour¬ 
aged,  the  former  being  composed  of  two  or 
more  companies  in  a  given  place,  or  belonging 
to  the  same  denomination. 

7.  The  Boys’  Brigade  Courier,  the  official, 
international  organ  (United  States  and  Canada) 
of  the  Brigade  is  published  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  a  bright  and  attractive  monthly,  full  of 
Brigade  news. 

8.  The  trustees  publish  a  manual  and  other 
necessary  supplies,  which  can  be  obtained  at 
headquarters  from  the  Secretary,  E.  A.  Girvin. 

9.  The  Brigade  invites  examination.  As  a 
means  of  reaching  and  saving  the  boys,  it 
has  already  proved  a  grand  success.  Its 
growth  has  been  rapid,  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
panies  exceeding  the  number  of  societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  the  first  four  years  of 
its  wonderful  history.  The  outlook  is  encour¬ 
aging.  We  confidently  expect  to  enroll  more 
than  1,000  companies  before  two  years  have 
passed.  We  bespeak  for  it  the  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  and  the  earnest  prayers  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple.  Its  supreme  and  only  object  is  stated  in 
the  words  of  its  Constitution  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain : 

“The  object  of  the  Brigade  shall  be  the  ad 
vancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  among  boys, 
and  the  promotion  of  habits  of  obedience,  rev¬ 
erence,  discipline,  self-respect,  and  all  that 
tends  towards  a  true  Christian  manliness.  ” 

The  pastor  of  the  Highland  Falls  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  Barron, 
gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  of 
that  church,  on  another  page.  It  was  the 
only  charge  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  P.  Roe, 
the  most  famous  of  its  worthy  line  of  pastors. 
As  all  who  knew  of  his  labors  can  testify,  he 
gave  not  only  of  his  physical  strength,  but  of 
his  income,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  The 
little  church  now  stands  as  his  monument. 
Generous  to  a  fault  himself,  he  provoked  gen¬ 
erosity  on  the  part  of  others  by  his  example. 
Many  will  feel  a  special  interest  in  this  church 
on  his  account,  and  will  thank  Pastor  Barron 
and  his  people  for  the  permanent  memorial  of 
his  labors  as  pastor  and  army  chaplain  which 
they  have  now  placed  on  these  walls. 

For  five  weeks  past  revival  meetings  have 
been  held  every  day  at  noon,  except  Satur¬ 
day,  in  the  Association  Hall,  New  York,  and 
for  two  weeks  past  in  the  Cooper  Union  on 
the  afternoons  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday  in  each  week,  the  hall  being  engaged 
on  the  other  days.  The  Cooper  Union  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  largely  attended,  even  the 
standing  room  being  occupied  at  some  of  the 
meetings.  The  object  of  the  day  meetings 
has  been  largely  for  the  deepening  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  life  of  Christians,  for  prayer,  testimony, 
and  encouragement  to  the  workers  engaged  in 
the  revival,  and  in  the  evening  the  pastors, 
evangelists,  and  singers  held  special  services 
in  churches  all  over  the  city,  and  with  blessed 
results.  Not  a  few  of  our  city  pastors  of  the 
several  evangelical  denominations  have  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Dixon  in  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  movement.  Hundreds  have 
been  reached,  first  in  Brooklyn  and  now  in 
New  York. 


Heretofore  we  have  received  principally  an 
thems  written  for  the  Easter  season.  Here¬ 
after  we  shall  make  the  column  a  medium  for 
introducing  new  publications  to  organists  and 
others  interested  in  Church  Music.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  each  new 
anthem  or  sacred  song  to  the  Musical  Editor 
for  review  in  his  column.  Those  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  church  service  will  be  care¬ 
fully  noticed. 


March  29,  1894. 
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A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy  from 


1776  TO  1893.  By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay, 
A.M.  With  Technical  Reyision  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Roy  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol  I.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  1894. 

A  more  valuable  and  important  work  of 
history  than  this  has  not  issued  from  the 
press  for  many  a  day.  It  is  not  only  that  this 
book  tells  a  story  never  before  told  (for  Coop¬ 
er’s  work  never  professed  to  tell  the  whole 
story  of  our  navy,  even  down  to  his  own  day) , 
but  that  the  story  is  told  with  the  true  his¬ 
toric  sense,  and  with  the  finest  critical  acu¬ 
men.  The  study  of  authorities  has  been  ex¬ 
haustive,  with  one  notable  exception,  and 
that  exception  is  itself  a  striking  witness  to 
the  thoroughness  of  Mr.  Maclay’s  work. 
When  he  came  to  study  the  war  of  1812,  he 
found  his  way  blocked  by  the  refusal  of  the 
English  auhorities  to  permit  the  examination 
of  official  papers  of  later  date  than  1810.  Yet 
even  here  Mr.  Jllaclay  was  not  foiled,  for 
there  was  then  living,  at  the  great  age  of 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  celebrated 
Sir  Provo  Wallis,  who  commanded  the  Shan¬ 
non  during  a  great  part  of  the  fight  with  the 
Chesapeake.  From  him  Mr.  Maclay  gained 
much  of  the  information  he  sought,  and 
gained  it  in  a  living  and  graphic  way  which 
went  far  to  make  good  any  loss  of  complete¬ 
ness  ;  and  that  indeed  could  be  made  good 
from  other  than  English  sources.  So  thorough 
and  conscientious  a  student  must  needs  make 
an  accurate  and  truthworthy  historian. 

It  is  time,  indeed,  that  Americans  should 
know  the  history  of  their  own  navy,  for  it  is 
one  that  not  only  reflects  high  honor  upon 
this  country,  but  marvellously  interprets  in 
many  respects  the  spirit  of  our  people.  From 
the  beginning  the  American  colonists  were  men 
of  the  sea,  having,  as  Mr.  Maclay  says,  inher¬ 
ited  seafaring  proclivities  from  the  five  great 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonists  were  shipbuilders  almost  before 
they  were  house  builders;  a  score  of  years 
bad  not  passed  over  Plymouth  when  it  already 
had  a  fieet  of  vessels  up  to  four  hundred  tons 
burden.  The  story  of  American  privateering 
is  a  most  important  chapter  in  the  history  o^ 
Europen  confiicts ;  in  the  last  French  and 
English  War  before  the  Revolution,  the 
American  colonists  sent  out  between  three 
and  four  hundred  privateers.  Yet  they  never 
stained  themselves  with  the  atrocities  of 
piracy.  From  the  first  they  set  their  face 
against  the  barbarisms  that  prevailed  in  the 
naval  service  of  England,  and  still  m’ore  of 
the  continental  countries.  It  was  the  infiu- 
ence,  and  still  more  the  example,  of  America 
which  at  last  put  down  the  press  gang  and 
abolished  flogging.  Both  were  indeed  known 
in  the  American  navy,  for  it  is  always  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  country  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
its  time ;  it  can  do  no  more  than  lead  the 
van  of  improvement.  But  this  it  surely  did. 
There  was  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  colonial 
navy,  which  never  degenerated  into  license, 
which,  indeed,  as  all  true  liberty  does,  upheld 
and  perfected  discipline,  so  that  it  was  to  the 
perfect  discipline  of  her  navy  that  many 
American  victories  were  won,  notably  in  the 
battle  between  the  Guerriere  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

This  first  volume  only  whets  the  appetite. 


All  who  read  it  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
second  is  already  announced,  and  will  soon 
appear. 

Triumphant  Democracy.  Sixty  Years’  March 
of  the  Republic.  Revised  Edition.  Based 
on  tbe  Census  of  1890.  By  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons-  98- 

Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  preface,  avows  his  con¬ 
viction  that  there  are  no  shadows  in  our 
national  life.  Not  that  the  republic  is  perfect 
any  more  than  the  sun,  which  has  its  spots, 
but  that  it  is  not  only  a  useless,  but  an  un¬ 
grateful  task  to  point  out  tbe  spots;  what 
he  desires  to  show  is  the  brightness  of  our 
national  sun.  It  might,  indeed,  be  urged 
that  brightness  does  not  need  showing;  it 
shows  itself ;  but  it  is  never  fair  to  press  a 
metaphor  beyond  what  it  is  able  to  bear. 
And  it  is  certainly  a  noble  way  of  looking  at 
life  to  see  only  what  we  have  to  be  thankful 
for.  Mr.  Carnegie  would  have  tbe  people  of 
the  republic,  young  and  old,  realize  bow 
much  better  ofT  they  are  than  other  peoples, 
how  far  superior  are  their  political  and  social 
advantages  to  these  of  other  lands;  and  in 
this  he  is  right,  for  a  just  appreciation  of  one’s 
advantages  does  not  tend  to  braggadocio, 
but  to  a  sense  of  the  obligation,  not  only 
to  revere  and  value  the  forefathers  who 
won  for  their  descendants  such  privileges, 
but  to  hold  these  as  a  debt  to  others  less 
privileged,  a  debt  which,  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Carnegie  thinks,  we  owe  especially  to  the 
mother  country.  The  work  covers  well  nigh 
the  whole  field  of  American  civilization,  its 
cities  and  towns,  its  conditions  of  life,  occu¬ 
pations,  education,  religion,  literature,  arts, 
its  agriculture  and  manufactures,  its  com¬ 
merce  and  federal  and  foreign  relations,  its 
pauperism  and  crime.  The  last  chapter  gives 
“a  look  ahead,”  in  which,  reasoning  from  the 
history  of  tbe  period  of  the  Revolution,  from 
race  affinities,  common  religious  ideas,  and 
tbe  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  it, 
he  foresees  tbe  future  union  of  Britain  and 
America  in  some  sort  of  confederation.  The 
material  benefits  involved  in  reunion  would, 
Mr.  Carnegie  believes,  be  very  great,  and 
he  especially  urges  this  consideration  upon 
Great  Britain,  apparently  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  needs  no  urging  to  such 
a  step.  He  does  not  deny  that  such  a  step 
would  be  damaging  to  American  interests, 
but  be  thinks  that  patriotism  is  stronger  in 
the  American  nature  than  even  love  for  tbe 
dollar,  and  that  “there  are  few  who  would 
not  gladly  make  the  necessary  pecuniary  sac¬ 
rifices  to  bring  about  a  reunion  of  tbe  old 
home  and  the  new.”  He  appears  to  forget 
that  the  old  home  of  a  large  proportion  of 
Americans  was  not  Great  Britain,  but  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Austria.  Tbe 
impediments  to  reunion  are  all,  in  his  view, 
on  the  British  side— her  colonial  empire,  her 
Indian  responsibilities,  her  position  in  regard 
to  European  questions,  her  monarchical  form 
of  government,  her  Established  Church.  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  able  to  brush  them  all  away,  and 
to  find,  that  though  the  time  for  reunion  is 
not  yet,  the  means  are  ready,  and  sooner  or 
later,  “as  surely  as  tbe  sun  in  the  heavens 
once  shone  upon  Britain  and  America  united, 
so  surely  is  it  one  morning  to  shine  upon  and 
greet  again  the  reunited  State,  ‘The  British 
and  American  Union.  ’  ” 

Our  English  Cousins.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers  1894.  $1.25 

Readers  of  Harper’s  Magazine  already  know 
the  five  articles  which  make  up  this  volume. 
And  everybody  knows  Mr.  Davis’s  style;  its 
lightness,  crispness,  its  flavor  of  personality ; 
everyone  understands  bis  way  of  looking  at 
things,  the  way  of  a  young  man  of  this  pres¬ 
ent  time,  who  has  learned,  not  perhaps  as 


Matthew  Arnold  used  to  say,  to  let  his  mind 
play  freely  all  around  a  subject,  but  certainly 
with  wide  and  alert  vision  to  take  in  all  the 
surface  of  what  lies  before  him,  and  to  see 
somewhat  below  tbe  surface,  too.  His  sketch 
of  “The  Derby,”  for  instance,  shows  precisely 
what  one  does  see  on  “Derby  day,”  coming 
and  going  and  at  the  field,  and  by  no  means 
what  habit  and  common  consent  have  decreed 
that  one  should  see,  what  the  newspapers  re¬ 
port  and  tbe  novels  describe.  So  with  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  General  Election.  He  sees  all  that 
actually  happens ;  sees  it  through  tbe  eyes  of 
an  American,  and  a  young  American  at  that, 
shrewd  eyes,  kindly,  yet  quick  to  see^tbe 
funny  side  of  things.  Time-honored  customs, 
whether  of  election  methods  or  university  life, 
by  no  means  awe  him  ;  he  holds  them  along¬ 
side  of  tbe  standards  of  to-day  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  whether  they  come  up  or 
fall  short,  he  gets  his  pleasure  (and  gives  ns 
our  pleasure)  out  of  them  all  the  same.  Y et 
bis  sympathy  is  very  ready ;  he  is  as  quick  to 
enjoy  as  to  see.  The  contrast  between  Ameri¬ 
can  and  English  standards,  as  to  what  is 
seemly  for  women,  for  example,  or  for  college 
boys,  was  never  moie  deftly  brought  out. 
And  though  Mr.  Davis  does  not  exactly  set 
himself  up  for  a  censor,  he  has  something  to 
say  as  to  Americans  abroad  which  is  worth 
listening  to,  and  which  has  the  merit  of  not 
having  been  already  said  by  Mr.  Henry  James. 

Scotland’s  Free  Church.  A  Historical  Ret¬ 
rospect  and  Memorial  of  tbe  Disruption. 
By  Geor^  Buchanan  Ryley.  With  a  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Free  Church  Progress  and  Finance, 
1848  —  1893.  By  John  M.  McCandlisb, 
F.R.S.E.,  Late  President  of  the  FaculW  of 
Actuaries.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Company. 

More  and  more,  as  time  goes  on,  we  are 
learning  to  value  the  study  of  past  history  as 
a  key  to  present  questions.  Those  who  in  the 
present  day  are  unlocking  the  secrets  of  an¬ 
cient  documents  and  studying  bistory  at  its 
sources,  are  doing  more  to  allay  controversy 
and  bring  men  to  “see  eye  lo  eye,”  to  use  a 
phrase  beloved  of  our  fathers,  than  our  beet 
logicians  and  philosophers.  This  volume  is 
one  such  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  To  learn  to  know  the  men  who  made 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  what  it  was, 
and  the  hard  confiicts,  tbe  fiery  trials,  through 
which  they  planted  tbe  banner  of  reformation 
in  that  country,  is  to  gain  a  new  love  and  loy¬ 
alty  and  zeal  for  the  Church  to  which  we  our  - 
selves  belong,  which  is  so  truly  an  heir  of  that 
Scottish  Church.  And  yet  to  learn,  as  the 
candid  student  of  history  must  do,  how  far 
from  perfect  were  the  men  who  fought  the 
good  fight,  in  many  cases  bow  unlovely,  in 
some  how  lacking  in  justice  and  a  Cbristlike 
spirit,  must  be  to  learn  humility  and  toler¬ 
ance  for  the  opinions,  and  forgiveness  for  the 
acts,  of  those  who  opposed  them  or  who  now 
disagree  with  us. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  done  their 
work  faithfully,  and  though  too  much  fettered 
by  the  necessary  limitation  of  space,  have 
made  a  work  that  is  pleasant  to  read.  There 
are  some  very  interesting  illustrations,  espe¬ 
cially  two  caricatures  published  at  tbe  time  of 
the  Disruption  and  an  etched  portrait  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  from  this  picture  that  the  illustration  on 
the  cover  of  last  week’s  Evangelist  was  taken, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers. 

The  Mystery  of  Grace,  and  Other  Ser¬ 
mons.  By  Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R  S.E.  New  York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  $1.76. 

So  simple  is  Dr.  Macmillan’s  style,  so  lucid, 
so  direct,  that  one  almost  needs  a  little  time 
for  reflection  to  perceive  how  high  are  his 
thoughts  and  what  a  power  of  uplift  they 
have  for  others.  The  subjects  first  suggest 
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this  fact ;  they  are  all  so  important  to  every 
one  of  us ;  and  then  the  illustrations,  coming 
spontaneously,  as  it  were,  from  a  wide  range 
of  reading  and  of  scientific  knowledge,  yet 
never  overlaid  upon  the  subject,  but  belong¬ 
ing  naturally  to  it.  This  volume  contains  a 
sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Tennyson’s  death,  and  an  Easter  sermon. 
The  subjects  are  such  as  The  Mystery  of  Heal¬ 
ing  Renunciation,  The  Harmony  of  Christian 
Growth,  Growth  Under  Pressure,  The  Privi¬ 
lege  of  Sanctuary,  and  many  more. 

The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India. 

By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  K.C.  B. ,  D.C.L.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  |1.S0. 

A  small  and  rather  closely  printed  volume, 
giving  in  compact  form,  but  with  a  due  sense 
of  proportion,  the  complicated  history  of 
British  rule  in  India.  The  review  of  the 
original  situation  in  India  goes  back  to  300 
B.C.,  but  comes  down,  in  a  single  paragraph, 
to  the  ninth  century,  A.D.,  and  in  the  first 
chapter  to  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
rungzebe,  in  1658,  having  reviewed  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  America  and  the  eastern  route  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  successive  commer¬ 
cial  ascendancy  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  Portu- 
and  Holland,  and  the  founding  of  the 
Dutch,  French,  and  first  English  East  India 
Company.  The  influence  and  connection  of 
politics  in  Europe  and  Asia  forms  the  subject 
oi  another  introductory  chapter,  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  the  history  proper.  There  are  good, 
though  not  minutely  accurate,  colored  maps, 
showing  the  provinces  of  India. 


Streams  from  the  Valley  of  Berachah  is  a 
small  volume  by  S.  A.  Lindenberger,  a  dea¬ 
coness  working  in  Berachah  Home  in  this 
city.  The  little  volume  gives  an  account  of 
the  author’s  conversion  and  Christian  life, 
with  instances  illustrating  her  views  of  what 
the  Christian  life  should  be,  drawn  from  what 
she  has  seen  in  her  own  work.  Of  no  special 
literary  value,  the  little  volume  is  suggestive 
and  often  inspiring,  especially  in  its  teaching 
of  the  duty  of  cheerfulness  in  the  Christian 
life  and  in  minstration  to  others.  Some  of  the 
writer’s  views,  as,  for  instance,  on  “Divine 
Healing,”  are  open  to  question.  (Christian 
Alliance  Publishing  Company.  75  cents. ) 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Alexander  Anderson, 
M.D.,  by  Frederic  M.  Burr,  A.M.,  published 
by  the  Burr  Brothers,  has  a  very  special  inter¬ 
est,  because  Dr.  Anderson  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  wood  engraver.  The  beautifully  made 
quarto  contains  three  portraits  of  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son,  and  over  thirty  engravings  by  himself, 
which  are  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  care 
to  study  the  progress  of  the  art  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  illustrations  have  all  the  charm  of 
old  friends  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  later 
middle  life. 

A  touchingly  appropriate  gift-book  for  those 
by  whom  Easter  consolations  are  most  needed 
is  a  little  volume  issued  by  the  American 
Tract  Society,  called  Consolation  for  Mothers 
with  Empty  Arms.  It  is  published  anonymous¬ 
ly,  but  there  is  much  in  tone  and  sentiment  to 
recall  the  author  of  those  loveliest  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  books,  the  “Prince  Dimple”  stories. 
The  little  volume  is  daintily  bound  in  white 
and  gilt. 

In  his  Pictures  from  Greek  Life  and  Story, 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church  continues  the  work 
begun  in  former  books,  of  making  the  ancient 
Greeks  seem  real  to  young  people  of  to-day,  and 
thus  throwing  a  strong  light  on  their  study  of 
the  Greek  language  and  history.  The  well 
made  volume  is  abundantly  illustrated  from 
classic  art.  (O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  i$1.25. ) 

The  season  for  the  study  of  flowers  has 
come.  A  convenient  text- book  just  issued  by 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  is  the  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Common  Plants,  by  Prof.  Volney  M. 
Spaulding  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
work  is  prepared  for  classes  in  high  schools 
and  others. 


New  Lights  on  the  Problem  of  Flying,  by 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte.  He  describes  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  bird’s  wings  in  hovering,  poising, 
soaring  and  sailing,  and  shows  that  Professor 
Langley's  recent  experiments  on  the  aeroplane 
have  made  human  flight  a  much  nearer  possi¬ 
bility  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The  same 
number  will  contain  an  interesting  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  “homing”  instinct  in 
animals  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge  of  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity. 

St.  Nicholas  is  to  add  another  serial  to  its  at¬ 
tractions  for  the  present  year.  The  April 
number  will  contain  the  first  chapters  of  a 
serial  written  and  illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle, 
called  Jack  Ballister’s  Fortunes.  It  deals  with 
life  in  America  during  the  early  colonial  days. 
Through  the  treachery  of  an  uncle.  Jack  Bal¬ 
lister,  a  sturdy  English  lad  and  heir  to  a 
small  estate,  is  transported  to  America  and 
sold  in  the  Virginia  colony  as  a  redemptioner, 
or  bond- servant,  for  seven  years. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company’s  spring 
announcements  include  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Baron  de  Meneval,  Private  Secretary  of  N^o- 
leon  I,  in  three  volumes,  with  portraits ;  'The 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by  Edgar 
Stanton  Maclay,  vol.  ii,  from  the  close  of  the 
War  of  1812  to  1894 ;  The  Life  of  Edward  L. 
Youmans,  by  John  Fiske;  Smith’s  Classical 
Dictionary  a  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised  ; 
General  Washington,  a  new  volume  in  the 
Great  Commanders  Series,  ^  General  Bradley 
T.  Johnson;  Cleopatra,  an  Egyptian  romance, 
by  Dr.  Georg  Ebers ;  Creatures  of  Other  Days, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  author  of 
Extinct  Monsters ;  Symbolic  Education,  by 
Susan  E.  Blow ;  Aerial  Navigation,  by  J.  G. 
W.  Fijnje,  translated  and  revised  by  Colonel 
George  E.  Waring,  Jr,  ;  Evolution  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  School  System  in  Massachusetts,  by  G.  F. 
Martin ;  and  a  number  of  novels  by  more  or 
less  well  known  writers. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  that 
in  May  they  will  issue  an  important  edition  of 
the  Anabasis,  made  by  Professor  Goodwin,  the 
author  of  Goodwin’s  Greek  Grammar,  and 
Professor  John  White,  who  was  his  associate 
in  editing  the  old  edition  that  many  of  us 
know  so  well.  With  them  is  joined  Professor 
Morgan,  the  author,  with  Professor  White,  of 
the  Dictionary  to  the  Anabasis. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company  announce 
the  immediate  publication  of  three  new  books : 
With  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  E.  M.  Hardinge ; 
The  Amateur  Aquarjst,  by  Mark  Samuel  of 
Columbia  College  ;  and  Christianity  Practical¬ 
ly  Applied,  the  Report  of  the  Chicago  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Since  the  raising  of  the  monument  to  Uncle 
John  Vassar,  a  fresh  demand  for  his  “Life” 
has  sprung  up.  A  new  edition  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  American  Tract 
Society.  There  has  been  a  very  much  larger 
demand  for  this  book  in  Europe  than  in  this 
country. 

The  famous  Dean  Hole  of  Rochester,  whose 
proposed  visit  to  the  United  States  has  been 
postponed  until  next  autumn,  publishes  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  “Addresses  to  Working  Men”  through 
Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  two  volumes  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
1893  contains  Miss  Woolson’s  last  novel, 
Horace  Chase,  and  Conan  Doyle’s  Refugees 
and  Black's  Handsome  Humes ;  Abbey  and 
Lang's  illustrations  of  and  comment  on  Love’s 
Labor  Lost,  and  Twelfth  Night ;  Janvier’s  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  Evolution  of  New  York,  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis’s  foreign  papers;  Pratt’s  Italian 
Gardens,  and  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  comment  on  her 
father’s  ballad  of  Lord  Bateman,  with  his 
hitherto  unpublished  illustrations  of  it ;  short 
stories  by  Mary  Wilkins;  travels  by  Julian 
Ralph;  illustrations  by  George  du  Maurier, 
and  many  other  of  the  good  things  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  looking  for  in  Harper’s.  Among 
the  more  notable  papers  are  the  tributes  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Brooks  to  his  brother,  the  too  early 
lost  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Chadwick 
to  George  William  Curtis,  Charles  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton  to  James  Russelll  Lowell,  and  of  Mrs. 
Fields  to  Whittier,  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  The 
Childhood  of  Jesus. 

The  bound  volume  of  The  Critical  Review  for 
1893  is  the  third  in  the  series.  This  very  val¬ 
uable  review  of  theological  and  philosophical 
literature  is  edited  by  Professor  S.  D.  F. 
Salmond,  and  the  contributors  are  the  first 
scholars,  theologians,  philosophers,  and  crit¬ 
ics  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the  works  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  volume  before  us  are  Bosan- 
quet’s  A  History  of  ^Esthetics  (Dr.  W.  Mitch¬ 
ell)  ;  Brown,  Driver  and  Briggs’s  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon  (Dr.  James  Kennedy) ;  Ste¬ 
vens’s  The  Pauline  Theology  (Prof.  Marcus 
Dods) ;  Kirkpatrick’s  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Prophets  (Prof.  W.  T.  Davidson) ;  Parkhurst’s 
Three  Gates  on  a  Side  (Prof.  James  Robert¬ 
son)  ;  Horton’s  Revelation  and  the  Bible  (Pgof. 
James  Jverach) ;  Addis’s  The  Documents  of 
the  Hexateuch  (Prof.  George  Adam  Smith)  ; 
Hontefiore’s  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 
Growth  of  Religion  (Prof.  Herbert  E.  Ryle)  ; 
Dodson’s  Evolution  and  Religion  (Prof.  Iver- 
ach).  As  will  be  seen  from  these  few  in- 
.ftanoes,  scholars  of  all  schools  are  reviewed 
by  critics  both  conservative  and  liberal,  men, 
however,  whose  candor  and  intelligence  are 
alike  beyond  dispute. 
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lilTERARY  NOTES. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  written  for  the 
April  Scribner  one  of  his  most  dramatic  stories, 
under  the  title  The  Burial  of  the  Guns,  a  tale 
which  culminates  at  the  very  end  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  Other  articles  in  this  number  are 
H.  C.  Banner’s  on  The  Bowery  and  Bohemia ; 
one  by  Gustave  Kobbe  describing  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  veteran  diver;  a  picturesque  ac¬ 
count  of  a  winter  journey  up  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way  by  Ex-minister  Ransum  .B.  Anderson,  and 
a  description  of  the  famous  eighteenth -century 
bookshop  of  Robert  Dodsley  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Stone  and  Kimball  announce  through  The 
Critic  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the 
writings  of  E^ar  Allan  Poe,  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
Prof.  George  E.  Woodbery  of  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege.  The  effort  is  to  make  a  standard  and 
final  edition.  It  will  contain  a  biography  by 
Prof.  Woodbery,  and  critical  introductions 
to  the  poems,  tales  and  literary  writings. 
There  will  be  a  thorough  rearrangement  of 
the  works,  and  a  careful  revision  of  text, 
based  on  Poe’s  maturest  judgment.  The  vol¬ 
umes  will  be  illustrated  with  portraits,  fac¬ 
similes,  etc.,  reproduced  by  photogravure. 

The  edition  is  to  be  complete  in  ten  volumes, 
and  will  be  issued  in  lar^e  and  small  paper 
forms.  The  large  paper  edition  will  contain  a 
series  of  eight  illustrations  to  the  tales  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  No  other  standard  author 
has  fared  so  ill  at  the  hands  of  the  publishers 
as  Poe.  There  is  absolutely  no  satisfactory 
edition  of  bis  works,  and  there  has  never 
been  ope.  * 

The  April  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  will  contain  an  illustrated  article  on 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  :  A  Bird-Lover 

in  the  West :  Oiive  Thorne  Miller. - Brave  Little 

Holland  and  What  She  Taught  Us  :  William  Elli¬ 
ot.  Griffis. - Bayou  Folk  ;  Kate  Chopin. - Does 

God  Send  Trouble?;  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 

Macmillan  and  Company :  Katherine  Lauder¬ 
dale  ;  F.  Marion  Crawford. - The  Temple  Shakes¬ 

peare  :  The  Tempest.  Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz. 

— Bishop  Lightfoot.  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Bish¬ 
op  of  Durham. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  Random  Roamings ;  Au¬ 
gustus  Jessop. - The  Story  of  Australasia  ;  Gre- 

ville  Tregartnen. - A  Sheaf  of  Poems;  George 

Perry. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company  :  Be  Perfect ; 
Andrew  Murray. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  :  A  Brave  Baby  and 
Other  Stories ;  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

F.  T.  Neely :  The  Anarchist ;  Richard  Henry 
Savage. 

S.  G.  Griggs  and  Company,  Chicago  :  Ethics  and 

the  “New  Education”:  William  M.  Bryant. - A 

Syllabus  of  Ethics ;  William  M.  Bryant. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  March  :  Littell;  Babyland;  Godey’s;  Annals; 
Charities  Review. 

For  April:  Scribner’s;  St.  Nicholas;  Magazine  of 
Art;  Harper’s;  Missionary  Review;  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence  Monthly:  Pansy;  Worthington’s;  Frank  Les¬ 
lie’s  Popular  Monthly:  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman: 

Suiver;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad;  Homiletic 
eview. 
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THE  HIGHLAND  FALLS  PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH. 

An  Historical  Sermon  by  the  Paitor  Rev.  Alexander 
R.  Barrows,  Preached  Febmary  11th.  18B4,  on 
the  Occasion  of  Unveiling  a  Bronze  Tablet  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe. 

Text.  —  What  mean  these  stones  f  J oshua  4 : 21. 

From  bondage,  through  the  wilderness, 
across  the  Jordan,  God’s  people,  Israel,  have 
come.  They  stand  at  last  on  the  borders  of 
ths  land  promised  to  their  fathers.  God’s 
hand  has  delivered  them,  God’s  hand  has 
guided  them,  God’s  hand  has  thrown  back 
the  swiftly  flowing  waters  of  the  river  and 
the  people  have  entered  Canaan  dry-shod.  At 
the  divine  bidding,  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream  are  taken  twelve  stones,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  with  these  is 
erected  a  memorial  of  this  eagerly  looked  for 
event.  There  is  no  need  of  Joshua  telling 
those  who  have  struggled  with  him  across  the 
desert  and  through  hostile  territories,  what 
this  memorial  stands  for.  But  their  children 
and  children’s  children  will,  in  coming  days 
ask,  “What  mean  these  stones?”  Then  says 
their  glorious  leader,”  Ye  shall  let  your  chil¬ 
dren  know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this 
Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord,  your  God, 
dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  before  you, 
until  ye  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord,  your 
God,  did  to  the  Red  Sea  which  He  dried  up 
from  before  us,  until  we  were  gone  over ;  that 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  that  it  is  mighty ;  that  ye 
might  fear  the  Lord,  your  God,  forever.” 

The  stones  were  placed  upon  the  site  of 
their  flrst  camping  ground  within  the  land. 
This  remained  the  base  of  operations  in  their 
conflict  with  the  Canaanites.  It  was  the 
rallying  point  of  the  people  at  solemn  times 
of  national  crisis.  .  Thither,  in  after  times, 
would  parents  bring  their  children  to  view 
these  rude  boulders  and  to  hear  the  wondrous 
story  of  the  passage,  and  before.  For  cen¬ 
turies  they  had  lain  undisturbed  ;  now,  massed 
together,  they  are  filled  with  deepest  signifi¬ 
cance.  They  embody  history,  the  history  of 
a  people  united  by  the  welding  hand  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  led  by  a  Father- God  into  the  land  of 
promise,  a  holy  nation.  Well  is  it  that  hearts 
prone  to  forgetfulness  should  be  stirred  up  by 
way  of  remembrance.  Such  is  the  purpose  of 
all  memorials.  Beside  all  our  Jordans  it  is 
needful  that  memorial  stones  be  set  up.  In 
the  purpose  and  thought  of  God  Israel  is 
already  in  possession  of  their  inheritance. 
While  they  are  seeking  its  full  enjoyment,  it 
is  right  that  there  should  remain  a  reminder 
of  Him  who  established  them  therein. 

As  with  Israel,  so  is  it  w’ith  the  redeemed 
Church  of  God  in  all  ages,  which,  planted  by 
Him  on  resurrection  ground,  must,  through 
heroic  endeavor,  enter  into  its  perfect  enjoy¬ 
ment.  To-day,  as  a  portion  of  God’s  redeemed 
Church  on  earth,  we  stand  within  the  limits 
of  our  inheritance,  and  gratefully  call  to 
remembrance  the  band  of  our  God  that  has 
led  us,  surrounded  us,  and  redeemed  us.  In 
enduring  bronze  we  recall  a  beloved  leader’s 
memory,  and  looking  around  us  and  over  us, 
behold  in  this  beautiful  building,  a  memorial 
as  lasting  and  far  more  significant.  The  chil¬ 
dren  to-  day  ask  their  fathers,  a  generation 
that  is  coming  seeks  from  a  generation  that 
is  going,  “What  mean  these  stones?”  In  their 
name  I  shall  attempt  to  answer.  Like  the 
stones  at  Gilgal,  they  have  history  behind 
them.  Back  one,  two  generations  let  us  go, 
and  scan  the  genesis  and  growth  of  our 
church. 

Amid  the  monarchs  of  the  forest  lining  the 
banks  of  the  glorious  Hudson,  and  surrounded 
by  the  everlasting  Godward-looking  hills,  a 
mile  south  of  West  Point  Military  Reserva¬ 


tion,  were  scattered  the  humble  dwellings  of 
a  few  sturdy  pioneers,  with  the  traditional 
village  store,  the  hub  of  thought  and  interest 
for  the  early  settlers.  Here,  in  the  home  of 
one  William  Howe,  October  12,  1880,  a  few 
earnest  souls  met  for  the  purpose  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  religious  society.  The  Rev  Hosea  Ball 
acted  as  moderator.  The  Minutes  record  that 
“the  object  of  the  meeting  was  fully  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  throne  of  grace  addressed  for 
divine  aid.”  Wm.  Howe,  Samuel  Spencer, 
and  Peter  Meeks  were  appointed  the  first 
Trustees. 

On  November  22nd  of  the  same  year  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery  of  North  River,  ap¬ 
pointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in 
New  York,  met  at  Buttermilk  Falls  and  or¬ 
ganized  the  church  under  the  designation, 
“The  First  Presbyterian  Society  in  the  High¬ 
lands  west  of  the  Hudson  River.”  William 
Howe  and  Nathaniel  Gregory  were  set  apart 
as  the  first  ruing  elders.  The  Rev.  Hosea  Ball, 
who  had  been  laboring  as  a  missionary  in  the 
region  about  the  Falls,  was  retained  as  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge.  This  man  seems  to  have 
been  a  most  earnest  and  devoted  servant  of 
his  Master.  He  must  also  have  been  a  man 
of  varied  gifts,  for  in  addition  to  bis  regular 
duties  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he  spent 
the  greater  part  of  three  years  in  soliciting 
subscriptions  in  neighboring  congregations 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  erection 
of  a  house  of  worship.  His  labors  were  suc¬ 
cessful. 

In  the  beginning  there  were  two  meeting 
places,  here  and  at  Fort  Montgomery.  On 
the  27th  of  September,  1881,  a  deed  of  one 
acre  of  land  near  Fort  Montgomery  was  given 
to  the  Trustees  by  William  George  Ferris  of 
New  York  (the  consideration  being  one  dollar), 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  church 
building,  and  for  a  cemetery.  It  is  impossible 
to  determine  from  the  records  what  advantage 
was  taken  of  this  generosity.  The  services  at 
this  place  were  discontinued  at  an  early  date. 

At  Buttermilk  Falls,  the  site  of  the  present 
so-called  “Owl’s  Nest”  was  purchased  by  the 
congregation  from  William  H.  Denning  in 
1888  for  $7.50,  the  land  being  occupied  at 
that  time  by  Alexander  Mearns.  Early  in 
that  year  the  church  was  built.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  determined  that  Christmas  Day 
should  not  pass  unnoticed,  by  holding  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  congregation  on  that 
day.  When  the  25th  came  on  Sunday,  the 
meeting  should  be  held  on  the  24th.  On  the 
first  Sabbath  of  January,  1831,  the  first  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  took  place. 
Two  men  (the  elders)  and  three  women  con¬ 
stituted  the  membership.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  a  daughter  of  the  clerk  of  Ses¬ 
sion  Nathaniel  Gregory,  was  married  by  the 
pastor  to  Andrew  Swim.  The  following  Mon¬ 
day  a  monthly  concert  of  prayer  was  inaugu¬ 
rated,  and  four  children  of  Mr.  Gregory  were 
baptized.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Session  March 
10th,  1832  it  was  resolved,  “The  Church  not 
having  an  abridgment  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  nor  a  form  of  covenant,  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  faith  and  form  of  covenant  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Congregational  Church  in 
Monroe  be  adopted  for  the  time  being  in 
admitting  members.”  The  service  at  this 
period  was  held  at  2  P.  M.  In  1888  the  Ses¬ 
sion  requested  the  moderator  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  New  York  to  raise  funds  to  enable 
the  Trustees  to  pay  off  a  bill  for  building  the 
church.  At  home,  teaming  and  nails  seem  to 
have  been  favorite  modes  of  subscription.  In 
the  same  year  it  recommended  that  members 
of  the  church  and  their  children  meet  at  least 
once  in  two  weeks  for  Bible  class  instruction. 
This  was  carried  out  on  Sunday  evening  at 
7  P.  M. ,  the  flrst  chapter  of  Genesis  being 
assigned  as  the  first  lesson.  The  necessity 


for  such  instruction  has  by  no  means  disap¬ 
peared.  Towards  the  close  of  1888  the  faith¬ 
ful  Hosea  Ball  gave  up  his  charge,  though  on 
several  occasions  aftewards  he  presided  in  the 
Session.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Skinner,  who  remained  about  a  year.  For 
some  years  thereafter  the  flock  had  only  pass¬ 
ing  shepherds,  but  manifested  their  Presby¬ 
terianism  by  sticking  close  together.  In  1888 
the  Rev.  P.  L.  de  St.  Croix  assumed  charge, 
followed  the  next  year  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Owens. 

From  1840  to  1849  is  the  “Saeculum  obscu- 
rum”  in  the  history  of  the  church.  Only  one 
sessional  meeting  is  recorded  in  all  that  time, 
moderated  by  the  Rev.  Abijah  Greene.  The 
congregation  was  declining,  though  in  1845 
the  number  of  Trustees  was  increased  to  five. 
These  were  Alexander  Meams,  Charles  P. 
Smith,  Cornelius  Nelson,  Z.  J.  D.  Kinsley  and 
David  Parry,  the  majority  of  whom,  in  a  ripe 
old  age,  have  but  recently  passed  away. 

And  now,  when  things  had  reached  their 
lowest,  there  came  a  quickening  into  renewed 
life.  The  church  had,  through  gradual  loss  of 
members,  become  almost  extinct.  Only  three 
male  members  were  left,  one  of  whom  had 
long  been  confined  to  bis  house  by  infirmity, 
and  another  was  constantly  away  because  of 
his  buisness,  leaving  only  one  man  on  the 
field.  The  last  ruling  elder  had  been  removed 
by  death.  The  church  was  completely  reor¬ 
ganized  in  1850,  a  most  eventful  year  in  the 
congregation’s  history.  A  new  start  was  made. 
A  public  meeting  for  reorganization  was  held 
on  January  29th  that  year.  A  committee  of 
Presbytery  was  present,  and  a  covenant  was 
adopted  and  signed  by- twelve  members  of  the 
old  church  and  six  from  other  Presbyterian 
bodies.  Six  members  of  the  old  church  de¬ 
clined  to  sign,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  Robert 
Berard,  who  shortly  afterwards  united  again, 
still  survives.  Of  the  twelve  who  signed  the 
covenant,  the  only  one  with  us  to  day  is  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bettman. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  public  worship 
was  held  at  6  P.  M.  Dr.  Johnstone  of  New- 
burg,  moderator  of  Presytery,  presided,  and 
gave  a  history  of  the  church’s  progress  and 
decline.  With  him,  as  the  Presbytery’s  com¬ 
mittee,  were  Dr.  Sproule,  chaplain  at  West 
Point,  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime.  John  W. 
Hall  and  John  Van  Deventer  were  chosen 
elders,  and  as  there  were  no  other  male  mem¬ 
bers,  deacons  as  well.  Power  was  given  the 
Session  to  admit  all  former  members  who  bad 
not  signed  the  covenant  on  professing  their 
desire  to  unite.  Dr.  Prime  was  appointed 
stated  supply  for  one  year,  and  his  presence 
and  influence  were  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
renewed  church.  The  report  of  the  meeting 
says:  “It  may  be  added  that  the  assembly  was 
large  and  very  solemn,  the  church  being 
crowded,  and  the  protracted  exercises  were 
listened  to  with  undivided  attention,  inspiring 
the  hope  that  deep  and  lasting  impressions 
were  produced  on  many  minds.”  Orders  and 
general  rules  were  adopted.  The  service 
preparatory  to  communion  was  set  for  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  at  which  all  the  members  of 
the  church  intending  to  communicate  were 
expected  to  be  present  with  their  children. 
Catechising  was  indulged  in  on  this  occasion. 

In  December,  1850,  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Henry 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  congregation  and 
remained  as  pastor  until  the  summer  of  1856, 
the  church  flourishing  under  his  faithful 
supervision.  In  1852  the  parsonage  was  built. 

After  Mr.  Henry’s  departure,  a  call  was 
extended  to  the  Rev.  James  Henry,  but  de¬ 
clined,  because  the  parsonage  was  not  large 
enough.  From  the  beginning  of  1857  the  Rev. 
John  Gray  was  stated  supply,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Williams 
asssumed  the  guidance  of  the  church.  He 
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was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Frissell,  at 
present  District  Secretary  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  Early  in  1868  a  resolution 
looking  towards  the  building  of  a  new  church 
^as  adopted,  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Frissell’s 
successor,  whom  we  would  specially  honor 
to  day,  to  carry  to  most  successful  completion 
this  undertaking. 

More  than  a  passing  reference  must  he  made 
to  him  whose  memory  is  so  lovingly  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him.  To  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  this  congregation  is  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  will  remain  so  long  as 
these  stones  stand  one  upon  another,  for  it  is 
to  his  noble  and  unselfish  efforts  that  we 
mainly  owe  our  present  beautiful  church 
home.  His  coming  here  was  a  renewal  of 
scenes  familiar  to  him  from  childhood. 
Among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  he  spent 
his  early  years.  While  diligently  preparing 
himself  for  a  ministerial  career  in  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  the  call  to  war  re¬ 
sounded  throughout  the  land.  From  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  peaceful  victories  of  the  Gospel, 
Mr.  Roe  turned  his  face  to  the  field  of  civil 
combat.  As  chaplain  to  the  Second  New  York 
Cavalry,  he  witnessed  all  the  horrors  of  war 
in  many  deadly  fights.  For  a  brief  interval  be 
attended  Union  Seminary,  only  to  return 
again  to  the  scene  of  strife.  He  was  ap 
pointed  by  the  President  chaplain  of  Hampton 
Hospital,  where  bis  gentle  and  kindly  minis¬ 
trations  brought  joy  to  many  a  brave  sufferer. 
Seeking  diversion  from  the  awful  scenes  he 
was  daily  called  upon  to  witness,  his  generous 
nature  led  him  to  utilize  the  waste  land  sur¬ 
rounding  the  hospital  as  a  garden,  and  all 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  industry. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  came  to  High 
land  Falls,  entering  on  his  labors  in  1866 
Here  he  spent  nine  years,  not  without  happi¬ 
ness  to  himself,  and  certainly  with  great 
benefit  to  the  people.  Early  in  his  pastorate 
the  subject  of  a  new  church  building  occu 
pied  the  attention  of  himself  and  congrega¬ 
tion.  This  was  completed  in  1868  after  the 
most  earnest  and  devoted  labor.  The  result 
was  a  building  “whose  granite  walls,”  he 
himself  says,  “are  so  thick,  and  hardwood 
finish  so  substantial,  that  passing  centuries 
should  add  only  the  mellowness  of  age.  ”  In 
his  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  this  noble  under¬ 
taking,  be  was  led  into  the  lecture  field,  where 
his  war  experiences  stood  him  in  splendid 
stead. 

In  1875  Mr.  Roe  resigned  his  pastorate  to 
devote  himself  to  a  literary  life.  An  affec¬ 
tionate  people  followed  him,  and  bis  efficient 
and  sympathetic  helpmeet,  whose  kindly  gen 
erosity  our  Sabbath-school  has  yearly  cause 
for  remembrance,  with  their  prayers  and  love. 

His  career  and  popularity  hs  an  author  are 
too  well  known  to  call  for  comment  here. 
Modest  and  manly,  his  courtesy  as  unfailing 
as  his  geniality,  with  a  disposition  kindly  and 
sweet,  a  generosity  that  was  princely,  he  was 
to  all  classes  a  man  greatly  beloved.  When 
your  children  and  their  children  shall  wor¬ 
ship  in  coming  days  within  these  walls,  and 
enquire  as  to  this  house  of  God,  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Roe  will  mingle  largely  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  stones. 

The  history  of  the  church  since  Mr.  Roe’s 
departure,  under  the  pastorates  of  the  Rev. 
O.  H.  Hazzard,  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Williams,  and 
the  Rev.  D.  B.  McMurdy,  is  so  recent,  so  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  you,  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
SufiSce  it  to  say  that  we  of  to-day  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  labors  of  the  past.  The  church 
has  had  its  lights  and  shadows,  the  lights,  we 
believe,  largely  predominating. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  in  bringing  this  hur¬ 
ried  sketch  of  the  past  to  a  close,  the  ques¬ 
tion  suggested  by  Joshua's  memorial.  Let 


us  ask  it,  however,  of  this  base’  of  operations 
against  our  spiritual  enemies,  this  rallying 
point  for  our  Christian  work  and  life :  “  What 
mean  these  stones?”  In  the  Ught  of  their 
past  history  we  venture  to  reply : 

(1)  They  mean  work,  steady,  persevering, 
earnest.  This  is  their  first  lesson  for  us  to¬ 
day.  Work  for  the  Master,  work  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperity,  work  in  the  face  of 
difficulty  and  discouragement,  work  for  the 
welfare  of  souls,  that  is  bound  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  because  God  is  our  coworker. 

(2)  They  mean  strength.  Rivalling  in  en¬ 
durance  the  everelasting  bills,  they  stand  to 
be  shaken  only  by  the  hands  of  the  Eternal. 
A  second  lesson  comes  to  us  from  them :  “  Be 
strong,”  strong  against  every  temptation, 
every  sin ;  strong  in  every  duty,  every  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Teach  your  children  to  be  strong, 
“strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  ” 

(8)  They  mean  aspiration.  The  upward  look 
of  our  church’s  spire  directs  our  thought  to 
Him  who  heis  ascended,  victorious  over  death 
through  love,  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father. 

Do  they  not,  therefore,  teach  us  to  look  up. 
Our  hope  is  in  the  living,  risen  Christ.  Let 
us,  inspired  by  His  divine  Spirit,  aspire  to  His 
perfection,  keeping  our  gaze  forever  fixed  upon 
Himself.  But  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
us  forget  our  weak  and  struggling  brother. 
Looking  up,  help  him  to  get  up. 

“Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye 
steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  ” 
Thus  living,  the  purpose  of  these  memorial 
stones,  this  church  of  God,  shall  be  fulfilled— 
“  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  that  it  is  mighty ;  that 
ye  might  fear  the  Lord,  your  God,  forever.  ” 


CHALMERS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Dr.  Chalmers  gained  bis  reputation  as  a 
preacher  in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow,  and 
in  Edinburgh,  and  there  are  many  allusions 
to  him  in  the  Scotch  annals  of  those  days. 
His  marvellous  eloquence  was  inspired  by  the 
subject,  and  not  at  all  by  the  presence  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  bearers.  In  a  remote  hamlet  in  the 
Highlands,  speaking  to  a  congregation  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  shepherds,  he  poured  forth  the  same 
mighty  torrent  of  reasoning  and  imagination 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  just 
as  eloquent,  and  apparently  just  as  powerful, 
before  the  one  as  the  other.  In  illustration  of 
this  we  quote  from  one  of  the  charming  Papers 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
who  thus  describes  his  first  bearing  of  the 
great  Scotch  preacher.  They  afterwards  be¬ 
came  life-long  friends : 

“We  remember  well  our  first  hearing  Dr, 
Chalmers.  We  were  in  a  moorland  district  in 
Tweeddale,  rejoicing  in  the  country,  after  nine 
months  of  the  High  School.  We  heard  that 
the  famous  preacher  was  to  be  at  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  parish  church,  and  off  we  set,  a  cartful  of 
irrepressible  youngsters.  “Calm  was  all  na¬ 
ture  as  a  resting  wheel.  ”  The  crows,  instead 
of  making  wing,  were  impudent  and  sat  still ; 
the  cart-horses  were  standing,  knowing  the 
day,  at  the  field-gates,  gossiping  and  gazing, 
idle  and  happy ;  the  moor  was  stretching  away 
in  the  pale  sunlight — vast,  dim,  melancholy, 
like  a  sea;  everywhere  were  to  be  seen  the 
gathering  people,  “sprinklings  of  blithe  com¬ 
pany”  ;  the  country  side  seemed  moving  to  one 
centre.  As  we  entered  the  kirk  we  saw  a  no¬ 
torious  character,  a  drover,  who  had  much  of 
the  brutal  look  of  what  he  worked  in,  with 
the  knowing  eye  of  a  man  of  the  city,  a  sort 
of  big  Peter  Bell — 


“  He  had  a  hardness  in  bis  eye. 

He  bad  a  hardness  in  bis  cheek.” 

He  was  our  terror,  and  we  not  only  wondered, 
but  were  afraid  when  we  saw  him  going  in. 
The  kirk  was  full  as  it  could  bold.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  in  looks  to  a  brisk  town  congregation  I 
There  was  a  fine  leisureliness  and  vague  stare ; 
all  the  dignity  and  vacancy  of  animals ;  eye¬ 
brows  raised  and  mouths  open,  as  is  the  habit 
with  those  who  speak  little  and  look  much, 
and  at  far-off  objects.  The  minister  comes  in, 
homely  in  his  dress  and  gait,  but  having  a 
great  look  about  him,  like  a  mountain  among 
hills.  The  High  School  boys  thought  him 
like  a  “big  one  of  ourselves,”  he  looks  vague¬ 
ly  round  upon  his  audience,  as  if  he  saw  in  it 
one  great  object,  not  many.  We  shall  never  for¬ 
get  his  smile !  its  general  benignity ; — how  he 
let  the  light  of  bis  countenance  fall  on  us !  He 
read  a  few  verses  quietly ;  then  prayed  briefly, 
solemnly,  with  bis  eyes  wide  open  all  the  time, 
but  not  seeing.  Then  he  gave  out  his  text ;  we 
forget  it,  but  its  subject  was,  “Death  reigns.” 
He  stated  slowly,  calmly,  the  simple  meaning 
of  the  words ;  what  death  was,  and  how  and 
why  it  reigned ;  then  suddenly  be  started,  and 
looked  like  a  man  who  had  seen  some  great 
sight,  and  was  breathless  to  declare  it ;  he 
told  us  how  death  reigned — everywhere,  at  all 
times,  in  all  places ;  how  we  all  knew  it,  how 
we  would  yet  know  more  of  it.  The  drover, 
who  had  sat  down  in  the  table-seat  opposite, 
was  gazing  up  in  a  state  of  stupid  excitement ; 
be  seemed  restless,  but  never  kept  his  eye 
from  the  speaker.  The  tide  set  in — everything 
added  to  its  power,  deep  called  to  deep,  image¬ 
ry  and  illustration  poured  in ;  and  every  now 
and  then  the  theme— the  simple,  terrible  state¬ 
ment — was  repeated  in  some  lucid  interval. 

“After  overwhelming  us  with  proofs  of  the 
reign  of  Death,  and  transferring  to  us  his  in¬ 
tense  urgency  and  emotion;  and  after  shriek¬ 
ing,  as  if  in  despair,  these'  words,  “  Death  is  a 
tremendous  necessity,”  be  suddenly  looked  be¬ 
yond  us  as  if  into  some  distant  region,  and 
cried  out,  “Behold  a  mightier ! — who  is  this? 
He  cometb  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah,  glorious  in  his  apparel,  speaking 
in  righteousness,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  mighty  to  save.  ”  Then,  in  a  few 
plain  sentences,  he  stated  the  truth  as  to  sin 
entering,  and  death  by  sin,  and  death  passing 
upon  all.  Then  be  took  fire  once  more,  and 
enforced,  with  redoubled  energy  and  richness, 
the  freeness,  the  simplicity,  the  security,  the 
sufficiency,  of  the  great  method  of  justifica¬ 
tion.  How  astonished  and  impressed  we  all 
were !  He  was  at  the  full  thunder  of  his  pow¬ 
er  ;  the  whole  man  was  in  an  agony  of  earnest¬ 
ness.  The  drover  was  weeping  like  a  child, 
the  tears  running  down  his  ruddy,  coarse 
cheeks — bis  face  opened  out  and  smoothed  like 
an  infant’s ;  his  whole  body  stirred  with  emo¬ 
tion.  We  all  had  insensibly  been  drawn  out 
of  our  seats,  and  were  converging  towards  the 
wonderful  speaker.  And  when  be  sat  down, 
after  warning  each  one  of  us  to  remember  who 
it  was,  and  what  it  was,  that  followed  death 
on  his  pale  horse,  and  how  alone  we  could  es¬ 
cape,  we  all  sunk  back  into  our  seats.  How 
beautiful  to  our  eyes  did  the  thunderer  look — 
exhausted,  but  sweet  and  pure  I  How  he  poured 
out  his  soul  before  bis  God  in  giving  thanks 
for  sending  the  Abolisber  of  Death  !  Then  a 
short  psalm,  and  all  was  ended. 

“We  went  home  quieter  than  we  came;  we 
did  not  recount  the  foals  with  their  long  legs, 
and  roguish  eyes,  and  their  sedate  mothers ; 
we  did  not  speculate  whose  dog  that  was,  and 
whether  ttiat  was  a  crow  or  a  man  in  the  dim 
moor, — we  thought  of  other  things.  That 
voice,  that  face;  those  great,  simple,  living 
thoughts ;  those  floods  of  resistless  eloquence ; 
that  piercing,  shattering  voice, — that  “tre¬ 
mendous  necessity.” 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  DR.  PATTERSON. 

By  B«t.  X.  Ii.  Hurd,  D.B. 

Two  score  of  years  ago,  as  a  boy  verging 
toward  majority,  I  landed  from  a  very  rough 
voyage  around  the  lakes  from  Buffalo,  and 
found  myself  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Quite 
ridiculous  it  seemed  to  me  then  to  call  Chica¬ 
go  a  city  when  compared  with  some  villages 
in  New  York,  while  the  marshy  plain  about 
the  young  city  did  not,  to  my  inexperienced 
eye,  invite  settlement.  Not  far  from  the 
“boat  landing,”  on  Lake  Street,  then  the 
chief  street  of  Chicago,  I  saw  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  a  large  load  of  wood,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  two  yoke  of  oxen,  but  “stalled,”  with 
the  wheels  of  the  wagon  in  the  mud  to  the 
hubs,  and  the  oxen  lying  down  contentedly 
chewing  the  cud,  while  the  driver  was  away 
also  ruminating  on  the  mishaps  of  life. 

At  that  time  there  was  just  coming  to  that 
young  city  a  stalwart  Tenneseean,  but  edu¬ 
cated  in  Illinois,  a  commanding  form,  des¬ 
tined  to  have  a  commanding  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  our  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Northwest,  and  of  the  whole  country,  and  in 
other  churches,  and  beyond  church  lines. 
Robert  W.  Patterson  and  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  and  the  city  of  Chicago  belong 
together  and  stand  together  in  many  minds. 
But  it  is  not  of  these  aspects  that  I  offer  a  few 
words,  but  only  of  two  or  three  reminiscences 
of  great  interest  to  me.  For  a  short  time 
after  the  close  of  his  long  pastorate  in  the 
Second  Church,  he  resided  at  Highland  Park 
while  I  was  pastor  of  our  church  there.  The 
church  edifice  stood  between  our  two  resi¬ 
dences,  so  that  1  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
and  honor  of  having  him  with  his  lovely 
family  as  both  neighbors  and  parishioners.  I 
remember  well  that  at  first  I  felt  no  little 
diffidence  in  finding  his  commanding  presence 
in  the  pew  before  me.  But  it  is  a  most  pleas¬ 
ant  recollection  how,  by  his  appreciating  kind¬ 
ness,  he  dissipated  this,  with  only  an  en¬ 
hancement  of  my  impression  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  talents  of  the  truly  great  man.  How 
nicely  and  keenly,  yet  kindly,  he  could  apply 
a  '•ritical  word  upon  occasion,  though  never 
volunteered  I  Once  with  Dr.  Patterson  as  an 
auditor,  I  ventured  a  somewhat  peculiar, 
perhaps  strained,  exegesis  of  a  Scripture 
passage.  On  the  railroad  train  the  next 
morning,  when  this  became  a  matter  of  con¬ 
versation,  he  said:  “I  beard  with  much  inter¬ 
est  your  interpretation  yesterday,  but  I  was 
not  quite  convinced.  ” 

The  habitual  gravity  of  Dr.  Patterson’s 
presence  would  not  lead  one  to  expect  the 
keen  zest  with  which  he  entered  into  all  social 
life  and  intercourse.  One  only  needed  to  know 
him  well  to  see  bow,  like  Dr.  Thomas  Outh* 
rie,  he  found  pastime  and  recreation  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  a  child  in  social  and  domestic  life. 
Calling  at  his  door  on  a  summer  evening,  I 
heard  the  music  of  a  duet  performed  on  the 
piano  and  violin,  and  on  entering,  I  found 
that  the  pianist  was  his  lovely  daughter,  and 
the  violin  accompaniment  was  by  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  himself.  A  memorable  and  most  touching 
scene  on  the  morning  when  that  beloved 
Annie  died,  showed  how  the  sublime  faith  and 
great  abilities  of  this  eminent  man  could,  at 
the  same  time,  have  the  most  perfect  self- 
control  and  the  mastery  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  extremely  trying  hour.  At  nine 
o’clock  on  that  morning,  I  remembei  it  as 
yesterday.  Dr.  Patterson  called  at  my  door,  in 
person,  to  say  that  Annie  (Mrs.  Williams), 
after  a  vital  surgical  operation,  could  not  live 
but  two  or  three  hours  at  most,  and  that  it 
was  her  desire  to  consummate  her  union  with 
the  church,  of  which  she  had  spoken  to  me, 
as  her  pastor,  before  her  prostration  by  this 
sickness,  and  to  commemorate  the  Saviour’s 
death  at  the  Lord’s  table  before  she  died. 


She  bad  studied  abroad,  and  at  one  time 
was  perplexed  with  doubts,  which  had  now, 
for  some  months,  been  cleared  away,  and  only 
her  sickness  had  hindered  her  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  church.  Going  to  the  house, 
we  stood  around  her  dying  bed  while  she  and 
her  two  younger  sisters  were  received  into  the 
full  communion  of  the  church,  and  then  the 
sacrament  was  administered  to  all.  I  can 
never  forget  her  clear  expression  and  tones, 
as  with  smiling  face  she  professed  her  faith  in 
Christ.  And  I  can  see  the  picture  as  of  yes¬ 
terday,  of  the  group  around  that  bedside.  I 
can  see  just  where  her  husband  and  mother 
sat,  and  the  two  sisters,  while,  standing  on 
different  sides  of  the  bed,  her  father  and 
pastor,  taking  different  parts  of  the  service, 
administered  the  sacrament.  The  same  order 
was  observed  as  in  the  church.  Nothing  was 
omitted.  Dr.  Patterson  distributed  one  of  the 
elements,  and  the  pastor  the  other.  But  what 
still  deeply  impresses  me  in  my  vivid  recollec¬ 
tion  of  that  scene,  is  that  perfect  composure  cf 
voice  and  manner,  without  even  a  quaver  of 
voice,  which  for  the  sake  of  his  dying  daugh¬ 
ter,  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain,  through  fully  one- half  of  the  sacramental 
service,  at  her  bedside,  and  as  it  proved,  with¬ 
in  scarcely  more  than  an  hour  before  her  de¬ 
parture.  That  very  fact  helped  to  add  to  the 
radiance  of  her  peace  and  joy,  which  was  as 
complete  and  blissful  as  I  have  ever  seen. 


TO  PASTORS  AND  CHURCHES. 

An  Appeal  (Tom  the  Grand  Army  Misaion  tor  IJn- 
•aved  Veterans  of  the  Late  War. 

To  Ministers  and  Congregations  within  Three 
Hundred  Miles  of  New  York  City : 

First,  a  word  telling  what  the  Grand  Army 
Mission  is.  It  was  organized  two  years  ago 
by  the  undersigned,  to  save  the  souls  and 
lives  of  drinking  veterans  of  the  late  War 
who  receive  pensions  four  times  a  year  from 
the  Government.  They  are  so  poor  that  they 
gather  in  large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
United  States  Pension  Agency,  396  and  898 
Canal  Street,  New  York,  the  night  before 
quarter  pay  day,  and  remain  in  the  numerous 
saloons  of  that  locality  drinking  on  credit 
until  the  doors  of  the  Agency  open  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Then,  after  receiving  their  checks,  they 
go  to  the  saloons  and  get  them  cashed,  the 
saloon  keeper  deducting  what  he  pleases, 
knowing  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  spent  by  the  unfortunate  victim 
in  his  saloon.  Of  course  an  exorbitant  rate  is 
charged  for  cashing  the  checks,  and  the  old 
pensioner,  already  half  drunk,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  leaves  the  vicinity  of  the  Pension 
Office  without  sufficient  money  to  pay  his 
car-fare  home.  Thus  the  pension  which  the 
Government  grants  him  for  disability  con¬ 
tracted  during  his  service  in  the  Army,  proves 
to  be  a  curse  to  him  instead  of  a  blessing. 

This  condition  existed  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  Grand  Army  Rescue  Mission  directly 
under  the  Pension  Agency,  but  now,  instead 
of  going  into  the  saloons  to  spend  the  night, 
the  Mission  rooms,  which  are  fitted  up  with 
proper  accommodations  and  all  conveniences, 
are  filled  with  from  three  to  five  hundred  old 
soldiers  on  the  eve  of  pension  pay  day.  Re¬ 
ligious  services  are  held  during  the  entire 
night,  and  the  veterans’  stomachs  are  filled 
with  hot  coffee  and  wholesome  food  without 
charge ;  and  when  they  receive  their  pension 
checks  up-stairs,  they  bring  them  into  the 
mission,  where  they  are  cashed  free  of  cost ; 
those  who  are  known  to  be  addicted  to  drink, 
are  exhorted  to  lead  different  lives ;  they  are 
put  upon  the  cars  and  sent  out  of  temptation’s 
way ;  and  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
nights  during  the  year  bright  Gospel  meetings 
are  held,  and  hundreds  of  the  old  soldiers 


and  others  have  been  saved.  And  now  the 
home  gets  that  whioh  the  saloon  formerly 
took,  as  the  veterans  no  longer  are  pressed  to 
come  so  early  for  their  pay. 

The  Grand  Army  Mission,  therefore,  has 
been  a  pension- increasing  bureau  to  them  and 
their  families,  the  saloon  keepers  themselves 
saying  that  it  has  taken  from  them  1100,000 
within  the  past  two  years. 

The  mission  has  been  enabled  to  borrow  the 
money  with  which  to  cash  pensioners’  checks 
(aggregating  over  $1,000,000),  from  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  National  Bank,  the  National  Park  Bank, 
the  Astor  Place  National  Bank,  the  Lincoln 
National  Bank,  the  Central  National  Bank, 
Louis  F.  Klopsch,  publisher,  and  the  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company  publishing  bouse, 
who,  on  the  different  quarterly  pay  days,  have 
not  only  advanced  the  money  for  this  purpose, 
but  have  sent  their  cashiers  to  pay  it  out, 
charging  nothing  for  their  services  or  the  use 
of  the  money. 

It  costs  about  $5,000  a  year  to  conduct  the 
Grand  Army  Mission,  the  undersigned  and 
Col.  H.  H.  Hadley,  Secretary  of  the  Mission, 
contributing  $100  each  toward  this  sum.  The 
remainder  has  to  be  raised  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  and  the  present  condition  of  its 
treasury  impels  us  to  ask  the  religious  papers 
of  New  York  City,  and  other  papers  friendly 
to  the  work,  to  publish  this  explanation  and 
appeal. 

This  Committee,  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  Col.  Hadley,  through  whose  efforts  the 
Grand  Army  Mission  was  organized,  to  visit 
outlying  cities  and  towns  upon  such  dajrs  as 
be  can  be  spared  from  bis  regular  mission 
work,  respectfully  ask  the  pastors  and  con¬ 
gregations  aforesaid  to  make  a  date  in  the 
near  future  for  him  to  address  them  on  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  upon  the  general  subject  of 
Rescue  Work  as  carried  on  in  the  missions  of 
New  York,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Grand  Army  Mission,  and  to  appeal  to  tbem^ 
for  contributions  to  continue  the  good  work 
of  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  finan¬ 
cial  depression,  the  mission  is  about  $1,000  in 
debt,  and  must  close  unless  immediate  relief 
is  obtained.  Col.  Hadley  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  rescue  mission  field,  having,  since 
his  miraculous  conversion  about  eight  years 
ago.  started  twenty-five  rescue  missions  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  audiences 
of  which  are  over  1,000,000  annually,  princi¬ 
pally  church  goers.  His  addresses  upon  this 
subject  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction. 
He  has  been,  from  its  start.  Superintendent 
of  the  celebrated  St.  Bartholomew’s  Rescue 
Mission  in  New  York,  the  audiences  of  which, 
during  the  past  five  years,  have  been  more 
than  400,000.  In  a  letter  v'ritten  by  the  Rev. 
David  H.  Greer,  D.  D.,  referring  to  Col.  Had¬ 
ley,  he  says:  “I  commend  him  most  cordially 
to  all  Christian  workers,  especially  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  what  is  known  as  res¬ 
cue  work.  ” 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  this  mission, which 
has  been  so  wonderfully  blessed  of  God  spirit¬ 
ually,  is  the  only  special  effort  made  in  the 
United  States  to  save  the  souls  and  reform  the 
lives  of  old  soldiers  who  fought  to  save  the 
nation,  and  if  members  of  several  congrega¬ 
tions  would  unite  in  small  personal  subscrip¬ 
tions,  the  work  could  be  continued  without 
the  burden  being  really  felt  by  any  church  or 
individual.  Hence  we  appeal  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  loyalty,  and  missionary  spirit  of  such 
pastors  and  congregations  as  may  be  willing 
to  cooperate  in  the  manner  herein  proposed. 
We  beg  leave  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  national  mission  to  rescue 
old  soldiers,  from  habits  formed  while  saving 
the  nation,  and  therefore  appeals  to  all  who 
enjoy  the  liberty  for  which  they  fought. 

Asking  pastors  to  communicate  at  their 
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earliest  convenience  with  Capt.  Kiliaen  Van 
Bensselaer,  President  and  Treasurer,  No.  56 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  naming  some  Sunday 
evening  upon  which  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
them  to  have  Col.  Hadley  come,  and  further, 
asking  that  the  Grand  Army  Posts  of  the 
vicinity  may  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
service,  we  remain,  Very  respectfully, 

THE  ORA.ND  ARMY  MISSION  COMMITTEE. 

Alex.  S.  Webb,  Killeen  Yen  Ken»«eleer;  James  Wal¬ 
cott,  President  and  Treasurer;  Vice-Presidents.  O.  O. 
Hosrard,  Ira  M.  Hedges.  W.  T.  '“''ard well,  W ager  Sway ne, 
Frank  C.  Loveland,  John  S.  Hnyler,  Samoel  H.  Hadley- 


ACADIAN  ROMANCE. 

Mr.  Editor :  An  article  under  the  heading  of 
“A  Negro  Arcadia"  in  your  issue  of  March  8th, 
by  Leigh  Younge,  has  given  me  almost  as 
much  amusement  as  a  recent  rendering  by 
Locke  Richardson  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 's  noted 
narrative  of  the  attempted  robbery  at  Gad’s 
Hill.  If  it  lacks  the  inimitable  drollery  of 
one  of  Shakespeare’s  best  characters,  it  is 
not  behind  it  in  almost  as  laughable  a  disre¬ 
gard  for  the  truth.  Your  readers,  as  well  as 
yourself,  will  admit  my  right  to  be  heard  as  a 
witness  in  the  case,  when  I  say  that,  since 
January,  1856,  I  have  been  a  minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  am  now  pastor  of  the 
Napoleon  Avenue  Church  in  New  Orleans, 
and  Editor  of  the  Southwestern  Presbyterian, 
one  of  your  exchanges. 

So  much  for  reliability :  now  for  competency 
to  speak  upon  the  “Negro  Arcadia”  in  Liberty 
County,  Georgia.  I  am,  on  my  father’s  side, 
a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  who  settled 
in  South  Carolina  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  on  my  mother’s  side  (by 
one  of  the  remarkable  conjunctions  of  his¬ 
tory)  of  Puritan  stock.  A  maternal  ancestor, 
Benjamin  Baker,  was  one  of  the  original  col¬ 
onists  of  the  Midway  Settlement.  I  lived  a 
large  part  of  my  life  on  a  plantation  within  a 
mile  of  the  old  church  referred  to.  of  which 
my  father  was  for  sixty  years  a  member,  and 
fifty  of  them  a  deacon.  J  was  baptized  at  the 
marble  font  at  which  black  and  white  re¬ 
ceived  alike  the  sign  and  seal  of  covenant 
love  :  professed  religion  as  a  young  man  within 
its  sacred  walls ;  commenced  my  ministry  as 
an  assistant  to  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  But- 
tolph;  was  ordained  pastor  of  one  of  its 
daughters,  Walthomville  church,  in  the  same 
county,  only  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  served 
it  for  six  years ;  and  although  removing  to 
Atlanta,  and  subsequently  to  New  Orleans,  I 
have,  by  correspondence  and  repeated  visits 
and  weekly  reading  of  the  county  paper,  kept 
up  my  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  that 
unique  settlement ;  and  I  am  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waite,  the  pastor 
and  monarch  of  this  Arcadian  negro  com¬ 
munity. 

I  regret  that  I  am  compelled,  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  historical  verity,  to  spoil,  as  did 
“Prince  Hal."  a  pretty  tale.  Space  could  not 
be  asked  to  note  all  the  inaccuracies ;  we  will 
only  touch  upon  the  grossest.  There  is  a 
slight  thread  of  truth,  but  upon  it  your  con¬ 
tributor  has  strung  a  whole  necklace  of  paste 
jewels. 

First,  if  true,  it  is  news  to  us,  familiar  from 
boyhood  with  the  history  of  the  Midway  peo¬ 
ple,  that  Puritan  immigrants  from  the  Old 
World  found  such  a  cold  reception  from  the 
Mayflower  settlement,  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  farther  south  an  asylum  in  the 
solitary  wilderness.  “But  the  soil  was  inhos¬ 
pitable;  they  were  looked  at  askance  by  their 
new  neighbors,  and  their  opinions  met  with 
no  more  toleration  than  at  home."  One  would 


suppose  from  the  narrative  that  the  same 
colony  coming  from  England,  shortly  took 
shipping  for  the  southern  coast,  and  finding, 
after  a  few  years,  the  same  land  first  settled 
unhealthy,  resumed  their  march  until  they 
reached  Georgia;  whereas  sixty  years  they 
sojourned  in  the  tide  water  region  of  South 
Carolina,  where  they  built  Dorchester  in 
memory  of  their  first  settlement  at  Matapan, 
an  Indian  town,  which  they  named  Dor¬ 
chester,  now  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Boston. 
The  pretty  story  about  the  pioneer’s  “plant¬ 
ing  a  staff  upon  the  banks  of  a  clear  stream” 
(a  tide  water  creek),  and  saying,  “Here  we 
rest,”  bad  no  existence  except  in  the  brain  of 
the  narrator.  “In  due  time  the  settlement 
became  the  town  of  Dorchester.”  The  Mid¬ 
way  Settlement  was  never  called  such,  but  in 
the  “fifties”  a  small  village  five  miles  from  it 
was  founded  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
the  original  settlers,  and  called  Dorchester. 
Our  historian  gets  much  muddled  again  when 
he  puts  the  Midway  men  in  the-  ranks  of 
Marion,  the  South  Carolina  Swamp  Fox.  They 
fought  heroically,  but  not  in  his  command. 
So  far  from  this  community  being  separate 
from  the  great  world,  it  was,  of  all  commu¬ 
nities,  before  and  after  the  Revolution,  one  of 
the  best  known  throughout  the  countr}',  and 
in  constant  touch  with  New  England.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  Andover  was  a  frequent 
guest  in  my  father’s  house,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  church  and  the  hospitality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  known  to  not  a  few  in  Boston  and 
its  environs.  What  your  relator  has  to  say  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  >Sherman’s  march  is 
but  too  true  (we  saw  it  with  these  eyes),  with 
a  small  exception :  he  spared  us  our  timber! 

We  suspect  there  is  some  romancing  in  the 
dramatic  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  negro 
Presbyterian  congregation — in  the  changes  of 
the  war  left  alone — by  the  patriarch,  Joseph 
Williams,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waite,  a  white  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church. 
But  as  we.  with  a  number  of  white  families, 
frequently  sat  with  our  servants  under  the 
edifying  preaching  of  “Joe  Williams,”  then  a 
slave,  we  must  protest  against  the  language 
and  sentiments  attributed  to  him  :  “De  people, 
marster,  wants  a  shure  ’nough  preacher,” 
etc.  “An’  what  if  I  see  a  white  man  cornin' 
into  the  church?  Den  must  I  stop  preaching 
’cause  he  aint  my  color?"  etc.  Although  Joe 
Williams  once  said  to  the  Rev.  Mr. ,  afterwards 
Dr.  Donald  Fraser,  who  took  him  in  hand  to 
instruct  him  and  “to  expound  unto  him  the 
way  of  God  more  perfectly,  ”  Mas’  Don,  Christ 
sent  me,  not  to  study,  but  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel,"  he  was  in  the  main  grammatical  in  his 
speech,  even  as  a  slave.  As  he  was  afterwards 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Northern  General 
Assembly,  probably  some  of  your  clerical 
readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  making  him  speak  the  lingo  of  an  ignorant 
negro.  As  for  the  dramatic  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Waite,  the  latter  can 
testify.  That  he  is  the  autocrat  over  his  col¬ 
ored  congreagtion  as  he  is  depicted,  will  pos¬ 
sibly  be  as  much  news  to  him  as  to  us.  How 
far  he  rules  despotically  or  justly  in  spiritual 
things  I  will  not  undertake  to  affirm  or  deny. 
But  that  he  is  a  magistrate  in  civil  matters 
by  his  own  appointment  and  their  consent,  is 
incorrect.  The  negroes  of  that,  as  of  every 
other  community,  consider  litigation  a  valua¬ 
ble  luxury  of  freedom,  and  are  quite  too  much 
disposed  to  carry  every  controversy  into  the 
justice  courts ;  and  at  one  time  the  county  had 
negro  as  well  as  white  magistrates.  Indeed, 
the  county  has  been  represented  for  years  in 
the  Georgia  Legislature  by  Tony  Stevens,  a 
black  man.  and  a  member  of  Midway  church, 
my  own  fornter  sexton. 

The  last  paragraph  we  quote  in  extenso: 

*•  By  whai  right  or  title  the  negroes  hold  the  land 


no  one  seems  to  know  exactly.  In  regard  to  this 
there  is  another  peculiar  custom.  Once  every  year 
the  remnant  of  the  former  white  settlers  come  back, 
assemble  the  whole  community  in  the  church,  and 
there  read  to  them  all  their  title  deeds  and  their 
historical  documents  from  the  time  they  left  their 
mother-country,  to  prove  their  heritage.  It  is  a 
great  day  in  the  colony,  for  the  whites  are  the 
guests  of  the  community,  and  are  feasted  and  feted 
and  then  go  back  quietly  to  their  homes,  and  every¬ 
thing  goes  on  in  its  regular  routine,”  etc. 

I  have  before  me  a  late  number  of  the 
Hinesville  (Liberty  County,  Georgia,)  Herald, 
which  announces  one  of  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  to  be  held  on  March  16th,  when  the 
white  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  will 
meet  at  the  old  Midway  church  and  celebrate 
the  communion  as  administered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  Stacy  of  Newman,  and  hear  an 
address  upon  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Jones,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  L.  Buttolph  of 
Marietta,  and  the  white  people  will  have,  as 
usual,  a  basket  picnic  on  the  grounds. 

Now  as  to  the  negro  ownership  of  the  lands, 
as  I  sold  out  to  our  old  servants,  I  ought  to 
know.  My  portion  of  my  father’s  estate  was 
bought  and  has  been  paid  for  in  small  install¬ 
ments,  and  I  am  sure  most,  if  not  all,  the 
present  negro  owners  have  titles  valid  in  the 
courts. 

The  true  history  of  this  unique  religious 
colony,  and  of  the  intelligent  negro  Presby¬ 
terian  congregation  which  has,  until  recently, 
worshipped  in  the  old  building  erected  in 
1779,  and  who  own  all  the  lands  of  their  old 
masters,  is  sufficiently  interesting  without  the 
coloring  of  fiction,  and  if  you  have  space  for 
another  article,  and  your  readers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  recital,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
briefly  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  religious  communities  on  this  continent. 
It  is  given  at  large  in  “Historical  Collections 
of  Georgia,”  by  the  Rev.  George  White,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York  by  Pudney  and  Russells, 
No  72  John  Street,  1854;  and  in  The  History 
of  Georgia,  by  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  LL. D. , 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company, 
Boston,  1883.  R.  Q.  Mallard. 

New  Urlxans.  March,  1894. 

€;hbistian  endeavor  annual  convention 

The  managers  of  the  thirteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
are  making  the  thorough  and  practical  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  success  of  the  meeting 
which  long  experience  and  careful  study  of 
the  needs  dictate.  The  Convention  is  to  be 
held  ip  Cleveland  July  11th  to  15th.  Arrange 
ments  have  been  made  to  secure  for  delegates 
a  round  trip  ticket  for  a  single  fare,  tickets 
good  from  June  9th  to  July  31st.  Each  State 
is  to  have  its  headquarters  at  some  church  ; 
that  of  New  York  State  will  be  the  Woodland- 
avenue  Presbyterian.  Hotel  rates  will  be  from 
81.50  to  84  a  day,  and  board  in  private  houses 
from  81  to  81-50  a  day.  A  mammoth  restau¬ 
rant  is  being  planned  that  will  accommodate 
10,000  people  at  one  time.  The  meetings  of 
the  Convention  will  be  held  in  Saengerfest 
Hall,  which  seats  10,000,  the  Tent,  seating 
10.000.  and  Music  Hall,  seating  5,000,  with 
churches  for  overflow.  There  will  be  a  chorus 
of  nearly  1,000  voices.  On  May  Ist  a  special 
edition  of  100,000  copies  of  the  Cleveland  En- 
deavorer  will  be  issued,  containing  all  the 
latest  Convention  news  and  the  perfected 
plans  of  each  committee.  It  will  be  sent  free 
to  any  one  who  will  send  name  and  address  to 
R.  B.  Hamilton,  245  Superior  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  The  denomin  itional  rallies  will 
be  more  important  this  year  than  ever  before. 
They  will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon,  July 
12th.  Definite  announcements  regarding  them 
will  be  made  later. 


March  29,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


IS 


T?ie  Religious  Press, 

The  Intelligencer  calls  to  mind  that  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  Seventh 
Day  Adventists  as  a  body  rather  behind  the 
great  evangelical  denominations  in  intelligence 
and  liberality,  by  way  of  introducing  this  re¬ 
butting  testimony: 

A  fact  was  mentioned  at  the  Missionary 
Conference  held  here  in  January  last,  which 
shows  that  these  people  may  well  serve  as  a 
attern  in  some  respects  to  all  others.  They 
ave  a  church  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  com¬ 
posed  of  1,450  working  people — not  a  rich 
man  among  them — having  an  average  income 
of  $262.  Yet  their  contributions  to  benevo¬ 
lent  causes  last  year  amounted  to  $^,00C. 
The  reason  is  that  they  are  carefully  indoc¬ 
trinated  in  the  principle  and  habit  of  giving  a 
tenth  of  their  income  to  the  Lord’s  cause. 
Hence,  recently,  on  the  day  of  missions  no 
sermon  was  preached,  nor  was  there  any 
pleading  of  any  kind,  yet  the  offering  amount¬ 
ed  to  $21,0001  If  all  our  churches  bad  the 
same  conscientious  conviction  deeply  imbedded 
in  their  minds  and  hearts,  surely  every  mis¬ 
sionary  treasury  would  overflow. 


The  Occident,  our  Pacific  coast  Church  con¬ 
temporary,  is  a  wide- awake  and  handsome 
publication.  Its  title  is  in  rather  big  type, 
with  plenty  of  space  round  about,  doubtless 
typifying  the  much  land  yet  to  be  possessed 
in  all  that  country.  But  then  its  bead  is 
level,  as  witness : 

Evolution  means  much  or  little— too  much 
or  too  little — but  Evolution  is  not  everything. 
There  must  be  something  to  be  evolved,  and 
no  evolutionist  can  account  for  the  flrst  in 
troduotion  of  life.  Evolution  presupposes  life 
Its  sweeping  generalizations  often  disdain  to 
pause  and  note  the  preassumed  interpositions 
and  products  of  the  supernatural.  The  evolu¬ 
tionist  may  be  himself  devout,  but  the  effect 
of  his  unguarded  universals  on  untrained 
minds  is  to  cause  them  to  rule  out  Ood,  the 
divine,  the  extra- natural. 

This  is  wrong.  It  means  intellectual  insin¬ 
cerity;  or  it  means  careless,  dogmatic  exag¬ 
geration.  We  protest  against  men  who  call 
themselves  Christian  recklessly  outlawing  Ood 
from  the  processes  of  the  past.  “Evolution 
accounts  for  everything,”  we  hear.  It  does 
not,  for  example,  it  does  not  account  for  the 
flrst  appearance  of  life  on  the  earth.  The 
trained  thinker  may  mentally  bar  the  excep¬ 
tion,  but  he  does  not  say  so. 

Nor  is  it  a  sufflcient  answer  that  science  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  Then  let  the 
scientist  put  a  tab  on  himself,  “I  am  a  scien¬ 
tist,”  and  inform  every  one  that  what  he  says 
he  says  only  as  a  scientist.  What  is  scientifi¬ 
cally  true  cannot  be  theologically  false.  If 
evolution  accounts  for  man’s  soul.  Genesis 
does  not.  If  evolution  accounts  for  the  con¬ 
verted  Queen  of  Madagascar,  the  Bible  is  a  lie. 

We  are  getting  used  to  being  told  that  only 
experts  are  competent  to  decide  upon  the  vital 
questions  men  discuss.  The  higher  critic  has 
earned  by  a  lifetime  of  study  the  exclusive 
right  to  say  yes  or  no.  The  zoologist  smiles  at 
tbd  faith  or  doubt  of  one  who  has  not  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  homology  and 
embryology  and  anthropology.  Very  good  1 
We  honor  and  listen  and  applaud.  But  let 
them  not  overstate  what  their  data  teach. 
Keep  to  the  limits.  Evolution  is  revolution 
when  it  dethrones  God  or  rules  Him  out  of 
the  processes  of  His  universe.  To  say  that  God 
is  in  it  all,  but  that  He  ahrays  and  without  a 
single  exception  works  by  law,  is  to  make  the 
conclusion  larger  than  the  premise,  and  to 
send  away  many  a  b^  and  man  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  simple  Word  of  God. 

The  worst  intellectual  enemy  of  our  holy 
religion  to  day  is  the  man  who  repudiates  the 
supernatural.  Christianity  rises  or  falls  with 
the  miraculous.  Not  that  we  would  multiply 
miracles  at  random— the  law  of  the  economy 
of  forces  still  holds — but  without  the  super¬ 
natural  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a 
man  -  made  scheme ;  the  inspiration  whkdi  i 
as  gave  the  w'orld  the  sacred  Scriptures,  is  but  ’ 
the  poetic  genius  of  Shakespeare  or  the  philo-  ! 
sophic  acumen  of  the  Academy  ;  the  new  birth  j 
of  which  Nicodemus  learned  is  but  a  sugges-  I 
tive  figure  of  speech  ;  the  sanctification  of  a  j 
soul  or  of  the  Church  of  the  living  God  is  but 
as  the  growth  of  a  plant  or  the  segregation  of 
a  star ;  the  Man  of  Nazareth  is  as  any  other 
man.  and  only  so,  and  our  religion  of  truth 
and  hope  and  grace,  is  but  as  one  of  the , 


many  systems  of  superstition  that  haunt  the 
habitations  of  mankind. 

The  hand  that  touches  that  ark,  may  it  be 
palsied  by  the  touch  I  God  is  above  His  world 
and  in  His  world,  and  that  world  is  but  the 
expression  of  His  thought.  Laws  He  has 
graciously  ordained,  and  evolution  is  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  them,  but  the  law  is  not  a  chain 
to  tie  the  hand  of  the  Great  Author.  God 
rules.  God  works  by  law.  God  interferes 
with  fixed  laws  when  He  chooses.  God 
makes  the  axe  to  sink  or  He  makes  the  axe  to 
float.  God  evolves  or  God  creates  and  when 
or  whether  He  does  either,  is  a  question  of 
fact,  to  be  sure,  which  science  aspires  to  an¬ 
swer,  but  as  yet  succeeds  in  answering  in 
many  cases  largely  by  a  guess.  But  because 
science  finds  that  sometimes,  or  often,  or 
ordinarily  —  that  is,  naturally  —  God  acts  in 
accordance  with  the  fixed  uniformity  of  law, 
it  should  not  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
therefore  He  always  does,  and  invariably  has 
done  so. 


The  Voice  endeavors  to  state  how  the  terri¬ 
ble  excitement  in  Denver  and  throughout 
Colorado  all  came  about : 

A  clash  of  arms  in  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
been  narrowly  averted — if  indeed,  it  has  been 
entirely  averted.  On  one  side  are  the  sheriff 
and  the  police  commissioners  {de  facto)  with 
the  whole  police  department,  and  scores  of 
deputies  who  have  been  sworn  in  and  armed. 
These  have  been  holding  the  city  hall.  On 
the  other  side  are  Governor  Waite  and  the 
militia,  whom  he  has  called  to  arms  to  take 
TOSsession  of  the  city  hall.  In  addition,  the 
Governor  last  week  called  on  the  President 
for  Federal  troops,  and  General  McCook 
answered  the  call  with  600  soldiers  from  Fort 
Logan.  A  bloody  conflict  was  narrowly  averted. 
The  history  of  the  trouble,  as  we  are  able  to 
glean  it,  shows  that  the  Governor,  on  the 
general  issue  involved,  is  entirely  in  the  right, 
though  technically  he  may  have  erred.  Sever¬ 
al  years  ago  the  appointment  of  the  police  and 
fire  commissioners  of  Denver  was  taken  from 
the  municipality  at  the  request  of  the  best 
citizens,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  at  that  time  a  Republican.  Governor 
Waite  is  a  Populist,  and  public  sentiment  in 
Denver  is  hostile  to  his  political  views.  This, 
we  take  it.  accounts  in  part  for  the  opposition 
that  has  arisen  to  hie  exercise  of  the  power  to 
remove  the  commissioners.  For  some  time 
the  police  department  have  been  conniving 
with  a  horde  of  gamblers,  apd  the  Governor, 
determined  to  end  this  state  of  affairs,  has 
removed  Police  Commissioner  Martin  and  Fire 
Commissioner  Orr.  They  have  refused  to 
vacate  the  offices.  Some  time  ago,  when  a 
similar  refusal  of  other  commissioners  took 
the  question  into  court,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  decided  that  Governor  Waite’s  power 
of  removal  was  not  to  be  questioned.  These 
two  commissioners,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  a  district  court  to  issue  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Governor  from  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Police  Board  and  Fire  Board  offices 
by  force.  This  injunction  was  issued,  as  we 
understand  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor  had  not  first  exhausted  peaceful  means  for 
taking  possession  before  resorting  to  threats 
of  force.  The  Governor,  persuaded  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision,  the 
district  court  had  no  authority  to  issue  such 
an  injunction,  determined  to  disregard  it. 
The  police  officials  and  sheriff  swore  in  the 
gambling  faternity  ns  deputy  constables,  pur¬ 
chased  a  stack  of  Winchester  rifles  and  revol¬ 
vers,  and  declared  their  intention  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  end.  Whether  the  Governor  is  right 
or  wrong  technically  in  disregarding  the  in¬ 
junction  of  the  court  we  leave  to  the  lawyers 
to  determine  ;  but  the  general  issue  seems  to 
be  between  the  gamblers  and  tne  police  who 
have  been  shielding  them  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  who  were  trying  to  end  this  scandalous 
condition  on  the  other.  For  the  present,  it  is 
reported,  an  agreement  has  been  reached  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  holds  strenuously 
that  no  other  flag  than  our  own  should  be 
displayed  from  the  City  Hall  and  public 
buildings  on  ordinary  or  extraordinary  days, 
save  it  might  be  out  of  special  courtesy  to 
some  eminent  visitor.  Mr  Lawson  has  a  bill 
before  the  Legislature  to  regulate  this  matter 
which  ought  to  pass.  Italian -born  citizens, 
the  number  of  whom  bids  fair  to  be  considera¬ 


ble  not  many  years  hence,  have  besought  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  of  late  to  permit  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Italian  emblem  of  liberty  and 
national  unity,  but  in  vain.  Why  the  Maybr 
of  a  great  4™®i‘ican  city  should  presume'  to 
discriminate  between  the  Italian  and  the 
Irish  banner  thus  we  are  not  aware  1  Our 
contemporary  says : 

The  American  flag  is  good  and  great  enough 
for  all  who  seek  shelter  and  find  protection 
beneath  its  folds.  Let  that  alone  be  unfurled. 
If  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  ancestry 
wish  to  fling  to  the  breeze  the  banners  of 
other  lands,  let  them  do  so ;  but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  degrade  American  patriot¬ 
ism  by  requesting  forei^  flags  to  adorn  our 
public  buildings  on  foreign  anniversaries. 

Our  nation  and  city  have  nothing  to  do  with 
foreign  holidays,  Russian  or  French,  English 
or  ^bemian,  Irish  or  Plattdeutsch,  Turkish 
or  Armenian.  Private  societies  can  celebrate 
as  they  please,  can  wear  the  shamrock,  blow 
the  bagpipe,  climb  a  greased  pole,  dance  the 
Czardas,  and  toast  Fruz  Reuter’s  memory  in 
foaming  beer ;  but  they  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  usurp  other  privileges  and  transplant 
to  American  shores  foreign  nvalries  and  parti¬ 
sanship. 

Gentlemen  politicians  who  cheapen  the 
sense  of  American  patriotism  by  catering  to 
foreign  votes,  you  are  not  acting  wisely. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  great  body  of 
American  citizens  will  rebel  against  your  un- 
American  policy  and  selfish  sentiments.  The 
sooner  that  uprising  comes  the  better,  if  the 
American  republic  is  to  continue  true  to  its 
traditions  and  the  aspirations  of  its  founders 
and  defenders. 


The  South  Kentucky  Evangelist  is  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  namesake  that  we  have  never 
seen.  Evidently  its  editor.  Brother  Azbill, 
has  bis  own  independent  way  of  looking  at 
things,  and  it  seems  to  us  a  sensible  way ;  one 
likely  to  lead  up  to  a  union  that  might  not  be 
attainable  by  any  other  and  more  ambitions 
steps.  How  to  bring  two  Kentucky  bodies 
that  practice  immersion,  and  are  not  without 
other  special  affiliations,  together,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  would  appear  that  “The  best  way  to 
Union”  has  been  officially  pointed  out,  and 
thereupon  the  editor  writes ; 

Concerning  the  above  document  we  have  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  goes, 
there  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  between 
the  two  religious  bodies  concerning  the  mat 
ters  therein  set  forth.  The  Baptists  differ 
among  themselves  on  some  of  these  points ;  so 
do  the  Disciples.  Because  of  this  general  agree¬ 
ment  the  two  bodies  ought  not  to  stand  aloof 
from  each  other  as  they  do.  Also  because  of 
this  general  agreement  already  existing  it 
would  not  be  best,  in  our  opinion,  to  reduce 
it  to  writing  and  submit  it  as  a  basis  of  union. 
The  very  moment  we  do  that  we  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  made  another  human 
creed,  and  that  would  be  as  much  bated  by 
the  better  class  of  Baptists  as  by  ourselves. 
The  best  way  to  union  is  by  co-operation,  by 
fellowship  in  work  between  the  local  congre¬ 
gations  just  as  they  now  stand,  receiving  one 
another  in  the  Lord  even  as  we  humbly  trust 
that  the  Lord  has  received  us  individually. 
No  other  kind  of  union  is  possible,  where  con¬ 
gregations  are  independent,  as  are  theirs  and 
ours.  And  this  we  can  begin  at  any  moment. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  holds  himself  in  read¬ 
iness,  when  not  otherwise  employed,  to  help 
any  Baptist  Church  in  a  protracted  meeting, 
to  join  with  them  heartily  in  any  union  ser 
vices  of  church  or  Sunday-school,  to  exchange 
pulpits — in  short,  to  do  just  ihe  same  fraternal 
acts  as  those  extended  to  those  called  bjs  own 
Wethren.  This  is  union.  We  shall  be  told 
that  such  union  is  not  ecclesiastical  consolida¬ 
tion.  Very  true,  but  it  is  just  as  much  of  a 
union  as  exists  among  the  Baptist  churches  or 
ours  at  the  present  time.  And  who  wants  any 
other  kind  of  a  union?  Nobody  but  the  devil. 
God  and  man  have  both  had  enough  of  the 
other  kind  already. 


A  dispatch  from  Rome  says  that  a  coming 
encyclical  of  the  Pope  on  church  music,  which 
will  embody  the  opinions  of  lay  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities  throughout  Christendom,  will 
favor  the  Gregorian  style.  It  will  frown  on 
theatrical  music  of  the  Haydn  style. 
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DISCORD  IN  JACOB’S  FAMILY. 

The  Intermediate  Lesson. 

It  is  a  signihcant  commentary  upon  the  re- 
ligioiu  life  of  Israel,  and  also  of  men  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  after  the  marvellous  experiences  of 
the  night  at  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the 
hardly  less  wonderful  interview  with  Esau, 
so  kindly  and  fraternal,  Jacob  did  not  at  once 
push  on  to  Bethel,  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  twenty 
years  before.  Yet  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  The  vow  at  Bethel 
was,  Jehovah  shall  be  my  Ghxi,  He  and  no 
other.  But  up  to  this  time,  as  we  know, 
Jacob  had  not  succeeded  in  weaning  his  wives 
from  their  teraphim  worship,  that  is,  from 
their  observance,  of  certain  rites  toward  the 
supposed  household  gods  of  their  fathers 
(xxxi.  19,  30,  34),  and,  of  course,  his  numer- 
ary  retainers  were  not  more  free  than  they 
from  this  semi-idolatrous  form  of  worship 
(xxxv.  2,  4).  It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  pru¬ 
dent — at  least  so  the  prudent  Jacob  might  sup¬ 
pose — to  take  immediately,  on  entering  Ca¬ 
naan,  any  step  which  might  shake  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  his  own  followers.  At  any  rate,  he 
does  not  now  proceed  toward  Bethel,  but  re¬ 
crossing  Jabbok,  he  journeys  somewhat  to  the 
north  and  settles  upon  some  rich  grazing 
ands,  afterward  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Qad.  He  seems  to  have  purposed  staying 
here  for  some  time,  for  he  built  him  an  house 
(the  first  mention  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  of  any  dwelling  except 
tents),  and  huts  or  booths  for  his  cattle, 
whence  the  place  came  to  be  named  Succoth, 
that  is,  booths  (xxxiii.  17). 

There  are  many  indications  besides  this 
house  of  a  considerable  progress  in  civlization 
in  Canaan  during  the  nearly  two  hundred 
years  since  Abraham’s  first  arrival.  When, 
some  time  after.  Jacob  continued  his  emigra¬ 
tion,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  came  in  peace  to 
Shechem  (18),  it  was  no  longer  as  in  bis 
grandfather’s  time  a  mere  place  (xii.  6),  with 
scattered  tents  of  Canaanitish  tribes,  but  a 
city;  and  instead  of  being,  like  Abrabam, 
freely  welcome  to  share  at  will  in  the  rich 
pasturage,  Jacob  might  not  long  remain  en¬ 
camped  before  the  city,  but  found  it  necessary 
to  buy  a  parcel  of  afield  in  which  to  spread 
his  tertt  (xxxiii.  19).  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  transaction  was  not  wholly  peaceful. 
He  took  one  portion  of  ground,  as  we  know 
(xlviii.  22)  out  of  the'  hand  of  the  Amorite  trith 
sword  and  bow,  that  is,  after  an  appeal  to 
arms.  The  expression  can  hardly  refer  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  by  Simeon  and 
Levi(xxxvi.  25-29).  a  proceeding  which  Jacob 
deprecated  (8G).  However  this  may  be,  we 
have  in  the  purchase  of  this  piece  of  ground 
another  mark  of  advancing  civilization.  The 
money  which  passed  from  Jacob  to  Hamor 
was  not  merely  weighed  as  in  the  transac¬ 
tion  between  Abrabam  and  the  sons  of  Heth 


(xxiii.  16),  but  was  stamped,  as  the  margin 
indicates,  with  the  earliest  mark  of  coinage, 
a  lamb. 

How  long  Jacob  remained  at  Shechem  we 
do  not  know,  but  one  incident  of  bis  stay 
there  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis ;  he  dug  a 
well,  by  which  our  Lord  sat  one  day  when 
wearied  (John  iv.  12),  and  which  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the'most  sacred  monuments  of 
the  world.  The  time  came  at  last  when  a  re¬ 
moval  was  necessary.  Through  Jacob’s  chil¬ 
dren  the  relations  with  the  Hivites  of 
Shechem  became  so  much  strained  that  a 
longer  residence  there  was  impracticable. 
And  now  came  a  summons  from  God  (how 
given  we  are  not  told),  to  go  to  Bethel  and 
redeem  bis  vow  (xxxv.  1).  At  this  time  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  hesitation  in  Jacob’s 
mjnd  as  to  doing  away  with  the  teraphim, 
and  this  duty  being  accomplished  (4)  they  set 
out  upon  their  journey,  a  distance,  as  the 
crow  would  fiy,  of  not  much  above  twenty 
miles.  So  much  embittered  were  the  people 
of  Shechem  against  Jacob’s  sons,  that  a  special 
dispensation  was  needed,  a  terror  of  (sent  by) 
God  (5)  to  enable  the  large  party  to  get  away 
in  safety.  So  they  came  to  Bethel  and  built 
an  altar  to  the  God  who  had  preserved  Jacob 
in  all  bis  way  and  brought  him  back  in  peace. 

We  have  heard  of  no  communication  between 
Jacob  and  Isaac  since  his  arrival  in  Canaan, 
but  such  would  naturally  have  taken  place. 
Nor  do  we  know  when  Rebekah’s  death  took 
place,  but  whenever  that  occurred  her  faith¬ 
ful  nurse,  Deborah  (xxvi.  59),  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  her  from  Padan  Aram,  made  her  way 
to  Jacob,  doubtless  charged  with  bis  mother’s 
last  messages.  This,  perhaps,  was  while 
Jacob  was  still  with  Laban,  for  she  seems  to 
have  lived  long  enough  with  his  family  to  be 
much  endeared  to  them  all.  In  Bethel  the 
faithful  old  nurse  died,  and  was  buried  with 
the  lamentations  due  to  her  long  service. 

According  to  the  sequence  of  events  in  chap¬ 
ter  xxxv. ,  it  would  appear  that  the  stay  at 
Bethel  was  not  long,  and  that  Jacob  pushed  on 
to  see  his  father  in  Hebron,  and  close  his  eyes 
(27-29).  But  as  Isaac’s  death  did  not,  in 
fact,  occur  until  Joseph  had  been  twelve 
years  in  Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  the  event  is 
related  here  merely  to  close  up  the  generations 
of  Isaac  (xxv.  19)  before  beginning  on  those  of 
Jacob  (xxxvii.  1),  and  we  cannot  tell  from 
this  how  long  Jacob  remained  in  Bethel,  nor 
bow  great  a  portion  of  his  subsequent  life  was 
passed  at  Hebron.  A  deep  sorrow,  we  know, 
came  upon  him  not  long  after  leaving  Bethel 
— the  death  of  the  beloved  Rachel  in  giving 
birth  to  a  son.  How  deeply  this  bereavement 
cut  into  Jacob’s  heart  the  remaining  history 
shows ;  the  cadence  of  his  sorrow  seems  to 
ring  through  all  his  subsequent  words.  He 
set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave  in  commemoration 
(xxxv.  20),  a  monument  which,  as  the  verse 
which  records  the  fact  tells  us,  was  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  at  some  later  editing  of  this  record. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xxxvii.  1-11. 

Golden  Text. — See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way. — Genesis  xlv.  24. 

There  is  a  very  important  lesson  in  a  phrase 
which  often  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  section,  and 
which  we  find  in  the  second  verse  of  to-day’s 
lesson—  These  are  the  generations  of  — .  Begin¬ 
ning,  as  we  are  about  to  do,  upon  the  story  of 
Joseph,  we  should  naturally  expect  his  name 
to  be  the  one  which  fills  out  the  sentence,  but 
no,  it  is  Jacob.  Eight  chapters  have  already 
been  given  to  Jacob’s  story ;  it  appears  rather 
singular  that  now,  when  bis  life  is  coming 
to  its  decline,  we  should  begin  afresh,  as  it 
were,  upon  bis  story. 

The  reason  is,  that  according  to  the  Hebrew 


idea,  a  man  lived  in  his  children.  The  true 
story  of  Jacob  is  told  in  the  story  of  bis  sons, 
just  as  the  story  of  Isaac  was  told  in  that  of 
bis  sons ;  we  should  not  know  Isaac  as  well  as 
we  do  if  the  lives  of  Esau  and  Jacob  had  not 
been  given  us,  and  with  all  that  we  have 
already  learned  of  Jacob,  much,  we  shall  find, 
has  remained  untold  until  we  see  him  with 
his  sons.  And  that  is  not  all.  The  meaning 
of  it  is  the  continuity  of  life,  that  death 
itself  does  not  end  even  the  mortal  career  of 
the  man  who  has  become  the  father  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Jacob’s  history  is  principally  in  Joseph, 
and  be  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  remainder  of 
this  book  ;  but  he  is  not  the  only  actor,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  the  doings  of  the  other 
sons,  even  those  of  Judah  in  chapter  xxxviii., 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  story.  The  genera¬ 
tions  of  Jacob  are  told,  we  may  observe,  in  four 
sections,  the  first  beginning  here,  the  second 
with  chapter  xlii,  the  third  with  xlvi.,  and 
the  fourth  with  xlvii.  28.  At  each  of  these 
points  the  narrative  takes,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
start,  with  Jacob. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  Joseph 
is  a  type  of  Christ.  In  bis  afflictions  and  his 
exaltation  he  is  also,  in  a  very  striking  sense, 
a  type  of  the  people  Israel,  and  therefore,  a 
type  of  the  Church.  Lovely  in  character,  uniting 
strength  with  sweetness  in  a  degree  only  ex¬ 
ceeded,  perhaps,  by  our  Lord  himself,  his 
early  life  yet  plainly  marks  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  type  and  antitype.  For  with  all  his 
youthful  goodness,  we  see  in  the  boy  Joseph 
that  self-complacency,  we  might  almost  say, 
priggishness,  which  we  are  apt  to  find  in  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  children.  They  grow  out  of 
it  in  time,  through  the  discipline  of  life,  as  be 
did.  But  the  child  Jesus  manifested  no  such 
quality ;  He  grew  in  grace,  but  He  needed  to 
outgrow  no  fault. 

Joseph  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age, 
was,  after  the  manner  of  younger  brothers  in 
patriarchal  times,  acting  as  a  young  servant 
with  his  elder  brothers.  The  word  translated 
the  lad  (it  is  more  grammatically  correct,  in 
the  Revised  Version)  is  that  used  in  Judge  vii. 
10,  ix.  54,  xix.  13,  for  servant,  or  armor-bearer. 

It  is  generally  held  (chiefly,  one  may  sup¬ 
pose,  because  commentators  are  reluctant  to 
attribute  any  fault  to  Joseph)  that  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  bringing  an  evil  report 
concerning  them  to  his  father.  Of  course  there 
are  occasions  when  it  is  a  moral  obligation  to 
report  evil  doing,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  was  one  of  them,  but  the  evils  of  tale 
bearing  are  so  great,  and  the  fault  is  one  to 
which  children  are  so  prone ;  the  temptation 
is  so  peculiarly  likely  to  assail  a  boy  who  has 
a  special  reputation  for  goodness,  all  the  more 
if  he  is  the  favored  child  of  his  parents ;  that 
it  seems  more  probable  that  in  this  case 
Joseph  did  not  do  well.  It  is  certain  that  he 
bad  not  the  admiration  and  love  of  his  broth¬ 
ers,  but  tbeir  ill-will,  and  though  this  was,  in 
part,  due  to  bis  father’s  treatment  of  him, 
we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was.  in  part,  due 
to  his  own  conduct.  True,  good  came  out  of 
his  brothers’  hatred ;  God’s  plans  appear  to 
have  been  directly  furthered  by  their  sin  ;  but 
this  is  only  to  say  that  God  is  always  stronger 
than  evil,  and  knows  how  to  overrule  it  for 
good :  it  is  very  certain  that  He  does  not  need 
the  evil  deeds  of  men  to  help  him  accomplish 
His  wise  designs. 

The  coat  of  many  colors,  which  even  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  retains,  was,  in  fact,  something 
more  important  than  a  merely  bright  and  gor¬ 
geous  garment;  something,  indeed,  of  utmost 
significance.  The  words  are  literally  o  tunic 
of  extremities,  that  is,  reaching  to  the  hands 
and  feet.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  garment  of 
princes  (compare  2  Samuel  xiii.  18),  probably, 
indeed,  of  divers  colors  (see  Judges  v.  30). 
There  was  something  more  than  mere  parental 
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faToritism  in  Jacob’s  thus  clothing  bis  be¬ 
loved  son ;  it  was  a  token  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  or.  at  least,  in  his  desire,  Joseph  was  the 
heir  of  the  birthright ;  that  the  father  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  him  the  bead  of  all  bis  breth¬ 
ren.  It  would,  indeed,  not  be  difficult  for  one 
so  skilled  in  self-persuasion  as  Jacob  from  his 
youth  had  been,  to  convince  himself  that 
Joseph,  the  first-born  of  the  beloved  Rachel, 
of  her  who  should  have  been  his  first  and 
only  wife,  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  inheritor 
of  the  birthright.  Naturally  this  purpose  was 
exasperating  to  the  elder  brothers.  Nothing 
is  so  exasperating  in  family  life  as  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  parents,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  brothers  could  not  bring  themselves  to  my 
peace  unto  him,  to  give  him  the  common  salu¬ 
tation,  Peace  be  with  thee  I 

We  are  nowhere  told  that  Joseph’s  dreams 
were  a  revelation,  or  intended  to  be  in  any 
sense  prophetic.  They  were  the  natural 
dreams  of  a  boy  of  such  experiences  and  such 
possible  prospects  as  Joseph.  In  them  are 
represented  the  two  phases  of  the  patriarchal 
life  of  this  family.  The  first  is  taken  from 
agriculture,  for  Jacob,  like  hie  father,  Isaac 
(xxvi.  12).  and  unlike  Abraham,  combined 
agriculture  with  the  pastoral  life ;  and  it  proba¬ 
bly  occurred  at  harvest  time.  The  other  was 
a  true  shepherd’s  dream,  the  dream  of  one 
who,  watching  his  fiocks  by  night,  learns  to 
consider  the  heavens,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  Ood  has  ordained;  and  perhaps  it  came 
to  Joseph  some  night  as  be  lay  out  on  the 
hillside  with  the  sky  above  him  for  a  canopy. 
He  was  not  to  blame  for  dreaming,  but  his 
telling  of  the  dreams  was  a  piece  of  boyish 
foolishness,  which  even  his  father  reproved, 
knowing  well  that  it  was  likely  to  increase  the 
ill-will  of  his  elder  sons.  Yet  bis  father  could 
not  but  observe  the  saying.  Like  the  mother 
of  the  most  blessed  Child  that  ever  lived  (Luke 
ii.  51).  this  father  pondered  on  what  bis  boy 
had  said,  seeing  in  it  something  significant  of 
the  future.  It  did,  indeed,  entirely  accord 
with  bis  own  views  and  wishes. 

We  have  to  day  only  a  part  of  this  story ;  its 
application,  except  so  far  as  it  has  incidentally 
appeared,  must  necessarily  be  left  until  next 
Sunday  gives  us  its  completion. 


Literary  Notes. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  the  story  of  his  life  and  bis 
remarkable  war  against  the  official  protection 
of  vice  and  crime  in  New  York  City,  will  be 
the  subject  of  an  authoritative  article  in 
McClure’s  Magazine  tor  April.  The  article 
will  be  illustrated  with  several  portraits  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst. 

Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  have  now 
in  press  a  Laboratory  Course  in  Physiological 
Psychology  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford  of  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  So  pressing  has  the  call  become  for 
some  sort  of  book  on  the  “new  psychology” 
for  immediate  use  that  the  publishers  have 
consented  to  bring  out  a  limited  edition  of  the 
first  six  chapters  of  the  work  at  once.  These 
chapters  cover  the  Dermal  Senses,  the  Static 
and  Kintesthetic  Senses,  Taste  and  Smell, 
Hearing,  Vision  in  general,  and  Sensations  of 
Light  and  Color.  Chapters  to  follow  treat  of 
the  Seeing  of  Space,  Direction  and  Motion, 
Weber’s  Law,  Refiex  Action  and  Reaction, 
Times,  Association,  Memory,  Attention,  Vol¬ 
untary  Motion,  etc.  The  author’s  aim  has 
been  to  give  directions  for  experiments  cover¬ 
ing  as  far  as  practicable  all  the  chief  facts  and 
methods  of  experimental  psychology. 

Those  magazines  for  very  little  people, 
Babyland  ana  Our  Little  Men  and  Women,  for¬ 
merly  published  by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston,  have  now  gone  into  the  hands  of  the 
Alpha  Publishing  Company  of  that  city.  The 
Pansy,  also  one  of  the  Lothrop  magazines,  will 
be  issued  by  The  Pansy  Publishing  Company. 

Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company  announce  for 
early  publication  an  edition  of  the  Dialo^es  de 
Oratoribus  of  Tacitus,  edited  by  Prof.  Charles 
E.  Bennett  of  Cornell  University. 
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April  t.  In  whatsoever  state.  Philemon  1 : 10-18. 
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4.  Onrhomels  not  here.  Hebrews  18:5,6,  14-16, 

20.21. 

5.  Envy  of  power.  Acts  18:44-62. 

6.  Envy  of  possessions.  1  Kings  21 : 1-16. 

7.  Envy’s  greatest  crime.  Matthew  27:11-18. 

8.  Topic— Envy  and  covetonsness ;  how  to  conquer 

them.  IJohn 2 : 1-11, 15-17. 

The  story  of  Joseph,  with  which  our  topic 
is  indirectly  connected,  is  more  novel  than 
any  fiction.  In  simplicity,  tenderness,  plot, 
and  moral,  it  is  perfect.  Children  never  tire 
of  it,  and  its  lessons  are  invaluble.  Much  space 
is  devoted  to  it,  and  Joseph  is  the  only  saint 
noticed  at  any  length  whose  record  is  without 
a  blemish.  He  was  a  precocious  youth,  man¬ 
ly,  thoughtful,  honest,  truthful,  and  conscien¬ 
tious.  and  because  of  these  traits,  lovable. 
His  dreams  show  his  high  aims,  and  were  pro¬ 
phetic  of  his  youthful  promise.  As  a  “son  of 
wisdom,”  his  father  could  trust  him  with  im¬ 
portant  affairs.  And  yet,  for  the  very  reasons 
for  which  others  trusted  and  loved  him,  his 
brethren,  instead  of  being  proud  of  him  and 
rejoicing  in  the  promise  of  bis  greatness  as  an 
/honor  to  all  the  family,  envied  and  hated  him. 
And  this  waited  only  for  an  occasion  to  ripen 
into  murder,  for  envy  is  the  child  of  murder. 
This  is  the  same  spirit  we  found  in  Cain  who 
killed  his  brother  Abel  because  Ood  was 
pleased  with  him.  and  who  said,  when  brought 
to  account,  “Am  I  my  brother’s  keeper?” 

There  are  certain  duties  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  brother  man,  corresponding  to  rights 
which  a  man  may  claim  from  his  brother- 
man.  These  are  recognized  in  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  which  set  forth  universal  and 
eternal  truths.  Practically,  as  one  meets  an 
other  in  daily  intercourse,  the  first  right  is 
set  forth  in  the  last  and  least  commandment, 
the  tenth,  which  forbids  covetousness,  and  in 
the  same  degree  commands  good  will  towards 
men.  There  can  be  no  brotherly  kindness, 
no  brotherhood,  so  long  as  one  desires  for 
himself  what  belongs  to  another.  There  will 
be  little  benevolence  or  good  will  where  one 
cherishes  such  a  feeling  towards  another. 
Such  a  spirit  endangers  the  peace  and  order  of 
society.  Kinship  and  kindness  are  destroyed. 
One  desires,  then  covets,  then  seeks  unlaw¬ 
fully.  He  envies  and  hates,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  lying  and  dishonesty  and  mur¬ 
der.  One  is  discontented,  then  fault-finding, 
then  angry.  And  not  only  will  such  a  spirit 
withhold  from  others  their  due  and  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  their  welfare,  but  it  will  make  tbe 
possessor  miserable  and  unhappy  and  evil. 
He  has  no  power  within  or  without,  and  finds 
no  joy  in  himself  or  in  others.  The  proverb 
has  it  “Envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the  bones.” 
Another  proverb  says,  “Wrath  is  cruel  and 
anger  is  outrageous,  but  who  is  able  to  stand 
before  envy?”  It  is  unreasonable  and  implaca¬ 
ble  and  wicked. 

The  sum  of  the  Commandments  is  love  to 
Ood  supremely,  and  to  one’s  neighbor  equally. 
One  cannot  love  Ood  and  be  envious  and  cov¬ 
etous,  and  much  less  can  he  love  his  neigh, 
bor.  So  he  fails  in  all  and  is  guilty  of  all. 
The  text  for  our  topic  says  that  he  abides 
not  in  Ood,  but  is  in  darkness.  The  envious 
man  does  not  take  into  account  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  or  providence,  nor  does  he  have  faith 
in  Him.  He  loves  not  God,  and  has  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  One  cannot  be  in  tbe  light 
and  love  of  God  and  hate  bis  brother.  He 
cannot  have  the  divine  approval  or  that  of  bis 
own  conscience.  His  brother’s  goodness  con¬ 
demns  him.  and  for  that  reason  he  hates  him. 


This  accounts  for  the  speech  and  actions  of 
sinners  toward*  the  righteous.  The  consist¬ 
ent  and  holy  life  of  tbe  saints  is  an  offence  to 
sinners,  and  preaches  to  them  often  louder 
than  words. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  saints  who  are 
envious  of  sinners?  They  are  indeed  foolish 
and  weak.  The  Thirty-seventh  Psalm  shows 
the  experience  of  such  an  one  and  says :  “  Fret 
not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers ;  neither  be 
thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity.  ” 
“Fret  not  thyself  because  of  him  who  pros- 
peretb  in  his  way ;  because  of  tbe  man  who 
bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass.  Fret  not 
thyself  in  anywise  to  do  evil.”  The  Lord 
laughs  at  them.  They  shall  be  cut  off  and 
their  place  shall  not  know  them.  The  right¬ 
eous  are  to  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good ; 
to  commit  their  way  to  Him  and  rest  in  Him 
and  wait  patiently.  Their  steps  are  ordered 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  end  is  peace.  The  end 
tries  all  the  way  and  God  sees  and  knows  and 
will  judge. 

Another  explanation  of  the  cause  of  envy  is 
that  the  envious  love  tbe  world  and  not  God. 
They  desire  the  lusts  of  tbe  fiesb,  the  lust  of 
the  eyes  and  the  pride  of  life.  The  world  and 
its  lusts  pass  away,  and  they  have  no  abiding 
substance.  They  desire  not  tbe  best,  and 
their  standard  of  God  is  low.  God  and  eter¬ 
nity  enter  not  into  their  account.  Did  they 
trust  in  God,  they  would  rest  in  His  provi¬ 
dence  and  do  His  will.  Faith  in  Him  would 
enable  them  to  keep  tbe  world  in  its  light 
place  and  to  overcome  it.  The  appetites  and 
pleasures  and  ambitions  of  life  are  to  be  re¬ 
strained  and  subordinated  to  God’s  will,  and 
to  minister  to  the  higher  good.  They  are  also 
to  be  denied  for  the  good  of  one’s  brother 
Self-indulgence  and  selfishness  work  ill  to 
one’s  neighbor,  whereas  Christ  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  He  laid 
down  His  life  for  sinners,  died  the  object  of 
envious  hatred. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain. 
Envy,  covetousness,  hatred,  all  inordinate  de¬ 
sires,  disobey  the  will  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
love ;  they  dwell  not  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
but  in  the  darkness  of  the  evil  one.  Their  op¬ 
posite  is  tbe  cbiefest  Christian  grace  of  charity 
or  love.  This  envieth  not.  It  is  well  described 
in  these  words  of  another:  “It  is  not  gained 
at  the  good  of  others :  neither  at  their  gifts, 
nor  at  their  good  qualities,  their  honors,  or 
their  estates.”  If  we  love  our  neighbor,  we 
shall  be  so  far  from  envying  his  welfare,  or 
being  displeased  with  it,  that  we  shall  share 
in  it  and  rejoice  at  it.  His  bliss  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  will  be  an  addition  to  ours,  instead  of 
impairing  it  or  lessening  it.  Envy  is  the 
effort  of  ill-will.  The  prosperity  of  those  to 
whom  we  wish  well  can  never  grieve  us,  and 
the  mind  which  is  bent  on  doing  good  to  all, 
pan  never  wish  ill  to  any.  Charity  never 
seeks  its  own  to  the  hurt  of  others,  or  with 
tbe  neglect  of  others.  It  many  times  neglects 
its  own  for  tbe  sake  of  others,  prefers  their 
welfare  and  satisfaction  and  advantage  to  its 
own.  It  even  prefers  the  weal  of  the  public, 
of  tbe  community  to  its  own  private  advan¬ 
tage.  Where  the  fire  of  love  is  kept  in,  the 
flames  of  wrath  will  not  easily  kindle. 

Charity  will  never  be  angry  without  a  cause. 
It  thinks  no  evil.  It  will  never  indulge  sus¬ 
picion  without  proofs.  It  will  hardly  give  an 
ill  opinion  of  another,  and  will  do  it  with  re¬ 
gret  and  reluctance  where  tbe  evidence  can¬ 
not  be  resisted.  It  will  put  the  best  face  it 
can  on  circumstances  that  have  no  good  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  wishes  ill  to  no  one,  much  less 
will  it  hurt  or  wrong  any.  “It  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth.”  Charity  is  divine  ;  envy  is  Satanic. 
As  one  becomes  lovely,  the  other  becomes 
hateful.  Faith  abides  in  love  to  God  and 
man.  Faith  in  God  works  love  to  man. 
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keeper.  There  is  a  bedridden  grandfather, 
also,  to  be  cared  for.  But  besides  all  her 
work  at  home,  she  has  picked  cotton  for  the 
neighbors,  and  has  saved  a  few  dollars.  This 
she  wanted  to  use  sending  her  next  youngest 
sister  to  school.  ‘Wouldn’t  you  like  to  come 
yourself?’  I  asked.  ‘Oh,  missus  1’  she  said, 
and  a  look  of  most  intense  longing  passed 
over  her  face.  She  once  attended  school  a 
few  weeks,  and  can  read  some,  but  it  is  her 
greatest  ambition  to  have  her  brothers  and 
sisters  ‘git  schoolin’.  ’  After  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  her  sister,  I  talked  a  little  with 
her  about  her  life.  Just  then  my  eye  fell  on 
the  calendar,  and  I  gave  it  to  her.  How 
pleased  she  was!  Then  I  gave  her  a  pencil 
and  showed  her  how  I  wanted  her  to  make  a 
dot  in  front  of  each  day  when  she  read 
in  her  Bible,  and  another  dot  behind  the  num¬ 
ber  when  she  prayed  to  our  Father,  and  then 
one  more  dot  above  the  number  when  she 
had  done  something  to  make  somebody  happy. 
So  she  promised  and  went  away. 

Last  Saturday  I  was  in  her  neighborhood, 
so  I  bunted  around  and  found  the  place,  the 
house  was  very  small.  On  a  bed  in  one  corner 
lay  the  old  grandfather,  very  deaf,  and  some¬ 
what  feeble-minded.  I  did  not  see  the  father, 
as  be  was  away  at  work,  but  I  did  see  the 
children,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  of 
them,  besides  Jubilee  herself,  and  I  did  see 
the  calendar.  It  hung  under  a  rude  little 
shelf,  and  the  pencil  was  tied  to  it  with  a 
string.  On  the  shelf  was  the  Bible  and  an 
old  bottle  with  some  early  spring  flowers.  It 
made  a  bright  spot  in  the  room.  Jubilee  had 
kept  the  leaves  for  the  two  months  she  had 
torn  off  in  her  Bible,  and  showed  them  to 
me.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  almost  every 
day  was  surrounded  by  three  dots,  though 
some  had  only  one  or  two.  ‘Them  dots  helps 
me  a  heap,’  she  said.  ‘It  just  seems  some 
days  I’m  that  busy  and  tired  I  can’t  read 
none  noways,  but  I  hates  to  miss  a  mark,  so  I 
bones  down  to  it,  and  seems  like  such  times  I 
most  genally  fins  a  tex  that  rests  me  right  up, 
and  that  happifying  keeps  me  on  a  powerful 
sharp  lookout  all  the  time.  ’  The  children 
stood  around  while  we  were  talking,  and  I 
found  she  had  taught  all  but  the  youngest  two 
the  letters  and  figures  on  the  calendar.  They 
were  a  little  bashful,  but  they  stood  up  in  a 
row,  and  when  she  pointed  to  them,  they  all 
answered  together.  When  the  sister  at  school 


And  Aggie,  w’ho  though  thoughtless,  was 
not  heartless,  said:  “Don’t  mind  what  i  said, 
Rachel.  I  forgot  that  those  folks  don’t  have 
so  many  such  things  as  we  do.  Come,  let’s 
help  cut  out  those  pictures.  ” 

Again  the  wind  and  snow  eddied  and  frol¬ 
icked  around  the  Stone  Church,  and  again  the 
happy  children  were  gathered  in  their  pleas¬ 
ant  room.  There  was  a  look  of  interest  on  all 
their  bright  faces  when  Miss  Rose  said : 
“Now,  I  will  read  the  nice  letter  that  Miss 
Allen  has  written  to  us  about  the  Christmas 
box : 

“Dear  Miss  Rose  and  all  the  dear  Juniors  of 
the  Stone  Church  :  When  I  sent  you  a  postal 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  box,  I 
promised  to  write  you  a  letter  about  our 
Christmas  celebration  soon,  but  I  was  sick 
most  of  January,  and  since  then  I  have  been 
so  busy  catching  up,  that  here  it  is  the  first 
•of  March  before  I  could  find  an  hour  to  write 
you.  Now  it  is  warm  and  pleasant,  but 
Christmas  Day  was  unusually  cold  for  the 
South.  We  even  had  a  few  inches  of  snow, 
which  quite  reminded  us  of  Christmas  ‘up 
North,’  and  we  determined  to  have  a  regular 
northern  celebration. 

“I  don’t  suppose  if  you  could  see  the 
building  which  serves  us  for  church  and 
school-house,  you  would  think  it  was  verj’ 
nice,  but  that  evening  we  thought  it  looked 
beautiful.  The_boys  had  been  to  the  woods 
and  brought  us  a  whole  load  of  evergreens 
and  holly  to  trim  the  room.  Then  on  the 
platform  they  had  securely  planted  the  tree. 
We  were  almost  dismayed  when  we  saw  it,  it 
seemed  so  large,  and  we  had  so  few  things  to 
But  word  came  that  morning  that 


I7ie  Children  at  Home, 


THE  ROBINS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  HOSPI¬ 
TAL  WINDOW. 

A  robin  came  in  at  the  window. 

That  beantifnl  April  day. 

Flitting  about  the  children’s  ward. 

Right  over  the  cots  where  they  lay— 

Wee  sufferers  getting  better ; 

Wee  sufferers  wearing  away. 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up,”  it  kept  singing. 

Not  resting  its  wing  anywhere, 

Though  many  thin  hands  were  lifted 
To  take  it  in  tenderest  care. 

But  the  healthy,  blithe,  round  robin 
Had  no  need  of  a  sojourn  there. 

The  song  of  ministry  ended. 

It  flew  out  and  up  in  a  tree 
Before  the  Hospital  window. 

Where  all  the  children  could  see. 

For  that  was  the  site  they’d  chosen 
To  build  on— his  good  mate  and  he. 

And  all  through  the  spring  and  summer. 

His  “  cheer  up”  rang  sweetly  and  oft. 

Smiles  chased  away  shades  of  suff’ring. 

Pillows  were  made  restful  and  soft. 

Because  of  robins  that  bnllded. 

And  their  birdllngs  chirping  aloft. 

The  children  simke  to  each  other 
in  wonder  to  think  that  the  nest 
Had  been  i  nilt  there  in  the  city. 

When  the  country  places  were  beet. 

How  soon  they’d  fly  off  to  the  flowers. 

Had  they  but  some  wings  and  a  crest ! 

The  problem  was  solved  when  he  said— 

That  mite  of  a  boy,  crippled  Joe— 

*’  They’re  Jesus’  good,  loving  robins. 

And  came  from  His  garden,  I  know. 

To  cheer  His  sick  little  children. 

Just  because  they  pity  us  so!” 

-Susan  Tkali.  Pkrrv. 


put  on  it. 

there  was  a  big  box  for  me  at  the  depot.  I 
assure  you  I  wasn’t  long  in  finding  some  one 
to  bring  it  up  for  us.  Several  of  the  older 
scholars  were  there  helping  me,  and  I  wish 
you  could  have  beard  our  exclamations  of  de¬ 
light  when  the  cover  was  taken  off  and  we 
had  our  first  glimpse  of  the  treasures  within. 
But  before  we  took  out  a  single  thing  we  all 
knelt  down,  and  I  thanked  the  Lord  for  put¬ 
ting  the  thought  into  your  hearts.  Then 
what  a  pleasant  time  we  bad  unpacking  and 
arranging  the  gifts !  Those  pretty  dolls  and 
picture  books,  those  warm  jackets  and  caps, 
those  knives  and  toys  and  all  the  nice  things ! 
I  wish  I  could  thank  every  one  of  you  by 
name  and  tell  you  just  what  became  of  each 
gift. 

“I  think  I  must  tell  you  about  mine.  Do 
you  know  there  were  just  as  many  gifts  as 
we  had  scholars,  and  one  more,  so  they  all 
said  I  must  pick  out  what  I  wanted  most  for 
myself,  so  I  chose  that  pretty  calendar  (here 
Rachel’s  eyes  shone).  There  was  a  spot  just 
over  my  writing  desk  where  I  planned  to  hang 


Where  is  Rachel  Denny?"  she  asked;  and 
then  she  thought,  “Poor  child,  I  am  afraid 
she  could  bring  nothing,  and  so  would  not 
come. " 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  opened,  ad¬ 
mitting  at  the  same  time  a  fiurry  of  flakes, 
and  a  thinly  clad  child,  with  something  care¬ 
fully  protected  under  her  shawl.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  irresolute,  gazing  at  the  merry 
groups  of  children  and  the  table  piled  with 
their  gifts ;  then  shyly  approaching,  she  was 
about  to  place  her  own  among  them,  when 
one  of  the  little  girls  ran  up  to  her,  saying: 
“Oh,  Rachel,  let’s  see  what  you  brought! 
Oh,  just  an  advertising  calendar!  Do  you 
suppose  anybody  will  care  for  that?  I  brought 
that  big  doll.” 

There  was  a  flush  on  Rachel’s  cheek,  and 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  She  had  thought 
the  calendar  so  pretty  and  now  to  have  it 
spoken  of  so  contemptuously ! 

Miss  Rose  had  not  heard  Aggie's  comment, 
but  she  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
came  quickly  to  them.  “Why,  Rachel,”  she 
exclaimed,  “did  you  bring  this  calendar? 
What  a  pretty  one !” 

“Aggie  thinks  nobodj'  will  want  it,”  said 
Rachel,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

“.Aggie  is  mistaken,  then,”  said  Miss  Rose. 
“I  had  a  calendar  given  me  last  Christmas, 
and  I  think  more  of  it  than  of  any  other 
present  I  had.”  Miss  Rose  did  not  say  that 
her  calendar  was  a  rare  work  of  art,  but  she 
did  kiss  Rachel  and  repeat  her  assurance  that 
somebody  woula  be  pleased  with  her  gift. 


“When  evening  came,  the  people  kept  com¬ 
ing,  until  I  thought  there  couldn’t  another 
one  get  in ;  but  there  could,  for  just  as  the 
exercises  were  beginning,  the  door  opened  far 
enough  for  a  girl  about  fourteen,  whom  I  bad 
never  seen  before,  to  squeeze  herself  in. 
Well,  the  children  sang  beautifully,  and  re¬ 
cited  their  pieces  nicely,  and  we  had  a  real 
Santa  Claus.  Oh,  if  I  had  only  had  a  kodak 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  scene  for  you !  And 
then  I  should  have  needed  a  phonograph  to 
take  down  the  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
delight,  and  the  queer  sayings,  which,  I  am 
sure,  would  have  delighted  you. 

“  But  I  must  leave  that  to  your  imagination, 
for  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  girl  I  men¬ 
tioned  who  came  in  late.  She  came  to  see  me 
the  next  morning  about  her  sister’s  coming 
to  school.  Her  own  name  is  Jubilee  John¬ 
son,  and  she  is  the  eldest  of  a  large  family, 
and  the  mother  is  dead,  so  she  is  the  house- 


It  was  a  saying  of  George  Herbert’s  mother, 
intended  for  the  guidance  of  her  sons,  that 
as  our  bodies  take  nourishment  suitable  by 
the  meat  on  which  we  feed,  so  do  our  souls 
as  insensibly  thrive  in  virtue  or  vice  by  the 
example  or  conversation  of  good  or  bad  com¬ 
pany. 


Little  Bert  had  heard  his  father  grumble 
over  the  tax  on  a  pet  dog.  On  removing  to 
the  country  he  heard  no  more  of  it,  and 
finally  remarked  one  day;  “We  don’t  have  to 
pay  any  little  nails  on  our  dog  now.” — Youth’s 
Companion. 
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A  BEAUTIFITL  EXAMPI,£. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  read  anything  more 
touchingly  beautiful  than  the  way  in  which 
Catherine  Tait,  wife  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  tried  to  comfort  her  own  heart 
and  the  heart  of  her  husband  after  they  were 
suddenly  deprived  by  death  of  “five  blessed 
little  daughters.”  Other  parents  who  mourn 
because  of  empty  cradles  and  desolate  places 
at  the  fireside,  may  be  strengthened  by  their 
example.  Mrs.  Tait  writes : 

“Now  constantly  with  our  daily  prayers  for 
them  we  say  the  thanksgiving  and  commemora¬ 
tion  : 

“Lord,  Thou  hast  let  Thy  little  ones  depart 
in  peace.  Lord  Jesus,  Thou  hast  received 
their  spirits,  and  has  opened  unto  them  the 
gate  of  everlasting  glory.  Thy  loving  Spirit 
leads  them  forth  in  the  land  of  righteousness, 
into  the  holy  hill,  into  Thy  heavenly  king¬ 
dom.  Thou  didst  send  Thy  angels  to  meet 
them  and  to  carry  them  to  Abraham’s  bosom. 
Thou  hast  placed  them  in  the  habitations  of 
light  and  peace,  of  joy  and  gladness.  Thou 
hast  received  them  into  the  arms  of  Thy 
mercy,  and  given  them  an  inheritance  with 
the  saints  in  light.  There  they  reign  with 
Thy  elect  angels  and  Thy  blessed  saints  de¬ 
parted,  Thy  holy  prophets  and  glorious  Apos¬ 
tles,  in  all  joy,  glory,  felicity,  and  blessed¬ 
ness,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.  ” 


A  young  Hindoo  who  had  become  a  Christian 
went  home  and  told  bis  mother.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
leaving  her.  He  begged  to  stay  where  she 
was,  but  though  his  mother  wept  when  she 
thought  of  the  separation,  she  said:  “No,  you 
cannot  eat  with  me  nor  stay  with  me.”  The 
son  replied :  “  But.  mother,  your  dog  is  not  of 
your  caste,  and  you  give  him  food ;  let  me  eat 
with  him?”  But  bis  mother  was  firm,  and 
kept  to  her  first  decison.  The  dog  could  be 
tolerated,  but  a  Christian  son  never.  This 
shows  what  it  costs  in  India  for  a  Hindoo  to  be¬ 
come  a  Christian. 


TO  BE  A  CASH  BOY. 

The  work  of  a  cash  boy,  like  the  game  of 
“flip,”  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  if  the  boy  is  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  which  is  the  legal  school  age,  he 
must  get  a  school  permit  before  he  is  allowed 
to  work.  If  the  employers  of  children  under 
this  age  are  unable  to  show  this  permit,  they 
are  liable  to  a  heavy  fine ;  therefore  this  law 
is  strictly  observed.  Having  obtained  his 
position,  for  which  he  gets  from  ^  to  $2.60 
a  week  (this  is  in  the  Chicago  retail  stores), 
he  must  be  on  hand  at  7.80  or  8  o’clock  every 
morning.  There  is  a  fine  imposed  for  tardi¬ 
ness.  He  is  assigned  to  a  station  where,  when 
not  on  active  duty,  he  must  sit  upright,  with 
arms  folded  and  feet  toeing  a  mark.  Each 
station  is  in  charge  of  an  enunciator,  famil¬ 
iarly  called  “the  nunch,”  whose  duty  it  is  to 
preserve  order  and  instruct  new  boys  in  their 
duties. 

The  cash  boy  must  keep  his  eyes  and  ears 
wide  open,  move  quickly,  be  polite,  and  pay 
attention  to  his  toilet.  When  he  is  all  this, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  depart¬ 
ments,  so  that  he  can  go  at  once,  without 
making  inquiries,  to  any  part  of  the  store,  he 
is  likely  to  get  promoted,  when  he  will  no 
longer  be  a  cash  boy. 

That  cash  boys  do  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
open  is  proven  every  day.  It  was  a  cash  boy 
who  last  week  detected  a  female  shoplifter 
secreting  a  roll  of  silk  in  her  dress  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Field’s  store.  The  little  fellow  quietly 
notified  the  house  detective  of  her,  with  her 
companion.  More  than  $200  worth  of  goods  was 
found  on  their  persons  when  searched. 

The  cash  boys  have  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  in  which  to  eat  their  lunch.  The 
store  closes  at  6,  when  they  are  released,  and 
gladly  go  to  their  homes  and  to  bed,  for 
they  are  quite  tired  out  and  ready  for  it. — The 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


An  egg  of  the  great  Auk  sold  in  London  for 
$1,500  the  other  day.  There  are  sixty  eight 
of  these  eggs  in  the  world — two  in  America. 


WHAT  AEASKAM  BOYS  CAN  DO. 

In  that  land  where  toy  shops  are  unknown, 
it  is  well  for  the  Alaskan  boy  that  be  has  the 
ingenuity  to  manufacture  bis  own  playthings. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  he  shows  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  the  usage  of  his  hands  and  toy 
canoes,  paddles,  and  hooks  for  catching  hali¬ 
but  and  other  fish  are  the  results  of  his  first 
mechanical  efforts.  His  little  boats  are  made 
very  true  to  the  original,  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  ornamenting  them.  He  also  learns 
to  make  tops,  bows,  arrows,  air-guns,  and 
almost  everything  he  sees  about  him,  includ 
ing  miniature  oil  dishes,  platters,  plates,  and 
little  wooden  boxes  for  use  in  holding  the 
oil  and  berries.  All  these  articles  are  carved 
and  ornamented  with  his  “coat-of  arms,”  the 
totem  of  his  tribe. 

As  he  grows  older,  bis  canoes  and  paddles 
are  larger  and  made  for  service.  The  latter 
are  very  pretty,  and  painted  and  carved  quite 
artistically.  Some  of  our  readers  know  of 
the  young  silversmith,  Rudolph,  of  the  Sitka 
school,  and  have  perhaps  seen  the  pretty 
spoons  which  he  has  taught  himself  to  make. 

Being  so  well  adapted  to  mechanical  Indus 
try,  the  Alaskan  boys  make  great  progress  in 
the  branches  taught  in  our  industrial  schools. 
Those  of  the  larger  boys  who  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  read  intelligently  in  the  second 
reader,  are  learning  a  trade,  being  in  school 
half  a  day  and  at  work  the  other  half. 

They  are  very  glad  to  avail  themselvfs  of 
their  opportunities,  and  one  little  fellow, 
not  yet  six  ^ears  old,  is  so  ambitious  to  be¬ 
come  a  “whitei  man,”  that  he  goes  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  half  a  mile  away  because  he  is  too 
young  to  enter  the  boarding  department  of  our 
school  at  Sitka,  where  his  father  and  mother 
were  educated.— E.  D.  M.  in  Sea  and  Land 


A  NEW  YVIBK  BUSINESS  HAN’S  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  BOYS. 

I  had  two  office  boys,  whose  main  duty  it 
was  to  bring  me  notes  or  cards  that  were  sent 
in  to  me.  or  to  fetch  things  that  I  wanted  to 
use.  One  of  those  boys,  whenever  I  sent  him 
for  a  book  or  anything  heavy,  would  walk 
rapidly  by  my  desk  and  toss  it  indefinitely 
toward  me.  If  it  happened  to  miss  me,  and 
land  on  the  desk,  it  was  all  right.  If  it  fell 
on  the  floor,  the  boy  always  manaeed  to  fall 
over  it  in  bis  eagerness  to  pick  it  up.  Then, 
if  he  had  a  letter  or  card  to  deliver,  he  would 
come  close  up  to  the  desk  and  stand  there 
scanning  it  with  minute  care.  This  being 
concluded,  he  would  flaunt  it  airily  in  my 
direction  and  depart.  The  other  boy  always 
came  and  went  so  I  could  hardly  hear  him. 
If  it  was  a  book,  inkstand,  or  box  of  letters, 
he  would  set  it  quietly  down  at  one  side  of 
the  desk.  Letters  and  cards  were  always 
laid,  not  tossed,  right  where  my  eye  could 
fall  on  them  directly.  If  there  was  any  doubt 
in  his  mind  about  whether  he  ought  to  lay  a 
letter  on  my  desk  or  deliver  it  to  some  other 
person  in  the  office,  he  always  did  his  think¬ 
ing  before  he  came  near  me,  and  did  not 
stand  annoyingly  at  my  elbow  studying  the 
letter.  That  boy  understood  the  science  of 
little  things.  When  New  Year’s  came,  he  got 
ten  dollars.  The  other  boy  got  fired. — 'The 
Golden  Rule. 


A  PARABLE. 

“I  need  oil,”  said  an  ancient  monk,  so  he 
planted  him  an  olive  sapling. 

“Lord,”  he  prayed,  “it  needs  rain,  that  its 
roots  may  drink  and  swell.  Send  gentle 
showers.”  And  the  Lord  sent  a  gentle  shower. 

“Lord.”  prayed  the  monk,  “my  tree  needs 
sun.  Send  sun.  I  pray  Thee.”  And  the  sun 
shone,  gilding  the  dripping  cloudj. 

“Now  frost,  my  Lord,  to  brace  its  tissues,” 
said  the  monk ;  and  behold,  the  little  tree 
stood  sparkling  with  frost.  But  at  evensong 
it  died.  Then  the  monk  sought,  the  cell  of  a 
brother  monk,  and  told  his  strange  experi 
ence. 

“I,  too,  have  planted  a  little  tree.”  he  said, 
“and  see,  it  thrives  well.  But  I  entrusted  my 
little  tree  to  its  God.  He  who  made  it  knows 
better  what  it  needs  than  a  men  like  me.  I 
laid  no  condition.  I  fixed  no  ways  nor  means. 
‘Lord,  send  what  it  needs,’  I  prayed— ‘storm 
or  sunshine,  wind,  rain,  or  frost.  Thou  hast 
made  it,  and  Thou  dost  know.  ’  ” 


It  is  said  that  some  of  the  healthiest  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  world  are  found  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  where  shoes  are  seldom  worn  at 
an  earlier  age  than  twelve  or  thirteen. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

REV.  EDWARD  A.  LA  WHENCE.  D.D. 

By  James  Buokham. 

His  was  a  soul  with  pore  devotion  warm, 

A  noble  miod,  to  noble  issues  keyed. 

A  band  outstretched  to  every  brother's  need— 
God’s  stamp  of  manhood  on  his  face  and  form. 

So  moved  he  in  unconscious  Christlikeness 
Along  the  path  of  duty,  cheerful  e’er. 

But  ready  still  some  other's  pain  to  share. 

Or  by  his  toiling  make  some  burden  less. 

His  smile  was  sunshine,  and  his  firm,  sweet  voice 
Brought  peace  and  strength  to  many  a  troubled  soul. 
There  spake  a  heart,  man-loving,  true,  and  whole. 
In  touch  with  those  who  sorrow  or  rejoice. 

What  epitaph  could  honor  such  as  he? 

Things  were  his  monument,  and  things  began. 

He  stood  four-square,  fnll-statnred :  was  a  man 
God  loved :  such  let  the  simple  record  be. 

From  the  first  moment,  when  I  felt  the 
warm,  sincere  grasp  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  hand, 
and  looked  into  that  face,-  so  strong,  so  sym¬ 
pathetic,  so  manfully  winning,  I  knew  him 
for  a  friend— a  friend  to  honor  and  to  love,  to 
lean  upon  with  confidence  and  to  serve  with 
gladness. 

I  never  met  a  man  who  more  ideally  fulfilled 
my  conception  of  the  word  vuinhood  than  did 
Mr.  Lawrence.  Strength  was  written  all  over 
him — strength  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual. 
He  had  the  healthful  aspect  of  a  lover  of  God’s 
great  out-door  world.  His  conversation,  his 
writing,  his  public  address,  his  very  cast  of 
countenance,  displayed  the  strong,  well-bal¬ 
anced,  well  informed  mind  of  a  thinker  whose 
intellectual  power  has  character  for  founda¬ 
tion.  A  man  of  spotless  life,  of  pure  and  high 
ideals,  of  noble  unselfishness,  of  tender  sym¬ 
pathies;  self- controlled,  yet  not  self-conscious 
nor  self-righteous ;  earnest,  patient,  devoted, 
chivalric ;  quick  to  the  truly  lovely  and  inno¬ 
cently  joyous  things  of  life,  yet  grand  in  his 
hatred  and  contempt  of  everything  base  and 
low  and  unmanly ;  with  sympathies  as  broad 
as  the  sky,  controlled  by  convictions  as  deep 
as  the  sea — such  was  this  manliest  of  men, 
whom  God  has  seen  fit  to  call  to  Himself. 

Almost  my  first  impression  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  that  he  was  born  to  be  a  leader  of  men, 
and  especially  of  young  men.  He  bad  the 
qualities  which  attract  and  win  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  influence  the  mind  and  heart  of  youth. 
He  was  young  himself — never  lost,  and  never 
would  have  lost,  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of 
youth ;  and  this  gave  him  ready  and  willing 
admission  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young 
persons.  I  had  hoped  to  see  him  some  time 
intimately  associated,  as  mental  and  spiritual 
guide,  with  some  great  organized  body  of 
youth.  I  think  he  would  have  been  a  perfect 
tower  of  strength  to  any  college  or  college 
church. 

But  I  am  sure  that  God  has  not  quenched 
that  helpful  spirit  by  calling  it  away  from 
earth.  Somewhere  an  equal  labor,  an  equal 
fitness,  an  equal  reward,  await  him.  Earth 
is  not  the  only  training  school  of  character, 
the  only  home  of  generous  enthusiasm  and 
earnest  endeavor  and  noble  achievement. 
Somewhere  under  the  stars  of  God  that  man¬ 
ful  spirit  loves  and  toils  and  hopes  and  waits. 
To  the  Land  whither  we  are  all  going,  he  has 
gone,  a  little  sooner,  like  one  who  presses  on 
with  swifter,  surer  step  to  see  the  sunrise  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 


I  THE  MOTHER  A  HISTORIAN. 

Each  mother  is  a  historian.  She  writes  not 
the  history  of  empires  or  nations  on  paper, 
but  she  writes  her  own  history  on  the  imper¬ 
ishable  mind  of  her  child.  That  tablet  and 
that  history  will  remain  indelible  when  time 
shall  be  no  more.  This  thought  should  weigh 
I  on  the  mind  of  every  mother,  and  render  her 
deeply  circumspect,  prayerful,  and  faithful  in 
i  her  solemn  work  of  training  up  her  children 
j  for  heaven. 

I  The  minds  of  children  are  very  susceptible 
I  and  easily  impressed.  A  word,  a  look,  a 
frown,  may  engrave  an  impression  on  the 
I  memory  of  a  child  no  lapse  of  time  can  efface. 

I  How  careful,  then,  should  every  mother  be  in 
I  her  treatment  of  her  child!  How  prayerful 
I  and  how  serious  to  write  the  eternal  1  ruths 
I  which  shall  be  his  guide  and  teacher  when 
!  her  voice  shall  be  silent  in  death  and  her  lips 
:  no  longer  move  in  prayer  in  his  behalf.  —  Phren 
I  ological  Journal. 
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SHALL  WOMEN  BE  ALLOWED  TO  YOTE! 
This  year  an  opportunity  is  to  be  given  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  the  public  good  seems 
to  require.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  a  great 
injustice  is  done  a  majority  of  the  people  by 
the  retention  of  the  word  “male”  in  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  limiting  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  and  petitions  are  now  being 
circulated  by  the  Women’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  and  the  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion,  praying  that  it  be  stricken  out.  There 
are  those  who,  from  the  serene  heights  on 
which  they  dwell,  look  down  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  as  beneath  discussion ;  there  are  others 
who  are  indifferent  or  opposed  to  the  ballot 
for  women,  simply  from  having  given  the 
subject  little  attention  and  no  study  at  all. 
Let  me  remind  these  that  some  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thinkers  and  writers  of  this  or  any 
age,  aver  that  this  subject  is  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  humanity,  and  most  closely 
connected  with  human  progress. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  great  work  on  Lib¬ 
erty  and  the  ' Subjection  of  Women,  says: 
“The  legal  subordination  of  one  sex  to  the 
other  is  wrong  in  itself,  is  now  one  of  the 
chief  hindrances  to  human  improvement,  and 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  principle  of  perfect 
equality,  admitting  no  power  or  privilege  on 
he  one  side,  or  disability  on  the  other.  ”  He 
himself  presented  a  petition  for  political  equal¬ 
ity  for  women  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Thomas  Hare,  one  of  the  acutest  political 
thinkers  in  England,  says:  “The  exclusion  of 
women  from  the  polls  is  probably  a  remnant 
of  the  feudal  law,  and  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  other  civil  institutions  of  the  country” ; 
and  he  urges  the  propriety  of  celebrating 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  “productive  of  so 
much  moral  benefit,  by  the  abolition  of  an 
anomaly  so  entirely  without  justifiable  founda¬ 
tion.  ” 

In  the  galaxy  of  statesmen  in  this  country, 
who,  rising  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
times,  have  thought  out  this  question  to  a 
clear  solution,  are  the  names  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  James  A.  Garfield,  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
Judge  Noah  Davie,  Charles  Sumner,  George 
William  Curtis,  Governors  Banks,  Boutwell, 
and  Washburn,  and  Senators  Dawes,  Wilson, 
and  Hoar.  Among  writers  are  Emerson, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell.  All  these 
and  many  other  statesmen  and  writers  agree 
that  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  civilization 
anywhere  that  women  should  be  deprived  of  a 
voice  in  the  government,  and  certainly  it  can¬ 
not  be  for  the  good  of  this  republic.  The  high¬ 
est  interests  of  our  country,  at  this  stage  of 
its  history,  if  never  before,  require  that  the 
best  elements  in  it  should  be  brought  into 
exercise  in  public  affairs.  Dr.  Tocqueville 
long  ago  warned  us  that  unless  some  new  in¬ 
fusion  of  a  better  element  in  our  politics  were 
vouchsafed  us,  our  experiment  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  was  doomed. 

That  the  women  of  our  country  are  a  “bet¬ 
ter  element,  ”  no  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
statistics  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  of 
schools  and  colleges,  or  who  frequents  church¬ 
es  on  Sundays  and  prayer-meeting  nights,  will 
deny ;  and  that  women  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  vote,  no  one  who  knows  the  classes 
now  admitted  at  the  polls  will  dare  to  con¬ 
tend.  But  the  question  of  the  influence  for 
good  of  women  at  the  polls  has  passed  the 
stage  of  experiment.  The  following  is  testi¬ 
mony  in  point : 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Second  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming: 

That  the  possession  and  exercise  of  suffrage 
by  the  women  in  Wyoming  for  the  past  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  has  wrought  no  harm  and  has 
done  great  good  in  many  wa^s;  that  it  has 
largely  aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauperism. 


and  vice  from  this  State,  and  that  without  any 
violent  or  oppressive  legislation ;  that  it  has 
secured  peaceful  and  orderly  elections,  good 
government,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civ¬ 
ilization  and  public  order ;  and  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  facts  that  after  nearly  twenty- 
fiv^ears  of  woman  suffrage,  not  one  county 
in  Wyoming  has  a  poorhouse,  that  our  jails  are 
almost  empty,  and  crime,  except  that  com¬ 
mitted  by  strangers  in  the  State,  almost  un¬ 
known  ;  and  as  the  result  of  experience,  we 
urge  every  civilized  community  on  earth  to 
enfranchise  its  women  without  delay. 

Resolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  the  Legislature  of  every  State 
and  territory  in  this  country,  and  to  every  legis¬ 
lative  body  in  the  world;  and  that  we  request  the 
press  throughout  the  civilized  world  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  readers  to  these  resolutions. 

Every  Governor  of  Wyoming  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  testified  to  the  good  results 
of  woman  suffrage,  and  many  of  the  judges 
and  highest  officials  have  done  the  same.  In 
fact,  all  testimony  goes  to  prove  that  wherever 
women  have  had  the  ballot,  they  have  used  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  home,  against  the 
saloons,  the  gambling  houses,  and  the  haunts 
of  infamy. 

Our  enemies,  sharper  sighted  than  our 
friends,  early  discovered  this.  A  letter  from 
a  liquor  seller  to  a  legislator  says:  “Set  your 
heel  upon  the  woman  suffrage  movement 
every  time,  for  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women  means  the  destruction  of  our  trade.” 

A  Brewers’  Convention  in  Chicago  passed 
the  following  by  a  unanimous  vote : 

Resolved,  that  we  are  opposed  to  woman 
suffrage  anywhere  and  always,  ior  where 
woman  has  the  ballot  she  will  vote  solid  for 
prohibition,  and  woman’s  vote  is  the  last  hope 
of  the  Prohibitionists. 

“The  two  most  strongly  marked  instincts  of 
woman,”  forcibly  says  Miss  Willard,  “are 
those  of  protection  for  herself  and  little  ones, 
and  of  loyalty  and  love  for  her  husband  and 
her  son.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  strong¬ 
est  instincts  that  defend  the  liquor  traffic  and 
the  drink  habit,  are  avarice  in  the  dealer 
and  appetite  in  the  drinker.” 

It  has  been  said  that  civilization  has  nothing 
with  which  to  offset  these  two  tremenduous 
forces.  But  may  it  not  be  found  that  in  the 
home,  through  the  reserve  power  not  yet 
called  into  government  on  a  large  scale,  wom¬ 
an’s  instincts  of  protection  and  love  will  prove 
the  sufficient  offset,  and  will  outvote  both  at 
the  polls. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  political  equal¬ 
ity  be  given  women,  the  good  women  who 
avail  themselves  of  it  will  be  outnumbered  by 
the  bad.  This  is  simple  conjecture.  If  good 
women  do  not  rally  when  they  can  do  good,  it 
will  be  something  new  under  the  sun,  and  if 
bad  women  wish  to  vote,  it  is  surely  as  proper 
for  them  as  for  bad  men.  But  the  facts  show 
that  it  has  not  worked  in  this  way.  Wretched, 
fallen  women  are  not  much  found  where  re¬ 
spectable  women  go. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  the  good  of  the 
whole  community,  is  it  not  time  that  Amer¬ 
icans  shonld  admit  that  taxation  without  rep¬ 
resentation  is  just  as  much  oppression  when 
women  are  the  victims,  as  when  men  are?  In 
a  village  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  where 
the  writer  lives,  there  are  eighty -five  women 
whose  names  are  on  the  tax  list.  Is  it,  or  is 
it  not  tyrannous  that  taxes  should  be  rated, 
concerning  which  they  are  allowed  no  voice? 
For  so  simple  a  reason  as  this  our  fathers 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  and  fought  a 
long  and  bloody  war.  This,  women  will  never 
do.  Shall  they  not,  therefore  obtain  their 
rights? 

If  it  be  not  tyrannous,  what  is  it,  that  a 
mother  is  allowed  no  vote  with  regard  to  the 
licensing  in  the  vicinity  of  her  home,  of  that 
constant  menace  to  its  safety  and  her  happi¬ 
ness,  the  saloon? 


Is  it  not  tryannous  that  wives,  with  their 
babes,  must  be  every  year  cruelly  sacrificed  by 
the  hundreds — this  is  no  exaggeration — and 
suffer  hunger  and  cold  by  the  thousands,  and 
yet  cannot  interpose  a  single  legal  objection 
to  the  licensing  of  places  where  that  which 
causes  their  misery  is  sold?  During  the  past 
week,  in  my  own  village,  a  woman  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  motherhood  and  died 
unassisted  and  alone,  her  husband  in  the 
saloon. 

But,  it  is  said,  women  are  virtually  repre¬ 
sented.  Their  husbands  and  other  male  friends 
can  be  trusted  to  see  that  they  have  all  their 
rights.  Oh,  the  boundlessness  of  human  cre¬ 
dulity  I  When  women  began  to  look  into 
these  matters,  they  found  that  in  New  York 
State  women  had  no  legal  right  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  bore,  nor  have  they  at  this  moment 
in  more  than  six  States  in  the  Union.  They 
could  hold  no  property  in  their  own  name.  In 
some  States  the  “age  of  protection  for  girls’^ 
was,  and  now  is,  placeed  at  seven  years. 
Shade  of  Lucretia  I  These  are  some  of  the 
laws  made  for  women  by  men. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  such  leg¬ 
islation  is  due  to  the  desire  of  men  to  oppress 
women.  The  fact  is,  the  only  way  yet  dis¬ 
covered  by  which  the  interests  of  any  class  can 
be  protected,  is  to  have  them  cared  for  by 
representatives  of  that  class.  Men  cannot 
represent  women,  because  they  are  not  like 
them.  No  one  can  satisfactorily  represent 
women  but  women.  Have  the  men  of  to  day 
forgotten  the  words  in  which  James  Otis  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  “vir¬ 
tual  representation,”  and  the  way  the  words 
were  hurled  back  across  the  Atlantic? 

But  it  is  said  women  do  not  wish  to  vote. 
If  there  be  such  women,  to  them  says  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  not  I:  “I  leave  it  to  others 
to  speak  of  suffrage  as  a  right  or  a  privilege. 

I  speak  of  it  as  a  duty.  What  right  have  you 
women  to  leave  all  the  work  of  caring  for  the 
country  with  men?  Is  it  not  your  country  as 
well  as  theirs?  Are  not  your  children  to  live 
in  it  after  you  are  gone?  Are  you  not  bound 
to  contribute  whatever  faculty  God  has  given 
you  to  make  and  keep  it  a  pure  and  safe  and 
happy  land?” 

But  it  is  not  true  that  women  do  not  wish 
to  vote.  Twenty-six  thousand  women  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment 
Convention  in  1867,  praying,  as  they  are  now 
praying,  that  the  word  “male,”  limiting 
suffrage,  should  be  erased  from  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  petitions  to  be  presented  at  the 
coming  Constitutional  Convention  in  May,  it 
is  expected,  will  contain  the  names  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  women.  But  if  only  one 
woman  wishes  to  vote,  and  it  is  her  right, 
where  is  the  true  man  who  will  say  her  nay, 
or  who  will  not  assist  her? 

Let  no  one  fear  that  to  enlarge  the  liberties 
of  women  will  make  them  unwomanly.  As 
was  grandly  said  by  George  William  Curtis, 
in  his  matchless  speech  before  the  last  Con¬ 
stitutional  Conventon,  in  favor  of  the  same 
amendment  for  which  women  are  now  asking : 
“It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  men  to  keep 
women  womanly.  I  think,  sir,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  defend  the  delicacy  of  their  own 
sex.”  “We  shall  know  what  is  womanly  only 
when  women  have  the  same  equality  of  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  same  liberty  of  choice  as 
men.  ” 

If  it  be  not  right  that  this  word  which 
deprives  women  of  their  proper  share  of  con¬ 
trolling  power  in  the  adjustment  of  the  en¬ 
vironments  in  which  she  must  live  should 
remain  in  the  Constitution,  is  it  seemly  that' 
she  alone  cares  to  have  right  done?  Should 
the  burden  of  arousing  moral  sentiment  and 
awakening  tbe  sense  of  justice,  be  virtually 
left  entirely  to  her?  Will  “just”  men  pass  by 
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on  the  other  aide?  Will  “generous”  men  leave 
a  deprived  class  to  redress  their  own  wrongs? 
Can  “Chevalier  Bayards”  witness  unmoved 
the  effort  of  women  to  secure  justice,  and  not 
spring  to  their  assistance?  It  is  incredible. 

Phebe. 


HINTS  ON  THE  MANAOEMENT  OF  MEET¬ 
INGS. 

4S  West  106  Street.  I 

Naw  Tobk,  March  14. 18B4.  t 

My  Dear  Mrs  Porter :  As  I  am  President  of 
the  New  York  Presbyterial  Society  for  Foreign 
Missions,  and  also  of  our  church  auxiliary, 
and  have  had  experience  in  planning  various 
kinds  of  meetings,  Mr.  Elliot  brought  me 
your  letter  of  inquiry  to  answer.  I  judge  that 
the  annual  meeting  you  speak  of  is  that  of 
your  church  auxiliary,  and  is,  of  course, 
more  easily  planned  for  than  a  general  meet¬ 
ing.  You  are  very  wise  in  making  a  special 
occasion  of  it,  to  give  it  something  of  a  social 
character.  We  have  often  noticed  how  a  cup 
of  tea  brings  women  together  and  dispels  for¬ 
mality  and  stiffness.  We  have  found  it  worked 
well  to  appoint  quite  a  large  committee  of 
young  ladies  to  make  the  room  in  which  your 
meeting  is  to  be  held,  unusually  attractive. 
It  is  well,  if  possible,  to  have  some  of  this 
committee  not  members  of  the  society ;  it 
often  ends  in  their  becoming  interested. 
Have  them  instructed  to  make  the  room  pretty 
with  fresh  flowers,  an  extra  vase  or  rug  or 
two,  perhaps  a  gay  tablecloth  you  are  not 
used  to  seeing  there,  some  curios  from  the 
foreign  lands  you  study  about,  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  country,  and  anything  else 
that  occurs  to  them  as  looking  cheerful  and 
welcoming. 

Have  them  also  act  as  a  Reception  Com¬ 
mittee,  meeting  all  who  come  at  the  door, 
showing  them  to  seats,  providing  them  with 
h j  mn  -  books  or  programmes,  taking  wraps 
and  umbrellas,  and  in  all  ways  acting  as  if  in 
their  own  houses.  The  same  young  ladies 
should  take  the  offering,  if  you  have  one,  and 
be  provided  with  cards  and  pencils  to  take  the 
names  of  any  who  will  join. 

Another  committee  should  be  appointed  who 
would  arrange  a  pretty  table,  from  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting,  tea  and  wafers,  or 
chocolate  and  tiny  cakes,  should  be  served 
to  all.  The  small  expenditures  this  involves 
are  a  paying  investment,  and  with  one  or  two 
spirit  lamps,  and  three  or  four  efficient  women 
in  charge,  it  is  very  little  trouble.  Besides,  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  “gifts 
differing.  ”  Many  women  will  make  a  cake  or 
prepare  the  table  who  would  not  make  a 
speech  or  a  prayer,  or  even  write  a  paper. 

Then  I  should  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to 
send  written  or  prettily  printed  invitations, 
not  postal  cards,  to  every  woman  in  your 
church,  whether  interested  in  mission  work 
or  not.  For  a  similar  occasion  I  have  seen 
some  very  pretty  little  lilac  cards,  the  size  of 
a  large  visiting  card,  neatly  printed,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  invitation  to  the  special  meeting, 
were  the  dates  of  the  regular  meetings  during 
the  ensuing  year.  This  was  kept  by  all  who 
received  it  as  i  permanent  reminder. 

Ask  your  pastor  to  come  in  at  the  close  for 
a  few  friendly  words,  and  perhaps  the  closing 
prayer.  His  influence  is  invaluable  to  the 
women’s  organizations,  and  he  should  get  an 
idea  of  their  interest  and  effort.  Here  in  New 


York,  for  such  an  occasion,  we  almost  always 
try  to  have,  in  addition  to  the  women  of  the 
church,  some  good  woman  speaker  from  out¬ 
side,  often  a  returned  missionary.  I  suppose 
it  is  harder  for  you  to  get  them  than  it  is  for 
us.  I  believe  in  using  home  talent  and  mak¬ 
ing  your  members  realize  that  the  success  of 
your  meetings  depends  on  them,  but  a  new 
voice  and  more  varied  experience  is  often 
stimulating.  Of  ourse  some  of  your  time  is 
taken  by  your  election  of  officers  and  annual 
reports.  Try  not  to  have  these  too  formal. 
My  experience  of  them  is  that  the  officers  con¬ 
scientiously  try  to  make  them  just  dry  bones, 
without  a  spark  of  life  in  them.  An  interest¬ 
ing  feature  is  to  have  printed  large,  on  a 
blackboard,  your  total  contribution  for  last 
year  and  for  the  preceding  year. 

As  to  the  programme,  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
what  you  want  and  of  your  resources,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  suggest.  We  have 
found  great  interest  at  one  general  meeting  in 
having  voices  from  all  the  different  countries, 
about  three  minutes  to  each,  interspersed 
with  singing  of  appropriate  hymns,  and  if  you 
have  a  good  singer  to  call  upon  with  a  solo 
or  two,  carefully  choosing  the  words.  Assign 
Persia,  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Mexico,  India, 
Africa,  etc. ,  each  to  a  different  woman,  some 
to  young  girls,  if  possible,  who  will  carefully 
prepare  themselves  to  apeak,  not  read,  three 
minutes,  for  the  women  of  that  country,  why 
they  need  our  help,  and  what  we  are  doing 
for  them. 

A  good  story,  of  which  there  are  many 
among  the  leaflets  of  our  Board  well  read,  is 
always  interesting.  A  list  of  those  leaflets,  I 
think,  you  would  often  And  useful.  I  take  it 
for  granted  you  take  “Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,”  to  keep  posted  about  our  special 
work. 

We  have  found  considerable  interest  awak¬ 
ened  by  a  missionary  circulating  library  in 
our  society.  The  flrst  book  was  given,  then 
loaned  to  members  who  paid  ten  cents  apiece 
for  reading  it.  When  enough  comes  in,  a 
new  book  is  bought,  and  the  library  gradually 
grows.  There  are  so  many  fresh  and  inter¬ 
esting  missionary  books  now,  that  no  one  can 
read  them  and  afterwards  ignore  missions. 

I  Lope  this  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  of  any  further  service. 

Yours  in  Christ’s  work, 

Elizabeth  Elliot. 


HUSTON  LETTER. 

THE  ABOLITION  OF  FAST  DAT. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  institutions  of 
the  old  Puritan  customs  of  New  England 
seems  likely  to  be  done  away.  The  move¬ 
ment  to  set  aside  the  legal  holiday  which  has 
been  on  the  statute  books  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  from  colonial  times 
has  passed  to  a  third  reading,  at  the  State 
House,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  law. 
The  matter  has  been  earnestly  canvassed  in 
onr  papers  and  periodicals.  The  ground  taken 
by  some  objectors  is  that  the  State  cannot 
constitutionally  appoint  a  day  for  annual  relig¬ 
ious  observance.  In  other  words,  that  such 
legal  prescription  smacks  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State.  The  most  vital  objection 
urged  against  its  continuance,  is  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  its  founders  has  been  entirely 
vitiated.  While  its  observance  by  the  church¬ 
es  had  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful,  the  pleas¬ 
ure  mongers  have  practically  monopolized  it 
as  a  day  for  sport. 

At  its  approach  the  bulletin-boards  in  our 
cities  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
promised  attractions  at  the  theatres,  and  Fast 
Day  parties,  balls,  and  almost  every  imagina¬ 
ble  invention  of  a  sensational  and  mirth-pro¬ 
voking  nature,  not  to  mention  the  increased 
drinking  and  carousing  attending  the  usual 
secular  holiday,  rendered  its  very  name  a  sad 
misnomer.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fast  day,  and  the 
manner  of  its  observance  caused  a  blush  of 
shame  on  the  part  of  those  who  remembered 
its  original  signiflcance,  as  a  day  for  humilia¬ 
tion  and  prayer,  both  public  and  private. 

While  it  could  hardly  be  considered  sound 
reasoning  to  argue  the  abolition  of  a  day  for 
religious  observance,  on  the  ground  of  laxity 
or  direct  violaton  (for  some  would  attack  the 
Christian  Sabbath  on  the  same  ground), 
nevertheless  we  bellieve  that  Fast  Day  in 
Massachusetts  will  be  more  honored  by  its 
abrogation  than  by  such  profanation  as  has 
prevailed  in  these  later  years. 

The  English  actor  received  an  ovation  from 
the  professors  and  students  at  Sanders’s  The¬ 
atre  yesterday  when  he  addressed  them  on 
“Individuality.”  Such  a  crush  of  professors 
and  their  wives,  students  and  fair  ladies 
from  Harvard  Annex,  was  unprecedented, 
even  on  class  and  Commencement  days.  Mr. 
Irving’s  lecture,  charcterized  by  its  speaker 
as  a  “familiar  conversation,”  abounded  in 
gems  of  chaste  thought  and  expression,  and 
the  effusive  admiration  of  his  auditors  was 
only  restrained  by  their  respect  for  his  special 
request.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  eloquent 
address,  the  pent-up  enthusiasm  found  vent, 
and  the  building  fairly  trembled  with  the 
storm  of  long-continued  applause.  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  graced  the  occasion  with  her  presence, 
and  seemed  as  appreciative  of  the  speaker’s 
discriminating  and  happy  treatment  of  his 
theme  as  any  auditor  in  the  dstinguished  as¬ 
semblage. 

The  early  breath  of  spring  has  been  most 
grateful,  especially  to  the  large  number  de¬ 
pendent  upon  charity  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  almoners  of  the  public 
bounty  are  relieved  somewhat  of  their  anx¬ 
iety  and  special  work  by  the  already  precept!- 
ble  diminution  of  applicants  for  aid.  Many 
are  finding  employment  at  the  opening  of 
spring,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  dark  cloud  of 
adversity  is  beginning  to  lift,  and  will  soon 
disappear  from  our  horizon. 


The  Channing  Club  of  Boston  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  task  of  examining  the  books  written 
for  boys,  and  publishing,  for  the  use  of  par¬ 
ents  and  librarians,  a  classified,  descriptive 
list  of  such  as  are  approved.  Their  first  catalo¬ 
gue  was  BO  favorably  received,  and  its  value  so 
recognized,  that  the  work  was  continued ;  and 
a  second  catalogue,  containing  also  the  origi¬ 
nal  reviews,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  a  stamp  to  the  secretaiy,  Mr. 
William  M.  Mclnnes,  58  State  street,  B^ton. 
It  is  divided  into  three  classes — one  of  inter¬ 
esting  stories ;  one  of  works  of  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  travel,  science,  etc.  ;  and  one  of  books 
especially  suited  for  Sunday-schools.  No  book 
has  been  rejected  because  of  doctrinal  teach¬ 
ing,  as  the  list  is  intended  for  all  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  but  wherever  such  teaching  is  promi¬ 
nent  the  fact  is  noted. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power.— Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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Beechara’s  pills  are  for 
biliousness,  bilious  headache, 
dyspepsia,  heartburn,  torpid 
liver,  dizziness,  sick  head¬ 
ache,  bad  taste  in  the  moutli, 
coated  tongue,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  sallow  skin,  when  caused 
by  constipation ;  and  consti¬ 
pation  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  all  of  them. 

Book  free ;  pills  25c.  At 
drugstores, or  write  B.F.  Allen 
Co. ,365  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


AdaRehan  in  silver. 

(Alter  thorough  tests  of  many  articles 
the  owners  of  the  Silteb  Statce 
exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  have 
decided  to  use 

icsfac?" 


El  POUSH 

exclusive^,  for  cleaning  and  polish¬ 
ing  the  Statue,  the  most  Taluable 
piece  of  aUver  in  the  world. 

Trial  q^tity  lor  the  aekinf;  or  box 
poaupud,  16  eta.  It's  sold  ever]rwhere.O 
The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD  I 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINA-UROCHE 


AB  urvioosATnia  lOHia 

CONTAININU 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, ADD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

F*r  the  PRETENTION  mmi  CURE  ef 

liUria,  iidlgestioii,  Loss  of  Appetite, etc. 

22  rme  Droaot,  Parik 
E.  FOUGEIA  4  CO..  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST.  NEW  YORK, 


DEAFNESS 

AMO  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  uwno 

WILSOI'S  COMMOl  SEISE  EAR  DROMS. 

Kew  MciaBtiia  iBweatioa.  eaUrelj  differeat  fa 
ooattmeUoa  f^m  all  othtr  dwTiewf.^  AMlit  the 
de*f  wbea  all  other  devieoe  fall,  and  where  medi- 
cal  Mkill  has  idrea  no  relief.  They  are  eafe. 
eoMfbrtable  bm  Inyicible:  hare  ao  wire  or  ftriaf 
attaehmeat.  Write  for  panphlet. 

Mf/LSOAT  BAff  DRUM  COe 
^Mwitioa thU P»p.r.  LOUISVILLE.  KY 


LADIES  1 1  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas 


Par  fan  parUrolara  addreaa  _ 

nn  Mhar  aiOBioax  tba  oa 
naBaMVaav8t..P.T. 


P.O.  BaxM. 


Agricultural  Department. 

ABANDONED  FARMS. 

A  Number  of  them  for  Sale  in  New  Eoaland  at  the 
Present  Time. 

William  Henry  Bishop,  whose  adventures 
while  “House-Hunting  in  Europe”  formed  the 
subject  of  a  delightful  book,  has  recently 
been  on  a  no  less  alluring  quest  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  seeking  an  abandoned  farm  in 
Connecticut  for  a  summer  home,  and  he  tells 
of  bis  experiences  in  an  interesting  paper  in 
the  April  number  of  The  Century. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  aided  in  his  search  by  the 
official  catalogues  of  abandoned  farms  for 
sale.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  these  catalogues,  be  describes 
them. 

At  the  time  of  unusual  farm  depression 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  abandoned 
farm,  now  so  familiar,  first  began  to  be  beard 
of,  the  leading  New  England  States  issued 
lists  of  such  property,  hoping  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  they  have  from  time  to  time  put 
forth  new  editions.  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
one,  however,  that  admits  the  word  “aban¬ 
doned”  into  the  title  of  its  pamphlet.  This 
is  called,  “A  Desriptive  List  of  Farms  in 
Massachusetts  Abandoned  or  Partially  Aban¬ 
doned.”  Connecticut,  perhaps  to  save  the 
feelings  of  owners,  and  to  uphold  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  its  territory,  simply  calls  her  own, 
“A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Farms  for  Sale.” 
So,  too,  Vermont  has  only  “A  List  of  Desira¬ 
ble  Farms  at  Low  Prices,”  and  New  B amp- 
shire  phrases  it  merely,  “Secure  a  Home  in 
New  Hampshire.”  Yet,  when  I  came  to  know 
the  field,  I  did  not  find  any  such  great  amount 
of  equpbemism  in  these  titles  after  all,  for 
while  it  is  well  enough  to  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
there  is  no  need  of  being  so  plain  spoken  as 
to  call  a  thing  a  spade  which  is  nothing  of 
the  sort. 

Let  me  set  down  here  at  once,  after  an 
extended  tour  of  inquiry,  my  conclusions  as 
to  the  abandoned  farm.  It  is  a  pure  figment 
of  the  imagination ;  it  is  a  moving  text  for 
statisticians  of  a  sentimental  turn,  and  news¬ 
paper  paragraphers  who  have  never  been  out 
to  see  the  facts  for  themselves — it  does  not 
exist. 

In  reply  to  my  written  application,  Rhode 
Island  made  answer,  with  conscious  pride, 
that  she  bad  no  such  catalogues  and  no  such 
farms.  Maine  has  prepared  a  few  figures  in 
one  of  the  reports  of  her  Board  of  Labor, 
wherein  the  large  number  of  3,898  abandoned 
farms  is  spoken  of  (this  was  in  1890),  but 
these  were  not  identified  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  located  and  visited,  and  I  was  obliged,  by 
my  experience  elsewhere,  to  be  doubtful  even 
about  Maine.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
made  the  same  reply  as  Rhode  Island.  New 
Jersey  conceded  a  very  few  such  farms.  Some 
of  the  Southern  States  did  not  reply  at  all, 
and  South  Carolina  said  that  there  were 
within  her  borders  a  good  many  small  tracts, 
taken  for  taxes,  which  would  be  sold  for  from 
fifty  cents  to  $1  an  acre,  but  well  improved 
land  was  scarce,  and  commanded  from  $4  to 
$20  an  acre. 

When  I  had  got  together  all  the  catalogues, 
I  proceeded  to  lay  out  my  plan  of  campaign. 
In  the  first  place,  I  confined  it  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  already  a  vast,  formidable  domain.  I 
had  before  me,  as  enumerated  in  the  lists,  318 
farms  for  Connecticut,  887  for  Massachusetts, 
317  for  New  Hampshire,  and  200  for  Vermont, 
1,722  in  all.  Or  the  total  would  reach  5,120  if 
one  wished  to  take  pains  to  look  up  also  the 
very  large  number  in  Maine,  about  which  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  we  have  not  more  specific 
information. 

There  was  a  fascination  in  going  oyer  the 
catalogues  in  advance.  The  descriptions, 
gathered  through  the  care  of  town  clerks  and 
similar  officers,  were,  in  the  main,  in  the 
owner’s  language,  which  often  gave  a  racy, 
homely  flavor.  “Red  raspberries  enough  on 
the  place  to  pay  the  interest,”  was  a  casual 
item,  and  telegraph  poles,  or  railroad  ties,  or 
stone  quarries,  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole, 
were  frequently  alleged. 

“I  have  lived  here  sixty  years.  Reason  for 
selling,  old  age  and  poor  health,”  said  one. 
We  thought  there  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
that,  and  there  was  a  humorous  pathos,  too, 
in  the  grave  business  arrangements  proposed 
by  many  for  almost  infinitesimal  sums.  One 
would  take  $100  cash,  and  let  the  remaining 
$150  lie — or  “lay,”  as  he  said— on  mortgage 
at  five  per  cent. ,  making  a  total  of  $250  for 
his  farm.  And  we  admired  the  pluck  of  a 
woman  proprietor  who  wrote,  “If  I  was  a 
man,  no  money  would  buy  the  place.  ” 


Mothers, 

when  nursing  babies,  need  a 
nourishment  that  will  give 
them  strength  and  make 
their  milk  rich, 

Scott’s 

Emulsion 

the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil, 
nourishes  mothers  andmakes 
babies  fat  and  healthy.  Gives 
stren^h  to  growing  children. 
Physicians,  the  world  over,  en¬ 
dorse  it. 

Don’t  be  deceiied  by  Sibstitntes! 

Pnparad  bjr  Scott  A  Bowne.  N.  Y.  All  DrogfiiU 


At  a  good  restaurant 

you  often  order  those  dt.lidate  dishes  with  delicious 
sauces,  which  you  do  not  have  at  home.  But  did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  that  with 

LIEBIG  COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT  OF^ BEEF, 

as  a  stock  or  basis,  yon  could  have  those  very  dishes 
made  in  your  own  kitchen  ? 

Miss  Maria  Parloa 


tells  you  how. 


100  of  her  recipes  sent  postpaid 
by  Danchy  &  Co..  27  Park 
Place,  New  York. 


WIFE  cannot  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
S}F<r  IT  ado  pay  freibnt. 


SIABoyB  ear  9 4rairtriralaBi  or  oak 
▼  B  Apro>Te4  Ulfh  Ana  Slatorsowfar  aiacliiao 
flociy  llBiMbed»  afckol  pUud,adap|M  lo  ligkt 

Iaad  heavy  work;  raaraDUtd  for  lOToartf  wUh 
ARlMBatltBokUaVta4M>,  Srlf-Tkiwailac  CvUa. 
4vp  6kattlo,6olf*8otilaf  and  a  oomplolo 

..a  a.....w  a  "  Wh#rt  OO 

I  advaaet. 

_  Rardod  Bwekino  aad  attack* 

iDcnU.  Boy  from  factory  aad  aavo  doaltHk  aad  agtat’f  profita. 
ton  ^  TklaOai  aad  Brad  to*day  for  macblao  or  larro  frto 
r  RbC  eataJogat,  tMtlmonlAU  and  Gllmnara  of  tho  World's  Fair. 

OXFORD  MF8. 0O.34aWAbu]iAn.CHICABO,ILL 


n»ooo 


I  wrr  MRkkw,  jirrolo  aoo  a  ooi 

LmoC  Btorl  Attaoiimoatoy  »hlpptd  aar  wh 
to  Day'a  Trial.  No  moaoy  rroolrtd  la  ad' 
la  Worlds  Fair  Modal  awarded  awcklDO  aad  a 


A  Mo*  Uk  gold  pla* 
r  IIP  P  Ud  w.uh  10  •v.ry 
■  ■■■■*  Trader  of  tUitiiaper. 
Cutthhi  oat  and  oeud  it  to  ua  with 
\(U)r  full  iiaiiia  and  addreaa,  and  wo 
will  send  yon  ooo  of  thea«  elrgaoi, 
rk-lilv  Jeweled,  gold  Hiilahtii  watches 
by  einreaa  for  exaininalion,  and  If 
yon  think  It  la  equal  ioatipeaianceto 
any  $'ih.w  gold  watch  pa\  our  oaitiide 
prlro,dit.&n,an.i  It  la  yonts.  We  aeiid 
with  the  watih  our  irnarantee  that 
you.can  retufn  it  at  any  time  wiihla 
•one  rear  If  not  aailafacton ,  and  if 
yon  aeii  or  canae  ikr  tale  of  aix  we 
n:iU  give  ttwr  Kprr.  \trile  at 
ton  e,  aa  we  ehali  eend  cut  aani|>l«a 
for  no  daro  wnlv.  Addreaa 

THE  NATIONAL  M'F'O 
a  IMPORTING  CO.. 
3S1  Piartera  Ct.,  Cilcajo,  lU, 


Har'ch  ‘<29.  1894. 


Picture  of  Health 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Made  Her  Strong 
and  Healthy. 

“Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  onr 
little  sirl,  and  also  to  myself  and  basband.  When  sbe 
was  8  years  old  Mabel  was  seized  with  stomach  tronble. 
like  cramps  or  infiammation.  I  was  taking  Hood’s  8ar> 
saparilla  for  my  blood,  and  as  tbe  doctor’s  prescription 
did  not  help  her.  I  occasionally  gave  her  a  little  of  my  own 
modicine.  I  soon  realized  that  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  wsts 
Doing  Her  Good, 

so  gave  it  to  her  regularly.  It  has  iielped  her  wonder¬ 
fully,  entirely  caring  her  stomach  trouble,  and  making 
her  strong  and  hea  thy.  Our  friends  say  she  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  health.  Myself  and  husband  were  both  troubled 

Hood’s’i!>Cure8 

with  malaria,  and  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  built  us  up  and 
keeps  us  healthy  and  free  from  sickness.’’  Mrs.  Will.- 
tAU  Evans,  West  Haven.  Conn. 


Hood’s  Fills  are  the  best  family  cathartic,  gentle  and 
effective,  fry  a  box  25  cents. 

washFngton 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

—  OP  — 

NEW  YORK. 

W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thx>usands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit ; 

”  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  ' 

“  Signed,  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

“New  York.  Sept.  28, 1893.’’ 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  2d  V-Pres.  and  Supt.  of  Agencies. 
21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  C0MPA.NV 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Office :  No.  119  Broadway. 

Seventy-ninth  Seml-annuai  Statement,  January,  189S 


gUaaiABT  OF  ASSBTS. 

OMhlaBuki, . $248,279  01 

BmI  Eitate, .  1,664,689  8C 

United  StztM  Stooki,  (Market  Value)  •  1,469,876  (K 

Bank,  Trust  do.,  and  Bailroad  Btooka  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Value),  ....  3,684,406  (K 
State  and  (hty  Bonds,  (Market  Value),  *  916,214  74 

Bonds  A  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  611,032  3t 
Loans  on  Stooks.  payaUt  on  demand,  •  *  847,300  OC 

Preminmi  nnoolleoted  and  In  kanda  of  Aganta,  686,630  fi 

latarest  dnt  and  aoomed  on  1st  Jan.,  1888,  27,327  4 

$9,828,764  4« 


UABIUTISS. 

OatkOarital,  .... 
BeaorvsFreminm  Fud, 

Bsasrrt  for  Unpaid  Loaata  and  alalms, 
let  tfupln%  ... 


.  $8,000,000  0( 
4,226,113  OC 
824,401  6S 
•  1,279,239  8! 


$9,828,764  44 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  PrealdenU 

WTIiljlAM  Ij.  1  flAeMtarlM. 

THOMAS  R  GBKSNR 

HS^nft7  J.  fttRRISa  J  *  fflainTd»fDrl$M 

AREUMAH  M.  BURTIS.  i  Baoretanea. 
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SAVED  BY  ITS  SONG. 

A  little  thistle  bird  in  Monmouth  owes  its 
life  to  its  perseverance  and  habit  of  singing 
while  in  trouble.  A  man  in  that  village  had 
heard  the  small  songster’s  persistent  notes 
near  his  window  for  nearly  a  month,  and  at 
last  called  the  attention  of  a  friend,  who  makes 
a  study  of  birds  and  their  ways,  to  its  song. 
This  friend  soon  made  the  discovery  that  the 
bird  was  a  prisoner  to  itj  nest.  A  ladder  was 
brought,  and  the  bird  and  nest  were  taken 
down  and  examined.  One  leg  of  the  little 
sufferer  had  become  ensnarled  in  tbe  wool 
with  which  the  nest  was  lined,  and  it  was 
only  after  twenty  minutes  of  painstaking 
efforts  with  sharp  instruments  that  tbe  limb 
was  loosed  from  the  i.narl.  This  done,  the 
spectators  were  surprised  to  see  birdie  fly 
away,  apparently  as  well  as  though  never  tied 
to  a  near  by  apple  tree.  The  bird’s  parents  or 
some  other  of  his  feathered  friends  had  kept 
it  supplied  with  food  during  its  imprisonment. 


Rural  and  Farm  Items. 

Arrange  the  windows  in  a  stable  so  that  the 
light  will  not  fall  directly  into  the  eyes  of  the 
stock,  and  tbe  ventilation  so  that  the  animals 
will  at  no  time  be  exposed  to  a  direct  draught. 

Any  one  who  will  observe  the  beauty  and 
flavor  of  the  strawberry  w'ould  surely  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  takes  abundance  of  rich  food  to 
produce  them,  and  that  few  soils  contain  this 
food  in  sufficient  quantities.  It  must  be  or 
should  be  supplied  by  manure. 

Ono  trouble  with  our  wool  business  is  that 
so  much  of  it  is  sold  to  those  who  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  difference  in  grades  and  qualities. 
This  prevents  growers  from  always  getting  the 
price  that  they  should.  When  sold  to  a  skilled 
wool  merchant,  quality  and  cleanliness  bring 
their  reward. 

If  we  ever  have  good  roads  throughout  this 
country,  thanks  for  the  same  will  be  due  large¬ 
ly  to  American  bicycle  riders.  A  “good  roads 
tournament”  is  to  be  held  in  New  York,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  tbe  American  Wheelman, 
to  take  place  on  August  80,  81,  and  September 
1  next. 

A  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  tbe  drink¬ 
ing  water  will  help  to  strengthen  and  condi¬ 
tion  fowl  for  their  spring  work.  A  sprinkle 
of  charcoal  and  a  bit  of  sulphur  occasionally 
is  also  a  good  conditioner,  and  is  quite  as  nec¬ 
essary  as  the  pinch  of  salt  in  the  mash. 

Considerable  care  should  be  used  in  giving 
tonics  to  fowls,  or  the  business  will  be  overdone 
before  one  is  aware  of  it.  You  can  very  easily 
give  too  much  sulphur  or  copperas  solutions 
and  too  much  cayenne  pepper.  While  fowls 
are  healthy,  we  believe  these  stimulants  are 
unnecessary.  A  little  cayenne  pepper  sprinkled 
in  the  morning  mash  may  stimulate  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  but  even  this  should  not  be  repeated 
too  often. 

Stephen  Beale,  one  of  the  best  authorities 
on  poultry  matters,  thinks  there  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  quality  of  eggs  from  different 
breeds  as  there  is  between  different  classes  of 
apples,  even  when  the  feed  is  the  same.  He 
thinks,  for  instance,  that  the  egg  from  the 
Black  Spanish  fowl  is  tne  most  tasteless  of  all, 
while  that  from  tbe  Langshan  is  the  finest. 
He  inclines  to  tbe  notion  also  that  soil  and 
atmosphere  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  an  egg  as  does  tbe  feed.  He  would 
have  eggs  labeled  as  to  tbe  breed. 

Speaking  of  sheep  brings  to  mind  an  early 
incident,  when  the  lad  was  given  a  couple  of 
lambs.  A  farmer  proposed  to  take  the  tiny 
things  and  after  the  first  year  double  them  up 
every  two  years.  This  looked  like  a  reason¬ 
able  offer  all  around.  But  as  time  went  on, 
the  breeder  had  opportunity  to  do  a  sum  or 
two  in  arithmetic,  and  to  bis  surprise  he  found 
that  by  the  time  tbe  lad  would  reach  his  ma¬ 
jority  be  would  have  to  give  him  a  flock  of 
about  a  hundred  sheep,  so  he  gracefully  backed 
out  of  the  arrangement. 

President  Stephens  of  the  Nebraska  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  believes  that  success  with 
fruits  depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
cultivation  given  the  orchard.  He  thinks  till¬ 
age  should  be  repeated  every  ten  days  at  least 
from  May  15  to  August  15.  The  onlv  speci¬ 
mens  of  apples  fit  for  tbe  Chicago  exhibition 
were  found  to  be  those  which  were  raised  by 
thorough  cultivation.  He  has  gathered  1.000 
bushels  per  acre  several  times.  His  practice 
is  to  plant  close  and  thin  out  after  the  trees 
have  borne  several  crops  —  a  practice  well 
adapted  to  localities  where  the  trees  grow  rap¬ 
idly  and  live  to  a  moderate  age. 


■28 


“Bushing”  peas  with  poultry  netting  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  quite  popular  in  many  sections.  It 
saves  labor,  makes  picking  much  pleasanter, 
and  with  proper  care  the  “bushes”  will  last  a 
life-time.  Of  course  if  one  had  acres  of  peas, 
the  plan  might  not  be  practicable,  but  for  the 
garden  rows  take  two  feet  wide  mesh  and 
stake  each  end  firmly,  raising  the  mesh  say 
eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  ground.  For 
long  stretches,  of  course,  there  should  be  fre¬ 
quent  supporters,  but  these  need  not  be  as 
thoroughly  placed  as  the  ends.  The  plan  is 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

Charles  L.  Tuttle,  a  breeder  of  alderneys, 
and  one  of  tbe  most  successful  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers,  does  not  believe  in  bran  as  a  milk¬ 
making  ingredient  in  the  cow’s  ration.  He 
feeds  meal  exclusively,  the  result  in  quantity 
and  quality  being  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
watches  the  bay  ration  closely,  feeding  only 
as  much  as  the  stock  eat  readily  and  cleanly. 
Some  of  hie  cows  get  as  much  as  a  peck  of 
meal  per  day,  and  quite  naturally  they  do  not 
require  as  much  hay  as  would  m  eaten  with 
less  grain.  He  keeps  a  lump  of  salt  in  the 
mangers  constantly,  and  one  who  is  not  used 
to  this  kind  of  way  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  soon  a  cow  will  use  up  a  big  lump. 

A  Modern  St.  Anthony.— On  the  second  day 
of  March  Anthony  Comstock  closed  twenty- 
two  years  of  public  service.  During  that  long 
time  we  have  watched  him  carefully,  and  read 
every  charge  that  has  been  made  against  him 
publicly,  except  some  that  may  have  been 
missed  when  the  writer  was  out  of  tbe  coun¬ 
try.  With  the  countless  villains  who  would 
lie  and  perjure  themselves  to  ruin  bis  reputa¬ 
tion,  with  their  accomplices,  organized  or  un¬ 
organized,  who  on  one  pretense  or  another 
have  tried  to  break  him  down,  tbe  percentage 
of  convictions  upon  charges  made  and  sustained 
by  him  is  so  large  as  to  be  a  source  of  perpet¬ 
ual  astonishment ;  and  in  all  that  time  no  alle¬ 
gation  of  malfeasance,  bribery,  or  any  other 
discreditable  thin^,  unless  it  be  an  occasional 
loss  of  temper — without  which  in  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  there  would  be  ground  to  suspect  him  of 
hj^crisy — nothing  has  ever  been  sustained. 

We  believe  it  impossible  to  put  a  proper  esti¬ 
mate  upon  the  services  that  he  has  rendered 
to  public  and  private  morality.  Much  of  his 
work  cannot  be  tabulated.  He  has  been  the 
only  resource  of  many  Christian  parents  whose 
sons  have  gone  astray.  More  than  once  we 
have  met  him  late  at  night  on  his  way  to  look 
up  some  mother’s  boy  or  father’s  daughter, 
and,  if  possible,  to  pluck  them  as  brands  from 
the  burning. 


For  Colds, 
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of  all  anodyne 
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Prompt  to  act,  * 

Sure  to  Cure 


THE  IMPROVED 
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Batcbn  Chickens  by  Btesin. 
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and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
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Ministers  and  Churches 


VNSTABL1!  PASTORATE. 

The  instability  and  uncertainty  of  the 
pastoral  care,  and  the  existence  of  pastorless 
churches,  as  well  as  the  number  and  unhappi¬ 
ness  of  ministers  without  pastoral  charges— 
these  are  matters  which  never  cease  to  be  un¬ 
der  discussion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that 
they  never  will  cease  to  be  discussed  while 
its  present  and  Scriptural  form  of  government 
continues.  The  evils  of  them  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  the  graciousness 
of  the  Church,  to  the  increase  of  wisdom  and 
Christian  zeal  and  devotion,  and  the  decrease 
of  worldliness  and  self-seeking,  especially  in 
the  ministry.  But  they  are  incident  to  the 
freedom  which  Presbyterians  possess  and  prize 
and  should  maintain. 

The  public  complaint  respecting  the  instabil¬ 
ity  and  shortness  of  the  pastoral  care  is  com¬ 
monly  based  on  charges  of  injustice  brought 
against  congregations.  The  wrong  doers  are 
generally  held  to  be  prominent  laymen,  who 
are  represented  as  giving  the  pastor  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  would  do  well  to  find  a  field  of 
greater  usefulness. 

This  representation  is  not  according  to  the 
actual  order  of  proceedings  in 


BULINd  ELDERS  IN  PRESBTTERT. 

The  dignity  and  rights,  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  the  eldership,  are  generally  and  fully  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Session.  Occasionally  a  minister, 
from  a  desire  to  control  everything,  or  because 
no  elder  in  the  Session  has  the  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  for  keeping  the 
records  in  first  class  shape,  acts  as  clerk  of 
Session,  unconscious  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  kindness  to  the  church  for  him  to 
train  some  one  of  the  elders  into  efficient 
clerkship,  so  that  when  the  church  does  be¬ 
come  vacant,  the  Session  will  not  be  left,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  as  helpless  or  inefficient 
as  an  ignorant,  untrained  orphan  child. 

In  theory  the  eldership  is  on  a  parity  with 
the  ministry  in  our  ecclesiastical  bodies.  That 
it  is  far  otherwise  in  practice,  is  evident  to 
the  most  careless  observer.  True,  it  is  natural 
that  the  ministry  should  be  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  Presbytery.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  average  elder  will  be  as  familiar  as 
the  average  minister  with  Presbyterial  routine 
and  the  technicalties  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
because  he  has  fewer  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  these.  Neither  will  he,  lacking,  as  he 
ordinarily  does,  the  ease  and  confidence  in 
public  speaking  which  come  to  most  only  by 
constant  practice,  be  likely  to  do  much  talking. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  ministry  does  ex¬ 
ercise  an  unduly  preponderating  infiuence  in 
Presbytery,  so  that  to  the  uninitiated  it  seems 
meeting. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Chatham. —The  church  at  Chatham,  under 
the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Gardner,  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  meetings  since  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  which  has  resulted  in  a  very 
general  awakening.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
March  thirty-one  were  received  into  the  com¬ 
munion,  all  but  five  on  profession  of  faith, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  men. 
Not  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  there 
been  such  a  work  of  grace  in  this  church. 

Long  Branch.— The  new  Presbyterian  church 
(the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander,  pastor)  was 
dedicated  on  Friday  evening,  March  16th,  Dr. 
John  Hall  preaching  the  sermon.  Several  ad¬ 
dresses  followed,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Allen 
H.  Brown,  and  one  or  two  laymen  speaking. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  friends  came  from 
New  York,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  much 
interest.  The  new  church  is  large  and  hand¬ 
some  and  well  adapted  to  its  environment  at 
the  seaside. 

IDAHO. 

Montpelier.— This  church  is  much  encour¬ 
aged.  At  the  first  communion  in  their  new 
house  of  worship,  March  4th,  eight  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  taken  in,  four  by  confession  of 
faith.  Three  children  were  baptized.  The 
Rev.  George  Lamb  and  people  are  thankful, 
and  with  faith  and  courage  for  the  days  to 
come. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Holyoke. — The  Presbyterian  church  at  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass.,  is  making  most  gratifying  progress 
under  the  leadership  of  its  young  and  gifted 
pastor,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Wilson.  The  compara¬ 
tively  new  church  was  greatly  favored  in  its 
infancy  by  generous  aid  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gregational  friends  in  the  city,  and  the  im¬ 
petus  it  imparted  has  been  a  potent  factor  in 
the  subsequent  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
church.  Some  months  since  Mr.  Wilson  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  an  inviting  field.  His  people, 
however,  were  so  persistent  in  their  desire  that 
he  should  remain,  emphasizing  it  by  in¬ 
creasing  his  salary,  that  he  yielded  to  what 
seemed  a  manifest  duty.  The  interest  has 
been  constant  and  increasing.  On  the  first 
Sabbath  in  March  about  forty  were  received, 
thirty  of  them  on  profession ;  and  this  is  not 
exceptional.  In  a  “calendar”  for  the  current 
month  there  is  a  sriking  picture  of  the  fine 
church  edifice,  and  in  addition  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  regular  services,  there  are  spe¬ 
cial  educational  and  benevolent  enterprises  in 
operation  for  every  week  day  or  evening,  such 


many  cases. 
My  field  of  observation  is  far  narrower  than 
many  a  man’s,  but  it  bas  been  attentively  ob¬ 
served  for  half  a  century,  in  several  Synods. 
The  observation  has  marked  the  making  and 
the  unmaking  of  the  pastoral  relation  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cases.  In  most  cases,  the  making 
has  been  mainly  sought  and  desired  by  the 
congregation,  and  the  unmaking  by  the  pastor. 
Far  oftener  than  otherwise,  he  desired  it  be¬ 
cause  he  had  in  view  what  he  deemed  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  for  himself,  or  for  some  other  per¬ 
sonal  advantages.  If  the  churches  are  put  in 
one  class  and  the  ministers  in  another,  as  to 
this  matter,  it  seems  plain  to  one  observer,  at 
least,  that  the  latter  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  worthy  of  the  greater  blame.  They  are 
more  disposed  to  air  their  erievances  in  the 
newspaper  than  the  congregations  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  do  when  these  suffer. 

Whoever  has  been  tbe  stated  clerk  of  the 
same  Presbytery  for  thirty-eight  consecutive 
years,  must  inevitably  be  in  some  measure  an 
agent  between  churches  desiring  pastors  and 
ministers  desiring  places.  Experience  shows 
that  one  needs  only  to  read  the  letters  of 
applying  ministers  to  know  that  the  men 
who  write  half  of  them  are  unfit  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  care  of  any  church.  Some  merchants 
fail.  Some  farmers  do  not  thrive.  Here  and 
there  is  an  unprosperous  lawyer.  Physicians 
in  some  cases  deem  it  expiedient  to  abandon 
their  profession  for  another  employment.  Few 
Presbyterian  ministers  do  this.  The  great 
majority  are  in  active  and  useful  service — a 
larger  part  than  a  reasonable  survey  might 
expect  to  find  thus  employed.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  no  large  array  of  local 
preachers  and  of  supernumerary  preachers  who 
are  employed  but  a  part  of  their  time  in  the 
ministry.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  surpasses  any  other  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  measure  of  its  em¬ 
ployment  of  its  whole  preaching  force.  It 
keeps  full  one  fourth  of  its  able  ministers  on 
missionary  fields.  But  no  plan  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  ministers  is  workable  with  our 
present  degree  of  grace  and  devotion.  It  is 
sad  that  some  of  the  best  must  now  and  then 
be  unemployed  for  a  season.  But  this  is  the 
inevitable  condition  of  the  freedom  and  self- 
government  which  we  possess  and  prize,  and 
which  we  should  maintain.  If  any  wish  to 
surrender  their  liberty,  they  can  do  so  else¬ 
where.  Epher  Whitaker. 

^^UTBOLD,  Lono  Island,  March  19, 1891. 


a  “ministers’”  meeting.  As  relates  to  tbe 
voting,  this  is  tbe  fault  of  tbe  elders,  because 
they  are  not  there  to  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  not  being  there  is  partly  the  fault 
of  the  established  (or  usual)  order  of  things. 
As  more  than  one  elder  has  said  to  me,  “They 
feel  that  they  are  not  needed,  that  the  work 
of  Presbytery  goes  on  just  the  same  and  just 
as  well  without  them.  ”  Hence  they  very 
naturally  feel  that,  as  they  are  doing  nothing 
there,  and  can  be  doing  something  at  home, 
their  duty  is  at  home.  I  do  not  refer  to  over¬ 
sensitiveness  or  pique,  which  doubtless  exists 
in  a  few  cases. 

Cannot  our  elders  be  wisely  made  more  of, 
both  by  putting  honor  on  them,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  them  something  to  do?  It  may  be  replied 
that  something  is  given  them  to  do,  that  most 
committees  include  one  or  more  of  them.  But 
we  all  know  that  ordinarily  the  chairman 
of  any  committee  is  expected  to  do  all  tbe 
real,  solid  work.  Tbe  usual  committee  con¬ 
sists  of  three  members,  the  third  being  an 
eider,  who  Completes  the  ornamental  append¬ 
age.  Taking  the  brightest  view  possible,  it 
remains  true  that  our  elders,  who  are  the 
most  active,  efficient,  intelligent,  and  solid 
men  among  our  855,000  communicants,  are, 
as  a  whole,  only  very  slightly  interested,  prac¬ 
tically,  in  church  work  beyond  the  part  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Session. 

Certainly  they  should  feel  as  deep  and  as 
intelligent  an  interest  in  it  as  tbe  ministry. 
This  intelligent  interest  cannot  be  expected 
because  our  elders  do  not  receive  the  “Min¬ 
utes,”  annual  reports,  and  other  aids  to  it, 
which  are  supplied  to  tbe  ministers.  But  a 
deeper  interest  could  be  awakened  by  giving 
them  more  responsibility.  It  is  safe  to  affirm 
that  responsibility,  or  a  share  in  any  work, 
always  deepens  the  interest  felt  in  that  work. 
Certainly  not  all  that  might  be  done  to  inter¬ 
est  the  elder  in  Presbyterial  and  Synodical 
work  is  being  done.  As  an  illustration,  not 
one  of  the  twelve  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees  in  a  certain  Synod,  is  an  elder, 
while  of  the  sixty-seven  similar  chairmen  in 
the  Presbyteries  constituting  that  Synod,  only 
two  are  elders  I  Walter  H.  Clark. 

Parktiluc.  Mo. 


as  reading-room,  children’s  class  in  Shorter 
Catechism,  girls'  sewing  class,  etc.  May  we 
be  enabled  to  record  many  such  churches  of 
our  denomination  in  New  England,  and  may 
our  hard-working  pastors  enjoy  some  measure 
of  tbe  prosperity  accorded  to  tbe  Holyoke 
pastor.  L.  S.  D. 


Can  You  Cook? 


It  is  a  science  to  prepare  food 
properly.  We  have  a  book  con¬ 
taining  400  recipes  prepared  by 
well  known  authorities.  We  mail 
it  free  to  anyone  sending  us  stamp 
and  address.  This  book  naturally 
tells  about  the  merits  of 


BeUi^P^wder 


and  how  to  use  it,  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  recipes.  They  speak  for 
themselves  and  cost  you  nothing. 
Ha^^ng  looked  over  the  book  you 
Avill  understand  us  better,  and,  hav 
ing  studied  it. 

You  Can  Cook. 


Our  cooV  1>ook  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
and  address.  Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.. 
Cl  &  83  Fulton  Street  New  York 
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NEW  YORK. 

Canandaigua.  —  Dr.  France  goes  to  Johns- 
town. — The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  France,  D.  D. ,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  here,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Johnstown, 
this  State,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $2,250.  So 
far  so  good !  But  at  a  very  largely  attended 
meeting  of  his  congregation  here,  the  people 
unanimously  refused  to  consent  to  the  dis 
solution  of  said  pastoral  relation,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  a  delegation  of  twelve  to  Geneva 
Presbytery  to  protest  against  Dr.  France’s  re¬ 
lease.  Presbytery,  however,  after  duly  consid¬ 
ering  of  the  matter,  granted  the  pastor’s  re 
quest  and  he  will  begin  his  work  in  Johns¬ 
town  on  April  1st.  A  local  paper,  speaking  of 
his  ministry  in  Canandai^a,  says:  In  the 
eight  years  during  which  Dr.  France  has  re¬ 
sided  here,  he  and  his  family  have  endeared 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  the  church 
which  he  has  faithfully  served  has  prospered 
and  exerted  a  constantly  widening  influence 
for  good.  In  these  years  it  has  received  into 
its  fold  about  three  hundred  new  members, 
so  that  of  the  names  now  on  its  roll,  fully 
one-half  have  been  placed  there  during  his 
pastorate.  At  its  recent  annual  meeting  the 
reports  of  all  the  committees  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  church  showed  the  society  to  be 
in  a  remarkably  prosperous  condition.  The 
Ladies’  Society  reported  a  surplus  of  nearly 
$800,  which  they  will  apply  on  the  parsonage 
fund.  The  Sunday  school  and  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  have  expended  about  $800  during 
the  year  past  for  piano  and  new  carpets  for 
the  chapel.  The  church  is  united  and  harmo¬ 
nious  to  a  notable  degree,  and  in  all  its  agen¬ 
cies  for  work  is  well  equipped.  Dr.  France’s 
removal  to  another  field  is  sincerely  deplored. 

The  Presbytery  op  Geneva  met  at  Geneva 
March  20th.  and  released  the  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
France,  D.  D. ,  from  the  Canandaigua  church 
that  he  might  accept  a  call  to  Johnstown,  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Albany.  It  also  dismissed  the  Rev.  Ira 
E.  Leonard  to  the  Presbytery  of  Chemung,  he 
having  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  Mech- 
lenburg.  The  stated  clerk  was  directed  to 
send  a  letter  expressing  sympathy  and  esteem 
in  behalf  of  the  Presbytery  to  the  Rev.  George 

C. _  Curtis,  D.  D. ,  who  has  been  for  a  long  time 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness. 

Syracuse.  —  The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse 
met  March  20th  in  the  Westminster  Church, 
Syracuse,  and  installed  the  Rev.  Smith  Ord- 
way  pastor.  A.  H.  F. 

Matteawan. — On  Easter  Sunday  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  (of  which  the  late  S.  Ireni 
us  Prime,  D.  D. ,  was  the  second  pastor)  re¬ 
ceived  39  new  members,  making  a  total  addi¬ 
tion  of  104  during  ♦he  two  years’  pastorate  of 
the  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Plato  T.  Jones. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton.  — The  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church 
(the  Rev.  D.  R.  Foster  pastor)  added  another 
happy  day  to  its  history  last  Sabbath.  Eighty 
nine  new  members  were  received,  eighty 
upon  confession  of  their  faith.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  the  work  shows  continuance,  as 
at  the  close  of  that  very  interesting  day, 
(March  18th)  twenty  four  were  enrolled  for  the 
communion  in  June. 

OHIO. 

Dayton. —At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Dayton  held  March  19th,  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Nicholls  was  released  from  the  pastorate  of 
the  Park  Church,  Dayton,  and  dismissed  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Rev.  J.  C. 
Caldwell,  D.  D. ,  was  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
missed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Whitewater.  Mr. 
Nichols  goes  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Sixth 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  to  that 
of  our  church  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.  J.  K.  G. 

INDIANA. 

Logansport. — The  First  Church  (Dr.  Put¬ 
nam,  pastor),  at  its  communion  on  March 
18th,  welcomed  nineteen  new  members,  mak¬ 
ing  thirty-one  received  since  returning  to  the 
rebuilt  church  last  November. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.  — Missionaries  in  Conference.  — The 
Second  Annual  Conference  of  the- Presbyterian 
Sabbath-school  Missionaries  of  the  North-west 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden. 

D.  D.,  met  in  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
Chicago,  Wednesday  evening,  March  7th,  and 
continued  in  session  one  week.  Forty  seven 
missionaries  from  seventeen  different  states 
and  territories  were  present.  Dr.  Worden  pre¬ 
sided,  and  conducted  a  lesson  in  Bible  study 
at  each  session.  The  meetings  were  a  rich 
spiritual  feast,  and  the  experiences  given  pre¬ 
sented  as  never  before  the  importance  and 


power  of  the  work.  The  discussions  were 
mainly  upon  practical  (questions,  each  speaker 
presenting  a  subject  in  which  he  had  made 
special  success  in  his  work.  Every  one  had 
the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  all.  Among 
the  visitors  who  addressed  the  conference 
were  the  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D. ,  and 
Dr.  Craig  of  McCormick  Seminary,  the  Rev. 
David  Howell,  Synodical  Missionary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Board  in-  Michigan,  the  Rev. 
D.  C.  Milner,  D.D. ,  of  Armour  Mission.  The 
missionaries  were  full  of  enthusiasm.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  great  need  of  the  work, 
a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  should  assume  the  support  of  a  man, 
to  be  known  as  the  missionaries’  missionary, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to  the  field  which 
they  consider  the  most  needy.  More  than 
$500  was  contributed  at  once  as  a  voluntary 
offering.  On  Sabbath  evening,  March  11th, 
the  visitors  occupied  many  of  the  pulpits  in 
the  city  and  vicinity,  presenting  the  work. 

J.  S.  Phillips,  Clerk. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti.  — The  Women’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  held  its  third  annual  meeting  at 
the  parsonage  recently  The  Treasurer  re¬ 
ported  that  $185  bad  been  collected,  of  which 
$65  had  been  sent  to  the  Freedmen.  They  had 
also  sent  away  four  barrels  of  clothing  valued 
at  $115.  Twenty-five  families  at  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  had  been  aided  by  this  gift.  The  Wom¬ 
en’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  held  its 
twenty  fifth  annual  meeting  March  10th.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  Many  letters  were  received  from 
former  members.  The  meetings  have  been 
omitted  only  twice  in  all  these  years.  There 
have  been  only  three  Presidents,  Mrs.  Tyndall, 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Greene,  and  Miss  H.  N.  Cutcheon, 
who  still  remains  as  President.  In  1877  they 
raised  $1,0U0  to  help  put  up  a  school  building 
called  Morton  Hall,  after  the  largest  giver,  at 
Oroomiah,  Persia.  Two  missionaries  have 
gone  from  their  number.  Miss  Bacon  went  to 
India,  and  after  remaining  ten  years,  returned 
in  poor  health  and  died  here  in  her  home  two 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Maria  Stebbins  has  recently 
gone  to  India.  Sabbath  evening,  March  18th, 
they  celebrated  their  silver  wedding  in  the 
church.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Morey, 
presided.  Reports  were  given  from  the  children 
of  the  society,  from  The  Gleaners,  the  India 
Workers,  the  Young  People’s  Mission,  and 
the  Christian  Endeavor,  and  Miss  Weed  read 
a  very  interesting  report  of  the  twenty  five 
years.  Miss  Jenness  gave  a  recitation.  The 
Sacrifice.  For  twenty  three  years  the  Society, 
with  the  Young  People’s  Mission,  had  sup¬ 
ported  Miss  Dean  in  Persia.  Miss  Dean  was 
present,  and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  by  presenting  several  girls  in 
Persian  costume,  and  by  a  brief  report  of  her 
work  in  Persia.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in 
these  hard  times  all  of  the  missionary  societies 
of  the  church  have  done  better  than  usual  in 
their  finances.  The  Women’s  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  has  raised  $341.42. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Newburyport.  —  Wtiat  Presbyterianism  Stands 
For. — This  fine  old  Massachusetts  town  has  its 
ancient  churches,  two  of  which  are  Presby¬ 
terian  in  polity  and  doctrine,  though  not  quite 
after  the  manner  of  most  pf  our  churches  as 
regards  the  former.  The  First  Church,  or 
“Old  South,”  of  which  Dr.  H.  C.  Hovey  is 
pastor,  is  nearly  150  years  old,  and  the  Second 
has  existed  for  nearly  a  century.  Answering 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Question,  “What  does 
our  denomination  stand  for?”  in  his  morning 
sermon  March  18th,  Dr.  Hovey  said  that 
Presbyterians  claim  a  higher  antiquity  for 
their  polity  than  the  Bible  itself.  “Presbu- 
teros”  means  simply  “an  elder,”  not  necessa¬ 
rily  in  years  but  in  wisdom  and  experience ' 
Pharaoh  had  a  system  of  eldership  in  old 
Egypt.  Moses  committed  the  spiritual  affairs 
to  the  elders  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  syn¬ 
agogues  were  ruled  by  elders  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  Christ  never  saw  any  church  that 
was  not  ruled  on  the  Presbyterian  plan.  The 
independent  churches  started  on  mission 
ground,  in  Asia  Minor  and  elsew-bere,  were  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Apostles  to  elect  elders,  and 
Paul  told  them  that  “the  elders  who  rule  well 
are  worthy  of  double  honor.”  This  was  the 
polity  of  the  Reformation,  that  grand  protest 
againts  the  hierarchy  by  which  the  simpler 
forms  had  been  supplanted.  The  early  colo 
nists  of  New  England  were  partly  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  partly  Presbyterian.  Many  of  the 
early  Presbyterian  churches  were  at  first  in 
dependent,  yet  they  were  ruled  by  sessions 
of  their  own  choosing.  Our  records  prove 
that  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New¬ 


buryport  was  organized  on  April  7,  1746,  by 
the  election  of  six  ruling  elders.  That  act 
determined  its  denominational  character. 
True,  it  was  for  three  years  isolated  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  its  first  pastor  was'  self-installed. 
But  it  was  as  really  Presbyterian  as  it  is 
to  day.  Every  April  from  that  time  to  this, 
we  have  met  as  a  congregation  and  elected  our 
elders  and  other  officers,  heard  repots  from 
the  several  departments  of  church's  work,  and 
transacted  whatever  business  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  us ;  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
has  the  right  to  vote.  There  is  no  dictation 
from  Presbytery,  but  the  majority  governs. 
The  pastor  himself  is  first  elected  thus,  and 
afterwards  is  installed  by  the  Presbvtery.  He 
does  not  lose  his  church  membership  by  this 
process  any  more  than  a  man  loses  his  citi¬ 
zenship  by  being  sent  to  Congress.  He  merely 
comes  under  a  wider  jurisdiction.  The  Pres¬ 
bytery  is  made  up  of  representatives  from  the 
churches  of  the  region ;  the  Synod  covers  a 
still  larger  realm  ;  and  the  General  Assembly 
covers  the  whole  country.  Each  of  these  is 
strictly  a  representative  body,  like  the  State 
and  the  United  States.  Each  also  is  a  court 
of  appeal.  Our  denomination  stands  for  im¬ 
partial  justice.  It  multiplies  the  safeguards 
of  each  member.  Individual  liberty  is  entirely 
consistent  with  a  system  that  ensures  ample 
investigation  and  review  and  argument,  by 
which  haste,  passion,  and  prejudice  may  be 
as  nearly  eliminated  as  possible,  until  at 
length  the  rigid  verdict  shall  stand  forth  in 
the  clear  sunshine.  We  also  stand  for  the 
faithful  and  fearless  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God.  We  stand  for  the  Bible  as  the  only  in¬ 
spired  and  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  life.*  We 
welcome  sound  textual  criticism,  but  we  bold 
that  the  pure,  unmixed  Word  of  God  was  free 
from  error.  It  is  distinctive  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism,  that  while  it  requires  its  ministers  and 
elders  to  be  sound  in  the  faith,  it  leaves  much 
liberty  for  the  private  members  of  the  local 
chjrch.  The  only  conditions  of  membership 
are  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  Him.  We 
hold  that  all  true  Christians  have  a  right  to 
belong  to  the  household  of  faith,  and  that  we 
should  not  reject  any  whom  Christ  himself 
would  receive.  We  also  hold  to  that  large 
catholicity  that  embraces  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ  of  every  name.  Ours  is  a  Church 
militant,  when  its  heritage  is  assailed.  But 
none  excel  it  in  humanitarian,  educational, 
reformatory,  or  missionary  work.  We  believe 
in  revivals,  and  hope  for  the  day  when  the 
whole  world  shall  be  Christian. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  St.  Paul  has  called  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Cameron 
of  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Los  Angeles.  —  Westminster  Church  (the 
Rev.  D.  Chichester,  pastor)  received  seventy- 
three  members  March  18th,  twenty  four  of 
whom  made  their  first  confession  of  Christ. 
This  brings  the  membership  to  above  1,100. 
The  Rev.  L.  F.  Laverty  of  the  East  Los  Ange¬ 
les  church  has  declined  the  call  to  the  much 
larger  San  Diego  church.  He  was  rewarded 
in  a  gratifying  manner  by  receiving  nineteen 
at  the  recent  communion,  the  membership 
having  doubled  under  his  two  years’  pastor¬ 
ate.  The  First  Church,  under  the  Rev.  B.  E. 
Howard,  makes  steady  increase,  and  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  removal  from  its  present  overcrowded 
building.  $50,000  is  offered  for  its  site,  which 
sum  will  build  a  commodious  structure  near 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Lowry 
of  the  Bethesda  Church  is  absent  taking  treat¬ 
ment  for  an  obstinate  attack  of  sciatica.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Edwards  of  New  York  is  sup¬ 
plying  his  pulpit. 
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charge  to  examine  the  b  ok.  —The  Inae- 
pendent. 

Life’s  Stages :  Their  Dutie ^nd 
ties.  Bv  James  Stark.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
’’Ten  plain,  straightforward  addresses. 
commeQciDflT  with  acoDKiderat  loo  or  cmlQ- 
hood  and  passing  through  the  foccessive 
stages  of  life  to  its  close,  or.  m  the 
outs  it.  to  ‘the  end  which  is  the  bejiu- 
Ding.’ Literary  lUorW. 

How  to  Bring  Men  to  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 

K  A.  l  orrey.  Superintendent  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bible  Institute.  Wmo.  cloth,  75  cts. 
"A  plain,  simple,  forcible 
clous  and  practical,  which  all 
will  do  well  to  study.” — The  Conyregation- 
(Hist. 

The  Secret  of  Snceess;  or.  Finger  ^‘sts  on 
the  Highway  of  L'fe  By  John  T.  Dale. 
Introduction  bv  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell. 
8vo.  cloth,  $1.IW.  ...  .. 

“This  volume  Is  a  perfect  thesaurus  of 
maxims  and  of  inspiriting  incidents 
ing  to  attaiomeut.  It  is  a  book  of  couasels 
to  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
achieve  what  their  generation  has  a  rlgni 
to  expect  of  them,  in  his  careful  s'udy  or 
succe-s  and  how  to  reach  It  tbe  aut  nor  has 
certainly  heen  permittee  to  name  some  or 
the  steps.’’— T/ie  Golden  Rule. 


PRBSERY’E  YOUR  EY'ANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoelist  ts  published 
In  a  shape  convenient  for  Wndiug,  many  of 
its  readers  will  wish  a  binder  for  tbe  pur¬ 
pose  of  keepine  a  file  In  the  liest  order.  W  e 
tan  supply  such  a  hinder  for  80  cents  each, 
postage  prepaid.  Address  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  P.  O.  Box  2830,  New  York  city. 


Under  an  arrangement  with  the  English  Pub¬ 
lishers,  300  copies  have  heen  obtained  for  the 
United  States. 

Scotland’s  Free  Church. 


Address  The  EvanRelist, 
Box  2330,  New  York. 


Revised  Edition,  with  all  the  Notes. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Larg(e  ]2nio,  744  pigea.  clorh,  {;ilt  top,  $1.50. 

I  hare  done  mu  best  to  improve  and  amend  this  edition  in 
many  ways,  and  hare  added  not  a  feu>  points  of  interest.— 
Author's  Preface  to  the  New  Edition. 

BALANCE  OF  FORMER  EDITION  WITH- 
OUT  THE  NOTES,  REDUCED  TO 
Largo  ttimn,  .>02  pays,  rloth,  7B  cents. 

“It  is  much  the  most  readable  of  modern  biographies 
of  our  Lord.”— S.  N.  Times. 

“It  has  easily  reached  a  place  at  the  very  head  of  works 
upon  Its  subject.”  CongregcUUmalist. 

“  There  certsiolv  is  a  fascination  in  bis  narrative  which 
will  make  the  reader  slow  to  lay  the  book  down.”— Chris- 
tlan  at  ii’ork. 

A  List  of  the  IS  Volumes  of 

Preachers  of  the  Age. 

Uniform  12mo  'Volumes.  'With  Photogravure  Por¬ 
traits.  Cloth,  extra,  $1.25  each. 

Sent  free  on  appllration. 

Sent  hy  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

PURLISHERS, 

31  West  23d  Street,  -  -  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  at  New  York  as  second-class 
matt  matter. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  LARGEST  COLLECTtOH  OF  HEW  AHB 
SECOHD-HAHD  BOOKS  IH  THE  UHfFEHSf 
At  a  great  reduction  tlrom  Publlshen’  piioea 
Send  us  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  de- 
dre.  and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTB  OAlALOeJTM  WBMM. 

LEGCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 
lid  door  West  of  Olty  Hall  Park  MKW  YORK 


ISE  Fifth  Avemae,  New  York. 


Now  that  The  Evamoelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  our  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  tbe  beet  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  M  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evanoelist,  P.  O.  Box  28W,  New 
York  City. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  2«,  lb94. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  29,  1894 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

THE  PEOPI.E’8  INSTITUTE. 

This  is  another  eflFort  in  the  same  direction 
of  reaching  the  masses.  Originating  in  the 
fertile  brain  and  heart  of  Bishop  Fallows,  and 
existing  in  temporary  form  in  a  kind  of  old 
shed  on  the  West  Side,  this  is  now  about  to 
become  crystallized  into  one  of  the  substan¬ 
tial  and  permanent  agencies  for  good  in  this 
city.  Bishop  Fallows  remains  at  the  head  as 
President,  and  actively  associated  with  him  is 
the  Rev.  William  G.  Clark  of  our  Campbell  Park 
Church,  as  Secretary.  Already  great  numbers 
of  people  have  been  instructed,  revived,  enter¬ 
tained,  and  drawn  together  in  the  old  quar¬ 
ters  ;  this  was  one  of  the  main  outposts  of  Mr. 
Moody’s  campaign  during  the  Fair  period. 
Now  a  new  edifice  is  to  be  erected  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  West  Van  Buren  and  Leavitt  Streets. 
For  this  $50,000  are  needed.  For  every  dollar 
subscribed  a  course  ticket  will  be  given,  good 
for  any  six  entertainments  or  lectures.  The 
new  building  is  intended  to  be  a  grand  con¬ 
vention  hall  for  religions,  educational,  enter¬ 
tainment,  civic,  sociological  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Besides  several  stores,  the  first  floor 
will  contain  a  great  auditorium  ;  on  the  second 
floor  will  be  found  the  gallery,  large  fraternity 
and  lodge  halls,  and  social  and  reading  room ; 
the  third  floor  will  include  suites  of  rooms  for 
classes  in  the  educational  department.  The 
most  important  work  of  the  institute  is  to 
improve  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  people.  In  the  department  of  entertain¬ 
ment  the  aim  is  to  meet  the  people’s  desire 
for  diversion  without  injuring  their  moral 
nature ;  a  feature  here  is  the  prelude  on  some 
question  of  the  day  which  precedes  each  en¬ 
tertainment.  In  the  department  of  citizenship, 
sociology  is  recognized  as  practical  religion, 
and  the  institute  will  afford  equipment  for 
advancing  the  causa  of  municipal  reform.  It 
is  also  designed  to  make  this  the  great  centre 
of  the  University  Extension  System  for  the 
West  Side.  The  largest  audiences  ever  con¬ 
gregated  at  a  university  extension  course  of 
lectures  have  been  found  in  the  old  structure 
of  this  enterprise.  With  reference  to  the  plans 
for  the  future  Joseph  Cook  writes:  “I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  of  your  plan  for  the  People’s 
Institute,  and  wish  it  great  success.  ”  Wm.  T. 
Stead  adds:  “It  is  just  the  kind  of  institution 
that  is  most  needed  in  Chicago.  ” 

“THE  NEW  BEPUBUC.” 

The  paper  bearing  the  above  name  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  Chicago.  This  has 
grown  out  of  a  meeting  of  pastors  called  to¬ 
gether  by  a  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  city, 
including  Drs.  Fallows,  Goodwin,  Wallace, 
McPherson,  Gunsaulus,  Henson,  Breed,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  many  others.  All  these  gave  their 
approval  to  a  plan  for  systematic  visitation 
and  gratuitous  distribution  proposed  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Adams.  The  aim  of  his  movement  is 
to  reach  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes  and 
bring  them  into  relations  with  the  church. 
With  563  Protestant  churches  and  missions 
and  102  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Adams  estimates  an  average  attendance 
of  183,700.  and  claims  that  not  five  per  cent, 
of  the  poor  are  reached  at  ail. 

Mr.  Adams’s  plan  is  that  of  monthly  syste¬ 
matic  visitation  by  Christians,  no  greater 
undertaking,  he  thinks,  than  that  accomp¬ 
lished  by  the  newsboys  every  day.  In  place 
of  the  tract  he  advises  an  illustrated  paper, 
thoroughly  attractive  and  yet  loyal  to  God. 
He  purposely  avoids  a  religious  name  lest  men 
should  be  repelled.  The  first  number  out, 
though  not  complete,  is  certainly  full  of  pro¬ 
mise.  its  columns  filled  with  readable  material, 
largely  by  ministers  who  omit  their  titles, 
with  a  department  of  Labor  and  Capital,  and 


excellent  illustrations.  It  is  proposed  to  print 
a  directory  of  the  churches  in  each  issue,  and 
to  insert  enough  advertisements  to  cover  the 
whole  expense. 

FKEKBYTEKIAN  8ABBATH  HCHOOE  MI88ION- 
ABIES. 

The  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath  School  Missionaries  of  the 
Northwest  has  just  closed,  after  a  week  of 
meetings  in  Dr.  Breed’s  Church  of  the  Coven¬ 
ant.  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  of  our  Sabbath 
School  Department  was  at  the  helm,  and  he 
was  assisted  by  synodical  and  presbyterial 
Sabbath  School  missionaries.  It  was  a  grand 
treat  for  the  men  fresh  from  their  arduous 
labors  in  the  fields,  and  a  means  of  much  good 
to  others  who  attended  their  discussions.  Dr. 
Worden  conducted  daily  Bible  study  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  various  mission¬ 
aries  led  in  discussions  of  such  subjects  as 
the  following;  “Beginning  Work  in  a  Strange 
Locality Evangelistic  Services “  Rivalry 
with  other  Sabbath  School  Mission  Work 
“How  to  Obtain  Superintendents  and  Teach - 
'  ers  “Mission  Chapels  “How  to  Make  Sab¬ 
bath  Schools  Evergreen.  “  The  missionaries 
listened  to  addresses  by  Dr.  Breed,  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  and  Professors  He’^rick  John¬ 
son  and  Craig,  and  attended  a  reception  by 
the  young  men’s  society  of  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant.  As  a  thank  offering  the  mission¬ 
aries  resolved  to  put  a  missionary  of  their  own 
into  the  field,  the  48  present  pledging  $560 
towards  his  support ;  absent  missionaries  will 
also  be  given  an  opportunity  to  assist  and  the 
whole  amount  will  be  raised.  A  number  of 
the  missionaries  addressed  congregations  in 
different  city  churches. 

BIBLE  INISTITUTE. 

This  has  recently  been  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Lake  Forest  University.  The  gather¬ 
ings  were  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lake 
Forest.  “The  Methods  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
as  illustrated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  was  the 
topic  chosen  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bissell,  D  D. ,  of 
McCormick  Seminary  ;  President  Coulter  spoke 
the  next  day  on  “The  Bible  and  Nature.” 
Following  him  came  the  Rev.  N.  B.  Hillis,D.  D. , 
of  Evanston,  on  “The  Bible  and  Society.” 
From  Omaha  came  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Dur 
yea,  to  speak  on  “The  Bible  and  History;” 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Rev. 
Thomas  C.  Hall  of  our  Fourth  Church  dwelt 
upon  “The  Bible  a  Supernatual  Revelation 
not  only  to  Man  but  through  Man.”  The  ad¬ 
dresses  were  free  and  afforded  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  stimulus  and  instruction  in 
Biblical  study. 

UNITED  PKE8BVTEBIAN8. 

This  branch  of  our  Presbyterian  household 
of  faith  has  five  churches  in  this  city.  The 
First  or  Memorial  Church  was  organized  near¬ 
ly  forty  years  ago,  and  occupies  a  spacious 
corner  at  West  Monroe  and  Paulina  Streets, 
a  conspicuous  position  among  a  group  of  nine 
strong  evangelical  churches.  This  is  the  most  | 
flourishing  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  here,  and  its  prosperity  has  been  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  wise  and  efficient  labors 
of  its  pastor.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Meloy,  who  has 
been  with  this  charge  for  some  sixteen  years. 
The  Second  Church  is  at  Englew’ood ;  it  was 
organized  some  six  years  ago ;  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Duff  is  the  pastor.  The  church  has  grown  from 
seven  to  115  members.  The  Third  Church  is 
on  Thirty-fifth  street,  organized  two  years  ago 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Collins,  D.  D.  Rev.  M. 
Howie  is  the  minister.  To  form  the  Fourth 
Church  some  eighteen  members  of  the  Third 
came  out,  whose  numbers  have  since  a  little 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate, 
For  the  Tired  Brain 
from  over-exertion.  Try  it. 


over  a  year  ago  grown  to  forty  six.  Dr.  Col¬ 
lins  is  the  pastor.  Though  so  young,  the 
church  is  sustained  wholly  by  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  has  already  erected  a  tasteful  house 
of  worship  and  holds  property  valued  at  $18,- 
000.  The  Fifth  Church  is  in  suburban  Ravens- 
wood,  organized  only  last  October,  but  al¬ 
ready  worshipping  in  a  neat  frame  edifice,  knd 
with  a  membership  of  perhaps  fifty.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  this  denomination  is  not  only 
staid  but  aggressive.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  March  21, 1894. 


The  Direct  Route. 

To  Saratoea  Springs  from  Chicago.  Detroit  and  Toledo, 
is  v'a  .Michigan  Central,  "The  Niagaia  Falls  Rou^,’ 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  the  "D.  &H.’ 
For  lnf‘  rmation  addres-  Mr.  O.  AV’.  Ruggles.  Gten’l  Pass’r 
and  Ticket  Agent.  Chicago. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 

who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  oe  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


Mt  Dear  Dr.  Dunn  : 

In  this  age  of  givat  achievements,  I  consider  your  In¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  tbe  manufacture  of  arti- 
flcial  teeth  preeminent.  Yon  have  developed  tbe  most 
oerfect  dentures  th.it  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
the.’  meet  the  want  beautifully  and  perfectly. 

Their  purity  and  inert  nature  so  adapt  them  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  tbe  fuuctioas  of  the 
S'  stem  are  undisturbed.  I  believe  that  tbe  use  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  your  patients 
aud  I  wish  that  all  my  friends  so  unfortunate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  tbe  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

John  P.  Newman, 

Feb.  23,  1894.  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Send  for  pauaphiet  or  consult  Dr.  AV.  E.  Dunn,  331  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HAVE  YOU  CATARRH? 

There  is  one  remedy  you  can  try  without  danger  of 
humbug.  8end  to  H.  G.  Colman,  Chemist,  Kiilamazoo,. 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  package  of  Lis  catarrh  cure.  His  only 
mode  of  advertising  is  by  giving  it  away.  Postage  4 
cents.  Judge  for  yourself.  Mention  this  paper. 


AN  EDITORIAL 

From  Boston  Christian  Witness. 

We  are  slow  to  commend  new  discoveries  of  any 
kind,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  of  them  prove  to- 
be  worthies.®.  But  we  commend  the  “Electropoise”^ 
as  a  safe  and  effective  health  restorer.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  its  workings, 
but  having  realized  its  beneficial  effects,  we  can 
speak  of  its  results.  One  might  conclude,  from  its 
name,  that  it  was  an  electric  battery.  But  it  does 
not  generate  electricity,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  bat¬ 
tery,  belt,  sole,  or  anything  kindred  to  them.  It 
consists  of  a  small  cylinder  called  a  “polarizer,” 
which  is  used  in  connection  with  tbe  patient’s 
body  by  means  of  a  common  electric  cord.  This 
polarizer  causes  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  to  be 
absorbed  by  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  with 
great  rapidity,  the  strength  of  the  absorption  being 
regulated  according  to  the  ability  of  the  patient  to 
receive. 

In  rheumatism  in  all  its  forms,  nervous  diseases, 
liver  and  kidney  troubles,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  dis¬ 
eases  of  tbe  blood,  scrofula,  etc.,  its  effects  have 
been  remarkable. 

A  year  ago  last  winter  we  had  a  violent  attack 
of  la  grippe,  which  left  us  in  a  feeble  state  of 
health.  Its  effects  did  not  pass  away.  Some  years 
ago,  while  in  India,  we  had  a  slight  sunstroke, 
which  at  tbe  time  quite  prostrated  us,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  we  did  not  fully  recover. 
About  a  year  ago,  feeling  poorly  from  both  these 
troubles,  we  were  persuaded  to  try  the  “Electro¬ 
poise.”  And  now,  after  a  year,  we  have  this  to  say 
in  its  favor:— (1.)  We  have  taken  no  medicine  for 
the  year.  (2.)  All  traces  of  lo  grfppc  and  our  old 
sunstroke  trouble  have  disappeared,  and  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  either  remain.  Once  or  twice,  from  severe- 
overwork,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  hold  up 
for  a  few  days,  but  in  no  time  for  fifteen  years  have 
we  been  better  than  during  the  past  year.  Much 
of  this  we  attribute  to  the  use  of  the  “Electropoise.”" 

This  notice  of  the  “Electropoise"  i®  without  so¬ 
licitation,  and  entirely  gratuitous.  AVe  do  it  for 
the  good  of  the  afflicted.  We  have  no  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  and  are  not  paid  for  what  we  say  in  its 
favor. 

Rev.  W.  McDonald,  in  Chrietinn  Witness, 
September,  1891. 

All  information  about  the  “  Electropoise”' 
can  be  had  on  application  to 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO., 

345  4th  Avenue  New  York- 


yv»’> 


»n*n»T,5re?' 


THE  Alma  Sanitarium, 

ALMA,  MICHIGAN, 

Is  a  striclly  scientific  Medical  and  BurKical  Inatltuttoat 
ofl^ring  advantages  unequaled  by  anj’Tn  America.  An 
1UK.\L.  place  (Or  rest  and  recreation.  A  stall  of 
eminent  physicians.  The  strongest  BROMIDE 
M’ATKK  In  the  world^a  valuable  remedial  agent  in 
^eumatism,  Bkin,  Nervous  and  Bright's  Diseases 
Equipment  and  furnishings  are  elegant.  Two  eleva¬ 
tors.  Electric  light  (no  kerosene  or  pat.  Steam  heat. 
Sun  parlors.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Attractive 
cuisine.  Liberal  management.  This  is  not  a  hoapital 
Send  (Or  handsome  pamphlet. 


MASUrACTURE  SUPERIOR 


Srad  US  a  postal  card  and  get  our  IxmIc  on  paints  and  color-card,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO..  New  York. 


WOODLAWM  OBMBTBRX 

WOOOLAT^SteUoniMtt.  Ward).  Hariem  Haiiioait. 
Office.  No.  W  East  Md  8treM. 


NOTIOE8. 

OENEBAL  ARREMBLV,  1894, 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker,  O.D.,  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
writes  to  The  Evangelist :  Saratoga  Springs  has  abund¬ 
ant  accommodations.  Rooms  with  board  at  one  dollar 
per  day  have  already  been  engaued  enough  to  give  a  sep- 
urate  room  to  every  commissioner  ana  officer  of  the 
Ueueral  Assembly  and  secretaries  of  the  Boards,  and  all 
within  ten  minutes  wait  of  the  church  Commissioners 
bringing  their  wives  can  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
rate  for  them. 


A  POSITION  for  the  summer  as  companion  or  gov¬ 
erness  is  desired.  Reference  given.  Address  Miss 
M.  C.  T.,  care  of  The  Evangedst. 


CUNTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 


TROY,  N.  Y., 


CHURCH,  CHIME  AND  8CHD0L  BELLS. 


THE  URGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  MANUFACTURING 

CHURCH  BELLS  M 

PtnSST  BBU.  KSTAL,  {OOrT^^  AND  TVIt.) 

Send  for  Prloe  and  Oatalogne.  _ _ 

MeSHANB  BKJUL  POCHDBE.  BALTIMOBB.  Hlk. 


Madison  square  garden. 

Bamum  and  Bailey’s 

GREATEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH, 

with  all  its  1.000  wonders. 

Clrcna.  Races,  Menageries,  Elephants. 

Etbnolosdcal  Congress  of  Strange  People. 
Exhibitions  daily  at  2  and  8  P.  M. 

Admission  25,  50.  75  cents  and  Ml,  according  to  lo- 
catiun  of  seats.  Box  aents  MR  each. 


LIQUID  PAINTS 

Btade  in  a  scientific  manner  and  adapted  to  every  foriu 
of  construction  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  good 
paints  can  be  had.  No  matter  what  yonr  difficnity  is, 
write  ns.  and  we  will  send  yen  free  a  straight,  purely 
scientific  letter  on  painting  as  adapted  to  your  Job. 

ITien  are  no  other  Paints  in  the  mrid  ae  good  aa  these. 

Grouped  and  classified  Paints  for  distinct  and  different 
work. 

THE  F.  J.  NASH  MT’G.  CO.. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON,  NEW  YORK. 

(Established  1879). 


Soaad  Mses  are  invisible,  and 
comfortable.  Relieve  more  cases  of 


than  all  devices  in  the  world.  H .  A. 
Wales,  fitf  A^land  Block,  Chicago. 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT. 

WlUkK% Fat— 4  BeMeMim  Um  MmB  P^ntAiL  the  SoftcM 


P«t—*  BtfleMiw  tlM  MmB  PowntAiL  the  SoftcRtfi 

Tiirapcft  End  the  BmB  Light  knovn.for  Churches.  Stor^.  Show  Windows. 
Psflws.  Beaks.  ONkes.  Pteture  Gellerie».  Thastrss.  Depots,  etc.  Newendele- 
gsnt  designs.  Send  sin  of  non.  Get  ciscuUr  sod  estimate.  A  liberal  discount 
to  church  aiwl  thahwiis  *  !•  P#  rtiLWIKs  Ml  Poari  MtreoL  Y« 


Capon  Springs  and  Baths, 

HAMPSHIRE  CO..  W.  VA. 

For  Health  or  Pleasure,  the  piat«  for  you  to 

Summer.  115  miles  west  of  Washington  City,  on  the 
Great  North  Mountain.  Write  for  Pamphlet  and  say 
where  you  saw  the  ad.  $40,  $45.  $50.  $.'56  to  $60  per  month 
according  to  location.  Special  rate  for  all  sei»«on. 

W.  H.  SALE,  Prop. 


I  1 1  agents  $10  a  day  at  homo 

W''^  I  1 1  Ll,”  w»iD(  UUUTKIKU  PLATEa 

T,blewm»fBIC7cli-a,’.lc.  Plate. 
toMWHaEiB  \  *>\})|  tlnest  Jewelry  good  as  nuw,  snd 

Itiuds  of  metal  with  gold, 

ne«Nl^  plstlBf  at  erery 
I  ^^^Hjhouae.  Outflu  complete.  Diger* 

slsea,  all  warranted. Whole* 
to  atrau  ,****|{JJ|' 

H.  F.  Deino  A  Co.  Dept.  No.  e.  Columbus,  O. 


Do  You  I7ae 

Evaporated  cream  or  unsweetened  Condensed  Milk,  and 
desire  the  best?  Then  obtain  irom  your  grocer  Borden's 
Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream,  which  ranks  fir-t  in 
quality.  Prepared  by  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Com¬ 
pany. 


House  Furnishing. 


Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fme  China  and  Glass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


DEAFNESS 


THE  CHALFONTE, 


AtlanUc  City,  New  Jersey. 

OA'  THE  OCEAN  FRONT. 

Thoroughly  mr'dern  and  complete.  Hot  and  cold  s«» 
water  baths.  Passenger  elevator,  etc.  Pend  for  descr'p 
tlve  illustrated  booklet.  K.  ROBERTS  &  SONS. 


liiiiUUKKi 


ENTERTAINMENTS  AND  COLLECTIONS. 

Metropolitan  Hnseom  of  Art,  Central  Park.  82nd 
street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Coiisction  of  Paintings, 
Sculpture,  and  works  of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  8lst  street 
and  Ninth  Avenne.  Fine  collect  Ion  representative  of 
Natural  History  of  United  States  and  adjaceut  coun¬ 
tries.  Admission  tree. 

Lenox  Libmry,  Fifth  Avenne  and  70th  street.  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  rare  books  and  two  galleries  of  paintings.  Ad¬ 
mission  free. 

Astor  Libmry.  84  Lafayette  Place.  Exhibition  of  rare 
hooka,  ancient  illuminated  manuscripts,  busts,  portraits 
etc.  Admissiou  free. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  28rd  street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  Sixty- ninth  Annual  Exhibition  villbeopento 
the  public  from  April  2nd  to  May  12th.  Fine  Collection 
of  Paiotings  by  American  artists.  Admission  SO  oenta. 

Avery  Art  Galleries,  308  Fifth  Avenue.  Collection  of 
Oil  Painiiogs  and  Water  Colors  by  W.  B.  Tbolen  of  the 
Hagne.  March  Sth  to  March  17th.  Admission  free. 

Knoedler’s  Art  Galleries,  170  Fifth  Avenne.  Fine 
Paintings  by  modern  artists.  Aomission  free. 

Schaus’  Art  Galleries,  204  Fifth  Avenne  Paintings 
by  prominent  modern  artists.  Admission  free. 

Beichard  A  Co.*s  Art  Galleries,  15  West  83d  street. 
Fine  modem  ^intings.  Admission  free. 

Macbeth’s  Art  Galleries,  287  Fifth  Avenne.  Ameri¬ 
can  paintings  a  specialty.  Adnalssion  free. 

American  Art  Onllertes,  6  East  28d  street.  Collec¬ 
tion  of  paintings  by  Alexander  Harrison,  and  a  number 
of  high  class  Japanese  colored  prints. 

Society  of  American  Artists,  215  West  57th  street 
Sixteentn  annual  exhibition  of  paintings. 

Oratorio  Socle^  of  New  York.  Last  Rehearsal  and 
Concert  season  of  1888-94.  Oratorio  of  St.  Paul.”  Friday 
afternoon,  March  aotb,  and  Saturday  evening,  MarchSlst. 
Music  Hall,  7tb  Avenue  and  S7ih  street.  Admission  $1.  to 
$1.80. 

Lenox  I^ceum,  Madison  Avenne  and  50th  street.  In¬ 
teresting  Exhibition  of  Food  Products,  Admission  26 
cents. 


Strictly  Pure  White  Lead 

“  ANCHOR  ”  (Cincinnati).  "JEWETT  ”  (New  York). 

“  ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY  ’’  (Pittsburgh).  “  KENTUCKY  "  (Louisville). 

“  ATLANTIC"  (New  York).  "JOHN  T.LEWI8  A  BROS.  CO.”  (Phlla.) 

“  BEYMER-BAUMAN  ”  (Pittaburgh).  "  MORLEY  "  (Cleveland). 

"  BRADLEY  "  (New  York).  "  MISSOURI "  (St  Louis). 

“  BROOKLYN  "  (New  York).  ••  RED  SEAL  ”  (St  Louis). 

"  COLLIER  ”  (St  Louis).  "  SALEM  "  (Salem,  Masa) 

"  CORNELL  "  (Bnflblo).  "  SHIPMAN  "  (Chicago). 

“  DAVI8.CHAMBBRS  "  (PitUbnrgh).  ••  SOUTHERN  "  (St  LouU  and  Chicago). 

“  ECKSTEIN  ”  (Cincinnati).  "  ULSTER  ”  (New  York). 

“  PAHNB8TOCK  "  (PitUburgh).  "  UNION  ”  (New  York). 

*If  you  want  colored  paint,  tint  any  of  the  above  strictly  pure 
leads  with  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

These  colors  are  sold  in  one-pound  cans,  each  can  being  sufficient  to  tint  as  pounds  of  Strictly 
Pure  White  Lead  the  desired  shade ;  they  are  in  no  sense  ready-mixed  paints,  but  a  combination  of 


DEATHS. 

BaRTLK.— “Fallen  asleep,"  March  7,  1894,  Phillip  S. 
Bartle.  In  the  88th  vear  of  hla  age. 

The  largely  attended  funeral  was  held  from  bis  late 
residence  in  Union,  and  three  of  his  fonr  children  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  burial  at  Riverside  cemetery  March  V. 
His  dnugiyer,  Mrs.  Rofs  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  not  able 
to  be  present.  Mr.  Bartle  had  spent  most  o-  his  life  in 
the  town  and  village  of  Ui-ion,  and  for  62  years  was 
identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  place, 
dlscbaiging  the  duties  of  Rnllbg  Elder  with  acceptance 
and  consciencions  fidelity  fur  many  years.  He  w  as  calm 
and  clear  in  bis  Jndvmeut,  his  conv  ctlons  being  based 
on  principle  and  divine  truth.  His  Christian  faith  sns- 
tsined  him  in  hts  loneliness  since  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife  two  years  ago.  The  Blole  was  bis  constant  com¬ 
panion.  and  he  loved  and  obeyed  its  precepts.  For  more 
than  40  years  he  was  a  reader  of  the  New  York  Evangel¬ 
ist.  And  so  he  has  con.e  down  to  the  close  of  a  long  life 
“like  a  shock  of  coru  fully  ripe.”  “The  memory  of  such 
is  blessed.” 

JoHNBOK.— At  his  home  In  Pelham  Manor,  March  16, 
Joseph  Ker  Johnson,  having  nearly  reached  the  age  of 
88  years.  He  was  the  senior  Elder  of  the  Huguenot  Me¬ 
morial  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  held  In  nigh  esteem 
by  that  church  and  by  the  community  for  the  pnrity  and 
consistency  of  bis  Christian  cbarai  ter.  His  fnneral  on 
Monday  (16th).  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Adri- 
ance.  and  brought  together  a  large  nnmber  of  neighbors 
and  friends  His  remains  were  taken  to  Woodlawn, 
where  a>so  rest  in  hope  those  of  his  beloved  wife  and 
daughter.  Two  sons  survive  the  deceased  father. 


There  is  but  one  way  in  the  world  to  be 

sure  of  having  the  best  paint,  and  that  is  to  use  only  a  well- 
established  brand  of  strictly  pure  white  lead,  pure  linseed 
oil,  and  pure  colors.* 

The  following  brands  are  standard  “Old  Dutch”  process, and 
are  always  absolutely 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  29,  1894. 


XUM 


P.  M  discug' 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Marc  h  29,  1894. 


tiotnoE) 

Ladies’ 

and 

Children’s 

OUTFITTERS 

Ladies’  Giiigrham  and 

Dimity  Dresses. 
Misses’  and  Children’s 

Gingrham  Dresses. 
Cheviot,  Zephyr  and 

Silk  Shirts  and  Waists. 

S/LJT  SKIRTS. 

Lace  Trimmed  White  Skirts, 
Misses  and  Children’s  Coats, 
Infants’  Dresses  and  Cloaks, 
French  and  Domestic  Underwear 

FRENCH  CORSETS. 


Popular  Makes  American  Corsets 

\  4itr 


NEW  YORK. 


Ladies’  Shirt  Waists. 


Fine  Figured  Percale,  gathered  trout, 
Yoke  back,  very  large  sleeve— specially 
good  value  lor  $1.00  each. 

Fine  Figured  Percale,  in  Stripes  and 
Smali  Figrures,  tucked  Iront,  Yoke  back 
—very  popular  style  tor  $1.25  each. 

Other  styles  of  Dotted  Swiss,  White 
and  Colored  Linens,  Cheviots,  Grass 
Cloth,  in  a  wide  variety  at  moderate 
prices. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  I  ith  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


“  The  NIskiuv  Falls  Route”  , 

To  SaiutoKU  Springs  from  tbe  West  is  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  splendid  equipment  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  has  made  it  one  of  the  finest  railroads  in 


NEW  YORK  PORT  SOCIETY. 

The  recent  press  announcement  that  by  tbe  will  of  the 
late  Richard  S.  Ely  this  .ociety  will  receive  a  legacy  of 
$5,000  is  eriontons,  and  calculated  to  Interfere  with  much 
needed  donations. 

Tbe  terms  of  Mr.  Ely's  will  provide  that.  If  the  two 
minor  children  should  die  and  without  issue,  then,  and 
only  then,  would  tbe  legacy  mentioned  became  payable 
to  the  Pori  Society. 

As  these  children  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  Port  Society  certainly  wish  tor  them  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  this  great  blessing,  the  public  will  see  that  the 
society  cannot  bank  on  these  futures. 

Meanwhile  the  society's  needs  are  pressing.  In  its 
seventy  three  years  of  devoted  and  faithful  work  for  the 
sailors  in  this  port  the  society  has  never  accomplished  so 
much  as  at  tbe  present  time. 

At  its  Mariners’  Church,  corner  Catharine  and  Madi¬ 
son  8tr<  ets,  there  is  settled  a  faithful  pastor.  Rev.  8aui- 
nel  Bonlt,  himself  a  converted  sailor ;  six  experienced 
missionaries  visiting  on  board  ship,  in  sailors’  Hoarding 
bonces,  shipping  offices,  bospittdsand  saloons,  intercep¬ 
ting  sailors  from  being  led  into  tbe  many  vile  resorts 
made  so 'em pting  for  the  sailors;  a  fine  reading  room, 
with  writing  and  post  cfflce  facilities,  and  mnliiplicity 
of  rel^ious  services  in  English,  Spanish,  Japanese,  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  Lettish  (Russian)  tongues. 

At  its  West  sloe  branch,  corner  Charlton  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets,  there  is  a  snperintendeut  and  missionary 
for  like  visiting  on  the  Kortn  River  front,  a  reading 
room  and  religious  services. 

The  Brookl>n  branch  is  located  at  No.  81  Atlantic  Ave¬ 
nue,  where  there  is  a  superintendent  in  charge,  visiting 
along  the  Brooklyn  water  front,  reading  room  and  re¬ 
ligions  services. 

Neier  was  the  work  more  enconraging.  Bat  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  has  serlonsly  interfered  with  the  collec¬ 
tions  'or  tbe  woik,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise 
at  once  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  tide  over  the  present  necessi¬ 
ties.  Shall  such  sacrifice  of  tbe  work  be  required  ? 

Itenatious  may  he  sent  to  the  financial  agent,  Mr.  Will¬ 
iam  C.  Thomas,  No.  46  Catharine  street. 

AN  APPEAL. 

To  Our  Beloved  PregbyUrian  Church;  We,  the  Sabbath- 
school  missionaries  along  tne  skirmish  line,  representing 
17  different  states  and  territories,  assembled  in  the  sec 
ond  annual  conference  in  Chicago,  March  7-14.  have  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Sunday-school  work 
of  our  land  is  not  keeping  pace  with  our  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  population,  and  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  neglected  lamilies  unreached  with  the  Word  of  God, 
who  are  calling  to  ns  for  help,  we  appeal  to  yon  in  the 
hope  that  our  churches.  Sabbath-schools,  young  people’s 
societies  and  individuals  may  heed  the  earnest  call  from 
the  fie. d— white  already  to  narvest^and  send  f^rth  tbe 
coming  year  the  25  additional  permanent  Presbyterian 
sabbath-school  missionaries  neeoed  to  sow  and  reap, 
gathering  in  for  Cnrist.  our  country  and  Church  to  bis 
glory.  S.  R.  Fkhouson.  iowa.  Chairman,  I 

C.  K.  Powell,  Nebraska,  Sec’y, 

J.  S.  Phillips,  Kansas,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  'Wo¬ 
men’s  Board  of  For-ign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday ,  April  11 
and  12.  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Coutch,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Upening  session  at  10  a.m.  Delegates  are  request 
ed  to  present  their  credential  cards  to  the  committM  on 
credentials.  Miss  M.  G.  Janeway,  Chairman,  at  the 
church  on  Wednesday  morning,  Aptil  ll,  at  0:30  a.m. 
Delegates  deriring  eniertainment  should  notify  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Uarris,  124  PrMpect  Ave..  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  in  good 
season.  Mrs.  Hariis  will  furnish  also,  upon  application, 
names  of  boarding  bouses  and  hotels  to  any  other  friends 
who  wish  to  attend  the  meeting.  Redaction  on  fare  has 
been  secured  for  all  tbote  in  attendance  wUo  travel  over 
roads  within  the  Trunk  Line  AsHOciation.  Ne  v  England 
is  not  included.  Obtain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  starting 

Eoint  a  certificate  that  full  fare  has  been  paid  to  Bing- 
amton,  which  certificate,  after  proper  signature  at  the 
meeting,  will  eititie  the  holder  to  a  return  tlcitet  at  one- 
tnird  rate  regular  fare.  By  order  of  the  Board.  M.  G. 
Janewat,  Secretary. 

Second  Annual  Missionary  Congress  of  tbe  Synod  of 
New  York  will  be  held  in  tbe  Brick  Cbuicb,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  Rev.  'William  R.  Taylor,  D.D.,  pastor,  June  5  and 
6.  Ail  Presbyteiies  of  the  State  will  please  elect  dele¬ 
gates  and  alternates  tbe  same  as  to  Synod  and  report 
names  of  delegatee  to  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock.  10  Living¬ 
ston  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  ftunisb  any 
desired  information.  Every  pastor  is  also  asked  to  see 
that  each  chuicb  sends  one  or  more  delegates  and  eagib 
Ladies  Presbyterial  Society  likewise.  Delegates  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  but  reduced  railroad 
and  hotel  rates  are  offered.  The  success  attending  the 
first  Congiess  at  Saratoga  last  June  will  be  repeated  at 
Rochester  we  believe.  Noted  speakers  and  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramme  will  be  offered.  FullerlDlormationwillbegiven 
later.  Edward  Uunttino  Rudd,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  ot  synod. 

The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  tbe  Mission 
Booms,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  on  Wednesday,  April  4,  at  10:30 
A.M.  All  ladies  interested  In  the  work  are  cordially  In¬ 
vited  to  attend. 

JAMES  C.  WILSON, 

PATENTEE  AND  MANCrACTCKEK, 

74  West  23d  St..  New  York. 

Send  )  two-cent  stamps  for  lUostrated  catalogue. 


I  The  Twenty-Second  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Wo¬ 
man’s  Prusbiterian  Foreign  .Missionary  Society  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  Will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y..  Apiil  18  and  19.  The  sessions  will 
he  opened  on  WedDe8''ay,  tbe  18th,  at  8:45  p.m.,  witha 
devotional  service.  Tbe  names  of  al<  delegates  desiring 
euterta’nment  musi  be  sent  to  Mtes  Saiah  A.  Parsons.  72 
Warren  street.  Glens  Falls.  N.  V..  not  later  than  April 
10.  i'bose  desiring  information  in  regard  to  boarding 
places  can  also  apply  to  Miss  Parsons.  Delegates  paying 
full  tare  going,  when  the  fare  is  in  excess  of  50  cents, 
will  he  entitled  to  return  tickets  for  one  third  fare  on  the 
D.  &  H.  <7.  Co.  R  R.  Certificates  mast  be  secured  irom 
ticket  agent  at  starting  point.  Emily  A.  Darling,  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary.  _ 

MEETING  OP  PRESBYTERIES. 

Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Maryville,  Mo.,  April  17,  at 
7:80  p.m.  Walter  H.  Clsree,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbvtery  of  Maumee  at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  April 
17,  at  7:80  p.m.  Bernard  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliyterv  of  Binghamton  at  Owego,  April  16,  at 
7:80  P.M.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  Tuesday  at  10 
A.M.  Speakers,  Miss  Lucy  Laney,  Mrs.  'Walter  Condict, 
Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols,  D.D.  John  McVey,  StaW  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Genesee  at  Attica,  N.  Y.,  April  9.  at 
7:80  P.M.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunsberger  will  preach.  Statistical 
and  Sabbath-school  reports  will  be  called  for,  records  ex¬ 
amined,  and  assessments  paid.  Tuesday  eveuing  there 
wrill  be  a  popular  service.  Rev.  J.  W.  Mitt  will  discuss 
“How  to  awaken  missionary  interest”;  Rev.  J.  A.  Ander- 
son<  The  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  our  Church  his¬ 
tory  and  work”;  Rev.  W.  J.  McKittrick,  “  I’he  relation  ot 
the  Church  to  temperance.”  Churches  are  requested  to 
send  their  narratives  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  to 
Rev.  J.  Wickes,  Attica,  N.  Y.  J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Chamhersburg,  Pa.,  April 
10,  at  3  P.M.  Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Hudson  Presbytery  at  Florida,  New  York.  April  16, 
1894.  at  2  p.  M.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial  Mirsionaiy 
Society  will  meet  in  Chester.  N.  Y.,  April  19.  10  a.  m.  in 
the  afternoon  addresses  will  be  madeby  Mrs.  Wellington 
Wbityy  and  Rev.  George  A.  Ford.  Davtid  F.  Bonner, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  at  Westminster  church, 
on  April  17,  1894,  at  7  :80  p.m.  R.  S.  Goodman,  Stated 
C.erk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Caro,  Mich.,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Geo.  G.  Woodhdll,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  Bound  Brook 
church,  April  10,  at  IO:H0  a.  m.  A.  L.  Armstkono,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Kendall  Presbytery  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Montpelier,  April  6, at  7:80  p.  m.  Sermon  by  Rev.  Sidney 
Allen  of  Fianklin.  Geo.  Lamb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dtica  in  Westminister  Church  Utica 
on  Monday,  April  9,  at  7;30  p.  m.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monroe  at  Coldwater.  Mich.,  on 
Ap.  il  10,  at  7:80  p.  m.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Societies  on 
on  Wednesday.  W.  H.  Babbitt.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church,  on  April  4. 
1884,  at  10  A.  M.  Julius  U.  Wolfe,  Sta'ea  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cbamplaln  on  April  10-11,  at  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  y.  Tuesday,  3:80  p.  m.,  opening  service  by  Rev, 
J.  H.  Gardner ;  7:80  sermon  by  the  same.  Wednesday, 


by  Rev.  A.  M.  MiHsr ;  7:30  popular  meeting  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  missions ;  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker.  D.D., 
and  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  D.D.;  The  subject  of  the  latter, 
MissioDS  at  Short  Ra^e.  Assessments  on  the  churches 
are  >o  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  Presbytery,  P.  J.  H. 
Myers.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Iowa  at  Wapello,  April  10,  at  7:30  p.M. 
J.  C.  McClintock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  at  Tuukhannock.  April 

16,  at  7:30  p.m.  P.  U.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Leblgb  at  Bethlehem.  April  17,  at  7:80 

P.M.  Sessional  narratives  should  be  sent  in  before  April 
7.  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee  on  narrative.  Rev. 
O.  M.  Buenanan,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  Call  wid  be  made 
for  statistical  report,  sessional  records,  collection  for 
Assembly  and  Piesbyierial  expenses,  and  reports  Irom 
sessions  on  payment  of  pastor’s  salary.  A.  M.  Woods, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayuga  at  Cavnga,  April  9,  at  7:80  p.m. 
Sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  and  Presbyterial  assessments  paid.  Congrega¬ 
tional  narratives  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  F.  '\V.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  before  March  80.  Edward  P. 
Sprague,  Statea  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Colombia  at  Catskill,  April  17,  at  4  p.m. 
C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Milwaukee  at  Waukesha,  Wig.,  April 

17,  at  7:80  P  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  Wed. 
at  9  A.M.,  and  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Wednesday  at  7:30  p.m. 
C.  S.  Nickerson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Nassau  at  Hunting,  April  8.  at  7:30  p.m. 
A.  G.  Russell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  €if  Winnebago  at  De  Pere,  WIs.,  April  10, 
at  7:30  P.M.  Henry  L.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  April 
"O,  at  7  p.m.  E.  ” -  .3--— J 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS 


tbe  wo  'Id.  It  is  tbe  only  line  running  directly  by  and  in  For  dividing  churches  and  schools.  Sound-proof  and  sir-tight 
full  view  of  the  Niammi  Falls,  all  of  Its  trains  pawing  by  in  various  kinds  of  wood.  500  churches  of  varlons  denomlna- 
dai  light.  Btopoing  five  minutes  at  FAlIs  View,  directly  ticuis  are  a»li>g  them. 

- —  .L - .  — - - -  VENETIAN  BI.INDS  IN  ALL  WOODS. 


he  great  cataract. 


Presbytery  of  Elisabetb  at  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  April  17 
at  11  A.M.  Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presl^tery  of  Welltborongb  at  Lawrencevllle,  April 
10.  A.  C.  SHAW,  Slated  Clark. 

Presbytery  of  Long  Island  at  Wei-thampton.  April 
17,  at  7:30  p.m.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  In  Chapel  of  First  Church. 
Aptil  9,  at  10  A.M.  S.  D.  Alexander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  at  Hoosick  Falls,  April  16,  at  8  p.m. 
Arthur  Huntington  Allen,  Stated  Cierk. 

Preeby tery  of  Niagara  at  Lyndonville,  N.  Y.,  April 
15.  at  8  P.M.  Statistical  reports  and  sessional  records  re¬ 
quired  and  assessments  paid.  Sermon  by  reilring  mod¬ 
erator,  Rev.  Henry  K.  Sanborne.  Edward  Hunttino 
Rudd,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Madison  at  Portage,  WIs.,  April  17,  at 
7:80  P.M.  W.  F.  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Monmontb  at  Beverly,  N.  J.,  April  10. 
at  10-.80  A.M.  B.  S.  Eyrritt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbi  tery  of  Stenben  at  Cuba.  April  17,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Women’s  Presbyterial  Society  at  the  same  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  M.  N.  PRESTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  Geneva  Presbyterial 
Socletv  will  be  held  at  Waterloo,  Wednesday,  April!, 
beginning  at  10:80  a.m.  Mrs.  B.  F.  Prichard,  Secretary. 


XUM 


March  29,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Presbytery  of  Bnflhlo  at  First  Church,  April  9,  at 
7:80  p.M.  Statistical  Reports  and  assessments  will  be 
called  for.  Wiij:jam  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyteiw  of  Newton,  April  10,  at  lO-JO  A.li.  Ses¬ 
sional  records,  statistical  reports,  written  narratives  and 
apportionments  from  the  churches,  at  the  rate  of  10i4 
cents  per  member  will  be  called  for.  F.  CLARKa  Clinc, 
Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Oranne  at  OranRe, 
Tuesday,  April  10,  at  10  a.m.  William  F.  Whitakbr, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  iJuisInK  at  Mason,  April  10,  at  7:80  p.m. 
Assessments,  sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  will 
be  called  for.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  at  the  same 
place  April  11,  at  9  a.m.  C.  P.  Qcick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  at  Danville,  111.,  April 
17,  at  7:80  p.m.  Women's  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  So¬ 
ciety  at  same  time  and  place  W.  A.  Ucmtbr,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  at  Bellona,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  at 
7:30  P.M.  J.  WiLPORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Albany  in  First  Church,  April  17,  at 
7:80  P.M.  J.  57.  Crockkr,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  at  White  Plains,  April  17, 
at  3:80  p.m.  Narratives  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  N. 
Richie,  D.D.,  Port  Chester,  and  Sunday-school  reports  to 


Investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Invesunent  raiha 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent. ^raarantee> 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  in  Montana  and  washlngtot 
Interest  seml-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  in  goU 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgagai 
interest  semi-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  tb. 

ATLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Mew  York  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentnrea. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President:— WILLIAM  S.  END,  President  of  tbeSth 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Plakis,  N.  Y. 

Vice -Presidents '.-SIDNEY  E.  MORSE.  Morse  BolU 
^^New  York  City :  Hon.  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonken 

^’retan:— UVINOSTON  B.  MORSE,  Morse  BoUd 
1m,  New  York  City.  „  , 

Tnasurer  and  Western  Manager:  -  L.  B.  BCNNELl 
Helena,  Montana.  _  „ 

Counsel  :-Hon.  TBOS.  M.  WALLER,  Ez-Oovemor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 

_Mew  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  140  Mawau  Street.  Me- 
York  City. 

President’s  Ollloe ;  Pine  Plains.  Dutchess  Oo..  M.  Y. 

Send  fo>  our  new  book,  giving  full  information,  testimonials 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


of  Rev.  W.  F.  Cumming  by  April  14.  Ministers  and  elders 
are  requested  to  notify  Rev.  A.  R.  Macoubrey,  D.l)., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  by  April  12  of  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.Train  leaves  Grand  (.'entral  depot 
(Harlem  Division)  at  2  p.m.  W.  F.  Cdmmino,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Highland  at  Blue  Rapids.  Kansas.  April 
10.  at  7:80  p.m.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  at 
same  time  and  place.  Gbo  Haobman,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  at  Bridgewater,  S.  D. 
April  10.  at  7:80  p.m.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society 
meets  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  at  same  place- 
sessions  morning  and  afterroon.  Thomas  B.  Bouohton, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Springfield  st  Decatnr,  Ill.,  ApiU  10. 
at  8  p  .M.  Thomas  D.  Loo  an.  Stated  Clerk. 

Vincennes  Presbytery  In  regular  session  at  Worth¬ 
ington,  Indiana.  April  10,  at  7 : 80  p.m.  Blackford  Con- 
DiT,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Arizona  at  First  Pima  Church.  Saca- 
ton.  Arizona^  April  6.  at  7:80  P.M.,  with  a  sermon  by  Rev. 
Preston  McKinney.  I.  T.  Whittrmorb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at,  Baldwinsville,  Apiil  9,  at 
8  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chicago  April  2.  at  10:80  A.M..  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  Park  Church.  .Iambs  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  First  Church.  April  10. 
at  7  P.M.  Francis  Z.  Rossiter,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  at  Sixth  Church,  Des 
Moines,  la  ,  April  7,  at  7:80  p.m.  E.  A.  Walker,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  at  Du  Quoin,  April  10,  at  7:W  p.m. 
B.  C.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  at  Memorial  Church.  April 
9,  at  7:80  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Clyde,  April  17,  st  2  p.m.  H. 
M.  Clark,  Stateo  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  at  Alanson.  Mich.,  April  1 0, 
at  4:30  p.m.  Wiley  K.  Wriort,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  at  Third  Church,  April  10.  at 
7:80  P.M.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Mission  Society  at  same 
time  and  place.  Wm.  N.  Page.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  Greenville,  O.,  April  9.  at 
7:80  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Pueblo  at  La  Junta,  Colo.,  April  10,  at 
7:30  P.M.  L.  B.  Kirkwood.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  at  Bay  City,  Mich..  April  10, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Records  of  sessions  must  be  presentea;  Eld¬ 
ers  must  have  credentials.  Persons  who  will  he  in  at¬ 
tendance  should  notify  Rev.  Peter  E.  Nichol,  Ray  C*ty, 
Mich.,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting.  J.  B.  Wallace, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  at  Camp  Point.  Ills.,  April  10, 
at  7:80  p.m.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  at  San  Mateo,  March  28 
at  7:30  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight,  Stated  Clerk. 

Black  Hllla  Presbytery  at  Whitewood,  South  Dako¬ 
ta,  April  8,  at  9  A  m.  W.  S.  Peterson.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemnng  at  Elmira,  April  17,  at  2  p.m 
Charles  C.  Carr,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Washington  City,  Church  of  the  Cov¬ 
enant,  April  2,  at  7:30  p.m.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 


“How  Shall 
Jl  I  Invest  My 
^  1  Money  ?  ” 

^  ^  Our  little  book  is  sent 
^  0  free.  It  will  help  you 
I  whether  you  have  little 

The  Provident 

45  Milk  St., 

X  rust  L^O*  Boston,  Mass. 
Please  mention  The  Evangelist. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties* 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  MortKage  Loans,  Insurance. 

SpeeUU  lUtention  given  to  the  eare  e/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents. 

No  IS  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  *  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  tb» 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatee. 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individual, 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart.  Prez.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pres 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tloe-Pres. 

Henry  L,  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES* 

Daniel  D.  Lord,  i  W.  Bayard  Cdttino, 

SamidblEloan,  Charles  S.  Smith, 

J  AMES  Low.  Wm.  Rockefeller, 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
SamidbUIloan. 

J  AMES  Low. 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsbn  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
George  Bliss, 

WnxTAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 


financial. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co.. 

PaiLA.,  MEW  YOU.  BOfiMW. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BAI/TIMOBE. 

OOMMBOTBO  BY  PBITATB  WIMBE. 

Members  M.  Y_  Phils,  and  BaHtaaere  Steek  Bash’s 
We  hay  and  sell  au  first  class  Invest. 
meat  Secorltlss  far  osstomars.  Were- l]]VMull£Bl 
oetm  soooants  sf  Banks,  BnnkersOe^  v  wv 
porstions,  linns  nnd  indlTldnnls  an 
isverable  terms  and  make  ooUectkmsf  OeXyUzlUnB* 
dmfis  drawn  nbread  on  nil  nolats  la  the  Dnltad  Matas  EM 
Onnndn.  nnd  of  drafts  drawn  la  the  ffidtad  Statss  SB  ttntgt 
oeantrlea 

T^d-fAgici  Ws  also  boy  and  ssU  Bills  st  BaohSM*  SM. 
JAJvMiinB  sad  make  oaUs  transfan  to  an  patatsi  idm 
a4  make  ooUeettona  and  lasoe  Oommantal  aW 
01  TraveUsn’  Otedlts.  availahle  ta  all  part*  a(  tb> 

Credit. 

BBOWN,  SHIPLEY  *  OO.,  LONDON 


DULUTH  DIYESTMMT8. 

REAL  mSTATm  AMD  IMAMS 

We  are  lante  deawra  in  Bualneas,  Rssldenoe,  Dooa  aoi 
Aora  Properue^^both  In  Dnlntb  and  on  the  aontn  side  o> 
the  harbor.  In  Snperlor  and  West  Snperlor.  W*  sent 
list  of  harnliu  and  maps  tol  ocato  theim  when  ragoeetai 
and  have  Invested  many  thousands  of  doUan  for  thorn 
who  never  saw  the  olty.  alwaye  with  satisfaction.  sn«*  li 
almost  overr  osM  with  vEBy  LARGE  Broflts. 


LOANa 


Ws  I  ai  loen  monev  for  those  not  wishing  to  pnccr  es* 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET 

Intsrest  payable  seinl.4umuaUy.  OUt-edged  eeonrlt) 
Refer  to  first  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  aad  to  hondredi 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  Im  other  states.  We  soUott  oov 
reapondenoe.  Write 

WM.  r.  SHERWOOD  A  00..  DilEtk. MIu. 


COLLECTIONS. 

Western  iTortgagM. 

Holden  of  wesleni  mortgages  obtained  throngh  defunct 
compsnies  are  finding 

The  Atlas  Imad  and  lareetaseat  Ce,, 
ef  liawrcace,  Kansas, 

the  l^tt  and  cheapest  agency  for  collecting  interest  and 
principal, foreclosing  defaulted  morunges.  looking  up  back 
taxes,  renting  and  sclfing  land.  The  Atlas  Co.  sat  ren¬ 
dered  valuable  service  to  many  hundred  investon  at  a 
minimum  expense.  W e  have  a  few  choice,  safe  loans  where 
we  personally  know  both  security  and  borrowers.  Corres¬ 
pondence  solicited.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  PresidenL 


jicttools  Httd  CotlegeB. 


kCHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY, 
k  Uldest  and  heat  kn>-wn  la  U.  S. 

Established  lf66. 

3  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WISLON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  tralclDg  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Alkzander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Maoy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Odstav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Oeoroe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 


Care  of  Western  Mortgages. 

If  you  hold  mortgages  purchwed  from  any 
of  the  Mortgage  Companies  which  have  gone 
into  liquidation  on  property  in  TACOMA, 
SEATTLE,  or  anywhere  in  Western  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  contemplate  transferring  the  care  of 
the  same  to  other  hands,  I  invite  your  corre¬ 
spondence.  Highest  references  East  and  West. 
WlLIiIAM  E.  SMITH.  FinJtncial  Agent, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

IOWA  FARM 

BAiO  RT  €3r^  OESei. 

Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loane<i  millions  in  22  years*  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  dollar  loef,  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

sai  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


UPSOM  SEMIMAHt, 

MBW  FBB8TOM,  UTOHFmLD  OO^  OOBkl., 
For  Bovs  and  Young  Men.  ReferenoM:  FiosldsotDwlEA 
Yale  University :  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler.  D J).,  of  Brodkivv 
For  other  ref erenoee  or  inf  ormanon  lagnliip  ef 

Bav.  HHintT  UFMir.  Pvlaatpa* 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  Ckillege  o.’  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refera  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.O.,  of  The  Evanoelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Ix>8  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Isumd”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  “Great  Rock  Island 
Route”  to  Pneblo,  D.  &  R.  6.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the  tonrist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 
For  that  California  trip  yon  contemplate,  address 


A.  Phillips  *  Oo.,  1118.  0th  8t,  Philadelphia; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
DIst.  Pass.  Agt,  1118.  Oth  8t  Philadelphia. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


March  29,  1894. 


The  Evangelist  to  Its  Readers. 

A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 


Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  a  special  service  in- 
augpirated  by  The  Evangelist  which  may  be  of  great  aid  to 
you  and  those  associated  with  you  in  church  work. 

Situated,  as  we  are,  at  the  center  of  business  New  York, 
the  makers  and  sellers  of  all  articles  used  in  the  conduct  of 
churches,  Sunday-schools,  etc.,  are  clustered  around  us,  and 
accurate  and  prompt  information  regarding  all  such  articles  is 
within  easy  reach.  This  we  place  at  your  command.  For 
instance : — 

Do  Pastors,  Elders  or  Deacons  want  to  know 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by  the  strongest 
New  York  Churches;  the  latest  ideas  in  church  organization, 
decoration,  or  equipment ;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for  study  use  or  pul¬ 
pit  reading;  methods  of  lighting,  heating,  or  ventilating 
churches;  Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated-ware,  cost, 
new  designs,  etc. ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or  unfer¬ 
mented,  its  cost,  keeping,  etc. ;  the  latest  books  on  religious 
topics,  their  character  or  cost;  stationery  or  job  printing; 
stained  glass  windows;  memorial  tablets;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading-desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cush¬ 
ions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small,  or 
anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  The  Evangelist  and  information  will  be  given  you 
promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build  or  remodel  a 
church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best  advantage  any  site  you  may 
have  under  consideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light  and  ventilation,  how  other  churches  raise  money, 
how  they  manage  their  church  debts,  of  the  newest  devices 
of  bonding  church  debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees 
of  a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services  and  to  give 
them  proper  publicity,  etc.?  The  Evangelist  will  give  them 
practical  information  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  and  best  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir  Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  voluntaries,  preludes, 


offertories,  chants,  Scripture  sentences  or  selections  from  the 
oratorios ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water  or  electric ;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the  musical  service^ 
If  so,  have  him  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-school  Superintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in  Sunday-school 
work,  seats,  black-bcards,  maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books, 
cards,  cantatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  librar¬ 
ies,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library  cards,  librarians’ 
records,  superintendents’  records,  etc.?  If  so,  full  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  will  be  supplied  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for  Home  or  Foreign 
Missionary  meetings,  sewing  circles,  pastors’  aid  societies, 
church  entertainments  or  other  agencies  of  church  work?  If 
so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist  and  the  reply  will  be 
prompt. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids  for  Christian 
Endeavor  workers.  King’s  Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brother¬ 
hoods  or  other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges,  cards, 
books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to  The  Evangelist  as 
to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  church,  whether  sub¬ 
scribers  or  not,  should  avail  themselves  freely  of  this  service. 
No  one  need  hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to  the  paper  to  be 
a  medium  between  its  readers  and  the  business  public. 
Whether  relating  to  materials,  prices  or  current  customs,  in¬ 
formation  will  be  accurate,  unbiased  and  practical.  There 
is  no  expense  attending  any  search  so  far  as  The  Evangelist 
is  concerned.  At  times,  information  may  be  required  which 
calls  for  outside  disbursements,  such  as  special  designs  or 
architectural  drawings.  In  such  cases  a  report  to  that  effect 
will  be  made  before  any  expenditure  is  incurred. 

Address  Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

NEW  YORK  city. 

Information  Bureau. 


EN  ROUTE  TO  SENEBAL  A88EIIIIBIV. 

THE  SHORT  LINE 

between 

Buffalo  &  Chicago 

IS  the 

Nickel  Plate  Road. 

Bates  always  the  lowest.  Bufiet  Sleep¬ 
ing-cars  through  without  change  between 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Half  Rates  for  all  Clergymen. 


For  all  information  address 

F.  J.  MOORE,  General  Agent. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly 


THE  TOURIST  SEASON. 


u  X1.0PZ3. 

Two  college  women  (one  a  German)  accuetomed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  travel,  will  take  a  small  party  of  girls  and  young 
ladies  to  Europe  during  the  summer  season  of  1894.  The 
itinerary  will  include  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  Haris, 
and  parts  of  Germany,  England  and  Scotland.  AU  ar¬ 

rangements  will  be  flrst-clas&  and  special  care  ifill  be 
taken  to  avoid  overfatigne.  To  secure  best  steamer  ac¬ 
commodations,  appUcatlon  for  particulars  should  be  made 
at  once  to  Miss  CrjiRA  M.  Oi  dham,  or  to  Miss  UbOA  M. 

D.  I8CHROKDKR,  Bi  yn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HONEYMAN’S  PRIVATE  TOURS. 

To  California  April  84,  SH  weeks,  $340;  to  Euroi>e  July  3, 
SO  days,  $850.  Cheapest  and  best  of  personally  conducted 
tours.  Address  for  particulars,  Honeyman’s  Private 
Tours,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


FlIRflPF  end  individual  tickets.  Ocean 

LUnUrC.  tickets  by  all  lines.  Tourist  Oazette  free. 
H.  0\ZE  &  SONS,  113  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (Est.  1844.) 
Official  Ticket  Agents  for  Chief  Trunk  Lines. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SFBCIAl.  FRATITBIS.  8IBJSCT  PASTIES. 

tiTvaoized  1883.  E'egantly  illnst rated  ‘Tiiuerary.” 
HOWARD  8.  PAINE,  A.M..  1C.D..  Albany.  N.  Y 


VACATION  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

Party  catefuUy  selecte*',  and  strictly  limited,  under  my 
own  escort.  EDWARD  FRkKKLYN  COLE,  A.M., 

P.  O  Box  1409,  New  York. 


in  Michigan,  Chicago,  and  all  points  west 
of  Chicago  should  communicate  with  Mr. 
O.  W.  Ruggles,  Gen’l.  Pass’r.  and  Tick¬ 
et  Agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  for 
information  of  the  special  train  from 
Chicago,  and  other  points  of  interest. 


riinfinr  Private  select  party.  Very  complete 
r  IJnUr  t  tour.  Under  personal  direction  of  a 
tawiiwi  to  young  clergyman.  Also  short  tour,  in¬ 
cluding  Paris,  SITS. 

Rev.  Wn.  Jat  Pick,  M.D.,  Corona  (L.  I.).  N.  Y. 


Tours  to  Europe. 

Send  for  Itineraries  to  Edwin  Jones,  463  Pntnsm  avenue, 
Brookbn,  N.  Y.  $330  upwards:  all  eroenses.  Sailing 
June,  Jnly.  Fall  Toar  to  HOLT  LAND. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Bleeping  Car  Rate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Boston 
every  Tuesday. 

You  go  via  Chicago  and  the  “  Great  Rock 
Island  Route  ”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  (}.,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Phillips  has  been  in  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very 
best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
.A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  239  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City : 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare,  apply  to  or  address,  I.  L.  Loomis, 
New  England  and  Canadian  Pass.  Agent,  290 
Washington  Ht.,  Boston. 


A.  B.  FARNSWORTH. 

^•^a'sYRSS’dKJ’iitSfv 


«rk. 


Did  Yoa  Bee  It  ? 

Of  course  we  mean  the  World’s  Fair.  Whether  you 
did  or  not  you  want  to  preserve  a  souvenir  of  the  most 
beantifnl  scene  this  earth  has  witnessed. 

The  Michigan  CentraL  “The  Niagara  Falla  Route,”  is 
issniog  the  finest  a<  d  most  complete  World’s  Fair  Port¬ 
folio,  each  containing  reproductions  of  sixteen  splendid 
photographs  of  large  size.  The  series  will  consist  of 
sixteen  parts,  followed  by  a  special  part  devoted  to 
Niagara  Falla,  Mackinac  Islands,  and  other  gems  of 
American  scenery,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  cents  per  part. 

Address  Frank  J.  Bramhall,  Advt’g  Agent,  Michigan 
CentraL  MS  Honadnock  Block,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  Thb  Evanosijst  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  numy  of  its  i-eaders  will  wish  a 
hinder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  beet  order 
We  can  supply  snob  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Thb  Eyahobubt,  P.  O.  Box  8380,  New 
York  city. 


